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THE SEABOARD PARISH. Cuars.XI—XIV. 49/|}— THE FEAST OF THE PASSOVER, 


at A PEEP INTO A WESTPHALIAN PARSO}X- 
THE EPISTLE TO THE PHILIPPIANS. AGE. 


PICTURES FROM CHURCH HISTORY. I1— ORD Tee A. SAnaOneee it~ 
Tur Victory oF CONSTANTINE. ae ° THE DEDICATION OF SAMUEL. 
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aay R THE CHRISTIAN LIFE IN VERSE, Parr 
ON pee SLONe I.—Tur Curist (continued). 


| THE OCCUPATIONS OF A RETIRED LIFE. FRAGRARCE. 


8 Cnaps. IV. V. 
{ I A THE DYING YEAR. 


SIMON OF CYRENE. ; ae AT LILLEHAMMER, IN NOR- 
, ' J Cag VA - 4 s LAN. 
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TEETH AND PAINLESS DENTISTRY. The Sanday Magasine, December 118. |,|. | j 
ESTB. \ENINESIMEON ” 1830 CHOCOLAT MENIER of 
Ss & SONS OSs (MANUFACTURED ONLY IN FRANCE). Ly 
we DENTISTS lp ANNUAL CONSUMPTION 
30, BERNERS STREET, OXFORD STREET, AND 448, STRAND (OPPOSITE EXCEEDS 5,000,000 lbs. 
CHARING GROSS RAILWAY STATION), ‘{ HE Healthiest, Bost, and most Delicious 


Their recently patented and original improvements comprise the following among many Aliment for Breakfast known since 1825; defies all 
other advantages:—An entire immunity from pain or operation of any kind; a fit unequalled by | honest competition; unadulterated, highly outritious, and 
any /_ peovions ateptations s natural elasticity, softness, and congeniality to the mouth, hewever pure. Sold in $ lb. packets. Also, especially manufac.- 

en: e gums or loose the ication and articulation so perfect, as 

a Sloraened min athe eine LE ane ene vied tothe public speakers; wires and fasten- tured for eating as ordinary sweetmeats or at dessert. 
n are dispen: with utmost su) alfo} remainii natura! nn acom- 
plete s —Y of suction: they are pA a more durable, and natare than any vet ened. Wholesale, MENIER, 23, Henrietta Street, 











‘eeth, from5s.; sets, from five to thirty guineas. Consultation free. For the efficacy, utility 
ghd cere ct tr sem, te Leer, On Landon erablzinoantn $6, Berner Street a chox catia 
x10) an baring Cross Ra tation. rv reven! 
mistakes, the oldest establis ro connection with any of the same name. a Riv BY atL Resrsce, Hovsss 
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FAMILY SEWING MACHINES. 


These Machines combine all the latest improvements, and ARE NOW ON EXHIBITION, FOR THE FIRST TIME, being an improve- 
ment upon Sincer’s CeLesraten “ Letter A” Fasty Swine Macnre. . 

This NEW FAMILY MACGINE is beautiful in appearance and finish, incomparable in the simplicity of its constraction, VERY — 
and yet NOISELESs in OPERATION, and the most thoroughly perfected Machine yet introduced to the public. It is furnished with a PATEN’ 
TUCK MARKER, and other novel accessories for the family, seamstress, tailor, manufacturers of shirt collars, shirts, cloaks, mantles, children’s 
clothing, cas, corsets, linen and silk goods, um»relas, parasols, &e. 

Purchasers desirous of securing the latest improvements and best Machines yet brought out, should not fail to see them. Catalogues Post-free. 


THE SINGER MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
Proprietors and Manufacturers of the world-renowned SINGER SEWING MACHINES. me 
CHIEF OFFICE IN THE UNITED KINGDOM, 147, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON. 


Branch Ofices—Liverroo., 30, Bold St.; MaNcnester, 103, Market St.; NewossTLe, 6, Northumberland St.; Norrgampron, 13, Sheep St.; 
Giascow, 65, Buchanan St.; Dunpex, 28, Reform St.; Dosuin, 69, Grafton St.; Betrast, 7, Donegal St. ; Epimpenan, 107, Princes St. 
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HATCHARD AND CO,, 


187, PICCADILLY, LONDON, 


" Publishers and Setbniiiues to H.R.E. the Princess of Wales & the Royal Family. 


BOOKS SEN 





T FREE BY POST. A LIBERAL DISCOUN 





T FOR CASH. 


HATCHARD and CO.’S STOCK—THE LARGEST ASSORTMENT IN LONDON OF 
NEW BOOKS OF EVERY KIND, INCLUDING :— 


Religious Books, Standard Books. 
Guiae Books. Novels, Magazines, 
Illu-tra'ed Books for the Table. 

Chiidren’s Picture and Story Books. 


&e. 


books of Travel, \dve..tures, and Discoveries, for Boys and Girls. 


School Books, &c. &c. 


(In a variety of morocco, calf, and cloth bindings.) 


Dictionaries. 


Atlases. Presentation and Fami 


Oure to Twelve Gui 


ly Bibles, in the newest styles of bindings, from 
neas, 


Bibles, Prayer Books, and Church Services, of all sizes, in ivory , morocco, 


and caif binding, "from Two Shillings to Seven Guineas. 


Bibles and Prayer Books, in Cases, suitable for Birthday, Christening, 
and Weddiug Presents, from One to Seven Guineas, 


Also, 


N.B.—ALL THE NEW CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 





HATCHARD & CO.”S PUBLICATIONS, 


THE SEQUEL TO “ THE PEEP OF DAY.” 
Just Published, Vol. L., with Sixty-three Illustrations, 
i8mo, cloth, price 2s 6d. 

By the 


PRECEPT UPON PRECEPT. 
Author of “Line upon Line,” &. 
er 660,000 copies of the Sixteen Works by the 
Author of “ The Peep of Day” have been sold. 
Just published, crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 
SERMONS PREACHED IN COUNTRY 
CHURCHES, by R. DRUMMOND B. RAWNS- 
LEY, M.A., Rector of Halton, Holgges: Author of 
“ Sermons for the Christian Year,” & 
Just published, crown 8vo, cloth, i 8s. 
CONTEMPLATIONS ON ISRAEL’S EXO- 
DUs. Const ered allegorically. By the Rev. R. 
T. Burton, M.A. 
Just published, feap., cloth, price 3s. 6d. 
ae APOSTLES OF JESUS. By Mrs. 


CLERE. 
Just published, Third Edition, feap., cloth, price 3s. 
TRUTH WITHOUT NOVELTY: or, A 


Course of Scriptural Instruction for every Sunday 
in the Year, principally designed for Private 
Family Instruction and Sunday*schools. By 
Francis 8. Parker, Author jot “The Guiding 
Star,” “The First Communion,” &€c., &c. 

Lately published, 
Vol I. & IL., crown 8vo, c.oth, price 6s. each. 


AN EPITOME OF THE BIBLE: being 
Compilations of the Old and New ‘Testaments, ac- 
compani y Notes from Archbishops Secker, 
Tillotson, &c., &c., Bishops Hall, Porteus, Wilson, 
and others. Vol. A ae Genesis to 2 Samuel. Vol. 
L., 1 Kings to Psal 

Lately published, - +l extra cloth, price 5s. 

LIFE LOST OR SAVED; Words of Affec- 
tionate Counsel especially addressed to Young 
Persons in the Higher Classes ot Socie' if 

“What shall a man give in seonange Tor for h ~ soul?” 

“Solemn, weighty, awakening.’ 

“This work, we learn, is written by a ta lady, 
who, if she gave her mind to literature, woule imine- 
= become the Hannah More, if not sumething 

re, to this generation.”—Christian Observer. 

The title, ‘Life Lost or saveu,’ sufficiently ini. 
eates that the warning to be conveyed is one of 
ear estness; and the trumpet gives no uncertain 
sound. We commend the book for circulation 
amongst people of all classes, and perhaps for the 
middie more than the higher, to whoi it is specially 

dressed.” —Record. 

In One Vol., 8v0, price 10s. 6d. 


CHRISTIAN CERTAINTY. By SAMUEL 
Wainwaient, Vicar of Holy Trinity, York, author 
of “ Voices from the Sanctuar: ry," 

“That thou mightest know the certainty of those 
things wherein thou hast been instructed.”—St. Luke. 
“*A synopsis of the Christian Evidences’ would 
be no untrue title for this work. It brings together, 
and presents in one view, such an accumulation of 
roo's of the truth of the Bible, as we never renem- 
x to have met with before before.”— Christian Observer. 


WORKS BY THE REV. ‘REV. ASHTON OXENDEN. 
Twenty-fifth Thousand. 
By the 


1. PRAYERS FOR PRIVATE USE, 
Rev. Asuton Oxenpen, Rector of Pluckley, 


” 


Kent. 18mo, cloth, ts. 

2. SERMONS ON THE CHRISTIAN 
LIVE. 1lith Thousand, Fcap., cloth, 23. 

$3. GOD’S MESSAGE TO —_ an COR. 





ae Eleven Plain 

oth, Is. 

BAPTISM SIMPLY EXPLAINED. 7th 

Thousand. Cloth, Is. 

. THE LORD’S SUPPER SIMPLY EX- 
PLAINED. 22nd Thousand. Cloth, 1s. 

. FERVENT PRAYER. 22nd ‘lhousand. 
Cloth 1s. 6d. 

A PLA!IN HISTORY OF THE -CHRIS- 
TIAN CHURCH. §th Edition. Cloth, 1s. 64. 

THE STORY OF RUTH. Sth Edition. 


rs 


eon GD oH 





THE LARGEST TYPE MORNING AND EVENING 

CHURCH SERVICE, IN sEPARATE VOLUMES. 
Just published, 

A New Edition of the Hon. Cuartotrs Grimston’s 

ARRANCEMENT OF THE COMMON 

PRAYER and LESSONS. In Two Volumes, 








12mo, morocco plain, 2 best morocco plain, 
8us.; extra or ¢ ag eg $5s. Also in various orna- 
mental binding: es suitable for Wedding 





gs, 
Presents, from 2'to7 7 guineas, 
Eighth Thousand. 
THE SHELTERING V NE: Selections by the 
Countess of Nontuxsx. With an Introduction by 
the most Rev. Ricuar» Trencu, D.D., Archbishop 
of Dublin. ‘Two Vols, , small Svo., cloth, 10s. 6d. 
The object of this work is to afford consolation 
under the various trials of mind and body, to which 
all are e xposed, by ection of Texts and. Passages 
from Holy eripture, and Extracts from Old and Mo- 
dern Authors, in Prose and Poetry, with a Selection 

of Prayers adapted to the same. 


Eighth Edition. 
CHRIST OUR EXAMPLE. 
of “The cag ge 4 


Contents: 
ofLife. 3. In] 











By the Author 
Feap., cloth, 5s. 
° a 1 the Object of Lite. 2. 


the Rule 
is Intercourse with the World. 


4. In 





page, and presentation fly-leaf. 


In antique mo- 
Tocco, price 2is.; with clasp 25s. 





FAMILY PRAYERS. 


A FORM OF PRAYERS. Selected and Com- 
posed far the Use of a Family pri: Saleen) ily consist- 
ing of Young Persons. 15th Edition, lzmo, ciotn, 


A SELECTION OF PRAYERS AND HYMNS 
FOR THE USE OF HER ca DREN. By the 
Countass oy Nontuesk. In Two Parts, 12mo, 
cloth, 2s. ; or.sewed, is. 

FAMILY -PRAYERS. By the late HENRY 
Tuoarnron, Esq., M.P, 43rd Edition, 12mo, cloth, 
Ss. 

FAMILY PRAYERS. By the late W. WIL- 


BER¥YoRcE, Esq. llth Edition, feap. 8vo, sewed, 
1s. 6d. 





BOOKS FOR THE.HOUSEHOLD. 


FORSYTH’S MEMOIR. 
Just published, 2nd Edition, 8vo, cloth, price 10s. 64., 


MEMO! OF THE LATE REV. JOHN 
HAMILTON FORSYTH, M.A., Curate of Weston- 
super-Mare, Somerset, and afterwards Minister of 
Dowry Chapel, Clifton, Domestic Chaplain to the 
Marquis of Thomond. Wi-h a Selection of his 
Sermons. By the Kev. Epwarp Wixson, M.A., 
Vicar of Nocton, Lincolnshire. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


EXTRACTS FROM THE RELIC'IOUS 
WORKS OF LA MOTHE FENELON, Archbisho; 
of Cambray, trauslated from the original Frenc 
by Miss Mausuaty. 10th Edition, price 5s., cloth, 





JUVENILE BOOKS. 
Nineteenth Edition. 

THE HISTORY OF THE FAIRCHILD 
FAMILY. By Mrs.Sasawoop. Three Vols., 12mo. 
cloth, 5s. each. 

Works by the same Author. 


THE GOLDEN CARLAND - INESTI- 
MABLE DELIGHTS. 12mo, cloth, 


2 , uife 5 . Lu His Joys. 
the Conation of ha 5. In His Sorrow. 6. In His Joys THE MIRROR OF eemnane = IN THE 
DAYS OF GOOD QUEEN BESS. 12mo, cloth, 6s. 
ree z THE HISTORY OF HENRY MILNER: 
A NEW CHRISTENING PRESENT. A one} Boy wales no cy hae ht up according 
THE SPON:OR’S BIBLE. A Portable to the Fashions of this World. Three Vols., 12mo, 
Volume, with a clear type, an illuminated title- cloth. Vol. I., 58.3 Vols. II. and 1IL., 6s. each. 


THE HISTORY OF JOHN MARTEN: a 
Sequel to “The Life of Hepry Milner.” 12mo, 
cloth, 7s. 

JULIETIA DI LAVENZA. ATale. 18mo, 
cloth, 2s, 

VICTORIA, 12mo, 4s. 

THE LITTLE MOMIERE. 12mo, cloth, 2s. 





Ninth Edition, feap., cloth, price 4s. 6d. 

LEILA; or, TheIsland. By Miss A. F. TYTLER, 

By the same Author. 

LEILA IN ENGLAND; a Continuation of 
Prag > gue Island.” Seventh Edition. Feap. 

cloth, 4s. 


LEILA AT HOME; a Sequel to “Leila in 
England.” Fourth Edition. Fceap., cloth, 4s. 6d. 


MARY AND FLORENCE; or, Grave and 





HOME EDUCATION. 
Seventeenth Edition, feap., cloth, price 8s, 
HINTS FOR THE IMPROVEMENT OF) 
pny EDUCATION and NURSERY DISCI- 
P " 


Gay. Eleventh Edition. Feap. 8vo, cloth, 4s. 6d. 


|MARY AND FLORENCE AT SIXTEEN. 


Fifth Edition. Feap., cloth, 6s. 
“These works are excellent. Miss Tytler’s writ- 





“T think I may say that, of all the men we meet 

with, nine parts ‘of ten are what ther are, one or evil, 

useful or not, by their education.”—Locke. 

FOURTH EDITION. 

COMMON SENSE FOR HOUSEMAIDS. 
e Fraser IytT.ex. 12mo,sewed,1s.; post 

free for 14 stamps. Kleventh Edition. 





THE MUTUAL RECOGNITION AND 
EXALTED FELICITY OF GLORIFIED SAINTS, 
By the Rev. Ropext Meex, M.A., Rector of St. 
Michael, Sutton Bonnington, ‘Notts. sixth Edi- 
tion, teap., cloth, 3s. 

FOR THE PEREAVED. 

A TRIBUTE OF ae ADDRESSED 
TO MOURNERS. » W. Newnuam, Esq. Lith 
Edition, feap. Svo., eleth 6 5s. 

Contents: 1. Pndula’ gence orGrief. 2. Moderation of 
Grief. 8. Excessive Sorrow. 4, Advantages of 
Sorrow. 5. Self-Lxamination. 6. Kesignation. 





Cloth, 1s. 6d. 


7. Sources of Consolation. 





HATCHARD & CO., Publishers & Booksellers, 187, PICCADILLY, LONDON. 


| ings are especially valuable for their relizious spirit. 
She has taken a just position between the Kationatism 
of the last generation and the Puritanism of the pre- 
sent, while the perfect nature and true art with which 
she sketches from —_ life shows powers which 
might be more ambitiously displayed, but cannot be 
better bestowed.”—Quarterly Review. 


THE WOODEN WALLS OF OLD ENC- 

LAND: or, faves of Celebrated Admirals. By 

Manrcanset Fr trier. Containing Bio- 

graphies of Lord: Rodney, Earls Howe and St. Vin- 

cent, Lords de Saumarez, Nelson, and Collingwood, 

Sir Sydney Smith, and Viscount outh, 
Second Edition. Feap., cioth, 3s. 6d. 


By the same Author. 
TALES OF THE GREAT AND BRAVE, 


Containing Biographies of Wal'ace, Bruce, Ed- 
ward the Black Prince, Joan of Arc, Richard Cour 
de Lion, ‘Prince Charles Stuart, Sones 

Sobieski King of Poland, Peter the Great, Wash- 
ington, Henry de Larochejaquelein, Hofer, and 
Wellington. New Edition. Complete in One 





Vol., feap., cloth, 43. 6d. 
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CHARLES GRIFFIN & C0.’S 
LIST. 


The Book of the Season. . 

POETRY OF THE YEAR. A Series 
of Lllustrations from the Drawings of Birket 
Foster, Harrison Weir, Barker, Lejeune, E. 
V. B., Duncan, Lee, Cox, etc., etc., beauti- 
fully executed in Chromo-Lithography, and 
Mounted. 4to, handsomely bound in cloth 
and gold 163., morvcco extra 25s. 


OFF LAND’S END, HOMEWARD 
BOUND;; or, Christmas Eve on Board the 
Oberon. Being a Collection of Stories, grave 
and gay, pathetic and humorous, related by 
the Cabin Passengers. Illustrated by John 
Prooror, Imperial 16mo, elegantly bound 
and gilt, price 3s, 6d. 


THE STRATFORD SHAKSPEARE. 
Edited by Cuartes KmiGat. An entirely 
new and improved edition. With an Intro- 
duction and a Life of Shakspeare, by the 
Edivor. Illustrated by Witttsam Harvey. 
In six volumes sma!l &vo, cloth, 21s. Half. 
bound morocco extra, £1 15s. In handsome 
glazed library case, complete, cloth, £1 5s. ; 
balf-morocco, £2. 


CRUDEN’S CONCORDANCE TO 
THE HOLY SCRIPTURES. By the Rev. 
Joun Eapis, D.D., LL.D. With an Intro- 
duction by the Rev. Dr. Kina. This has long 
and deservedly borne the reputation of being 
the completest and best edition extant, and 
the present reduction ia ‘price will also cause 
it to be by far the cheapest published. Re- 
duced to 3s. 6d., cloth. 





WILLIAM HUNT & CO.’S 


PUBLICATIONS, 


HOME SUNDAYS; or, Help and Consolation 
from the Sauctuary. By the Rev. Grorce 
Eversrp, M.A. Crown «vo. cloth extra, 3s.; 
bevel'ed, gilt edges, 3s. 6d. 

CHRISTIAN EX*ERIENCE; or, Words of 
Loving Counsel and Sympathy, extracted 
from the unpublished writings of the late 
Mrs. Mary Winsiow. } dited by her Son, the 
Rev. Octivius Winstow, DD. [Immediately. 
COMING EVENTS & PRESENT DUTIES. 
Sermons on Prophetical suvjects. By the 
Rev. J. C. Ryt«, B.A. Crown 8vo. cl. 3s. 6d. 


PLEASANT SUNDAYS WITH MY CHIL- 
DkEN; or, Here « Little and there a Little. 
Familiar Conversations on the Animals, Birds, 
In-ects, Reptiles, Fishes, Flowers, Trees, and 
Precious Stones of the Bible. By the Author 
of *“ Ethel Woodville,” &c. With I\lustra- 
tions. Feap. 8vo. cloth, extra gilt edges, 5s. 

TRUTHS FOR THE TIMES. Contents:— 
“Christian Holiness,” by the Rev. James 
Barostey, M.A. “ Organised Union of Pro- 
testant Churchmen,” by the Rev. C. F. 
Cups, M.A. ‘The Right Use of the Law,” 
by the Rev. Joun Ricuarpsoy, M.A. *“ Ri- 
tualism,” by the Rev. Josepa Barpsuey, M.A. 
“Christian Unity,” by the Rev. Samus. 
Gaxratt, M.A. “ Evangelical Religion,” by 
the Rev. J. C. Ryie, B,A. Crown 8vo. cl. 2s. 

LIVING JEWELS: Diversities of Christian 

Character suggested by Precious Stones, with 

Biographical kxamples. By A. L. O. E. 

With Lllustrations. Small post 8vo. cloth, 

2s. 





THE CHRISTIAN LIFE, viewed under some 





EADIE’S BIBLICAL CYCLOPZDIA: 
A Dictionary of Eastern Antiquities, Geo. 
graphy, Natural History, Sacred Annals and 
Biography, Theology and Biblical Literature, 
illustrative of the Uli and New Testaments. 
Post 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


EADIE’S DICTIONARY OF THE 
HOLY BIBLE. Designed chiefly fur the use 
of Young People. Numerous Iilustrations. 
Sixth Edition, small 8vo, antique cloth, red 
edges, price 2s. 6d. 


CREATION’S TESTIMONY TO ITS 
GOD THE ACCORDANCE OF SCIENCE, 
PHILOSOPHY, AND REVELATION. A 
Manual of the Evidences of Natural and 
Revealed Religion, with especial reference to 
the Progress of Science and Advance of Know- 
ledge. By the Rev. Taomas Raca. Cloth, 5s. 


RELIGIOUS AND MORAL ANEC- 
DOUTES. These anecdotes relate tu no trifling 
subject; and they have been selected, not 
only for amusement, but for instruction, By 
those engaged in the tuition of the rising 
generation they will be found highly useful. 
With an Introductory Essay by the Rev. 
Geo.ae Cuesver, D.D. Crown 8vo, cloth, 

3s. Gd. 


THE SIDEREAL HEAVENS, and 
other.subjects connected with Astronomy, as 
illustrative of the character of the Deity aud 
of an Infinity of Worlds. By Tuomas Dick, 
LL.D., Author of “The Christian Philo- 
sophy,” &. &c. New Edition. Printed on 
toned paper. Handsomely bound, wiih gilt 
edges, price 5s. 


CELESTIAL SCENERY; or, the 
Wonders of the Planetary System disp'ayed, 
including all New Discoveries. By ‘THomas 
Dicks, L.L.D. New Edition, Printed on 
toued paper. Handsomely bound, with gilt 
edges, 58, 


MANY THOUGHTS OF MANY 
MIND*. Beiug a Treasury of Reference, 
consisting of Selections from the Writings of 
the most celebrated Authors. Compiled and 
Analytically an gay by Hunxy SouruGate. 
§-xteenth “‘housan Square svo. printed on 
toned paper, elegant binding, 12s. 6d.; mo- 
rocco, £1 1s. 


THE LIBRARY GAZETTEER AND 
ATLAS; or, Complete Dictionary of Geo- 
gapny. By Jam*s Bryow, LL.D., F.G.S. 
With 20 Coloured Maps, by W. and A. K. 
Joh iilustrations, 8vu. 





» and 
Roxburghe, 183. 





London: 
CHARLES GRIFFIN & Co., 
Stationers’ Hali Court. 


of its more Practical A*pects, in Short Ex- 
positions for Family Reading. By Emiuivus 
Bayer, B.D., Incumbent of St. John’s, Pad- 
dington, late Rector of st. George's, Blooms- 
bury. Fvap. 8vo, extra cloth, 3s.; giitedges, 
33. 6d. 

THE WORD WAS MADE FLESH. Short 
Family Readings on the Gospel for each Sun- 
day of the Christian Year. ** Iu Cruce Vic- 
toria.” Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 

YES OR NO; or, God's Offer of Salvation.— 
Gen. xxiv. 58. By BrownLow Noars, B.A., 
Magdalen Hall, Oxford. Uniform with **Our- 
selves.” Second edition, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. ; 
extra binding, 33. 

SUCCESTIVE THOUCHTS; or, Ten Minutes 
daily with Christian Authors, English and 
French. Translated and arranged by the late 
Mrs. Money (neé de Bourbel). With Intro- 
duction by Dr. Norman Maoixop. Cloth 
antique, 4s. 6d. 


CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR'S 
ADDRESSES. 

How do you Worship? a Question for 1868. 
By the Rev. J. C. RyLe, B.A., Vicar of Strad- 
broke. 1s. 6d. per dozen. 

By the same Author. 

Qur. Home: a Christmas Thought. 1s, per dozen. 

What do you Think? A Broadsheet, pricted 
in large type, for suspending on the wall. 
6d. per dozen, 

Do we Grow? A Question for the End of the 
Year. 2s. per dozen, 

Whar does it Cost? A Question for the New 
Year. 2s. per dozen. 

Are you Free?’ A Question for the New Year. 
ls, 6d. per dozen. 

Come! an Invitation: Thoughts on Matt. ii. 28. 
1s. 6d. per dozen. 

Is it Real? A Question for the Times. 1s. 6d. 
per dozen. 

The Whole Family. A Tract for Christmas. 
1s. 6d. per dozen. 

What Think ye of Christ? A Christmas Ques- 
tion. 1s. 6d. per dozen. 

By the Rev. GEORGE EVERARD. 


Sirength for the Strengthless. An Address for 
the New Year. 2d. 

Everlasting Arms. An Address for Professing 
Christians. 2d. 

The Heavenly Ladder, and how to climb it. 
2s. per dozen. 

The Door Open and the Door Shut. 1s. per doz. 

Safe to Land. An Address for the New Year. 
1s. per dozen. 

By BROWNLOW NORTH, B.A. 

God’s Salvati.n. A Tract for general circu- 
lation. 1s. per dozen; 7s. per 100. 

Look, ye Blind !—Isaiah xliii, 18. 6d. per dozen. 


London: WILLIAM HUNT & COMPANY, 











23, Holles Street, Cavendish Square, W. 


HUGH MILLER’S WORKS. 


In 12 vols., ccuwn 8yo, cloth, 


I. 
TESTIMONY OF THE ROCKS. 
is. 6d. 


a 
FOOTPRINTS of the CREATOR. 
7s. 6d. 


™ 
CRUISE OF THE BETSEY. 7s. 6d. 
Iv. 
OLD RED SANDSTONE. 7s. 6d. 


v. 
MY SCHOOLS AND SCHOOL- 
MASTERS. 7s. 6d. Cheap Edition, 2s. 6d. 
ve 
FIRST IMPRESSIONS OF ENG- 
LAND ANDIIS PEOPLE. 17s. 6d. Cheap 
Edition, 23. 6d. 


Vit. 
SCENES AND LEGENDS OF 
1HE NORTH OF SCOTLAND. “4s. 6d. 


vill. 
SKETCH-BOOK OF POPULAR 
GEOLOGY. 1s. 6d, 


Ix. 
ESSAYS HISTORICAL AND 
CRITICAL 1s. 6d. 


x. 
HEADSHIP OF CHRIST, AND 
THE RIGHTS OF THE CHRISTIAN 
PEUPLE. 1s. 6d. 


x" 
TALES AND SKETCHES. 6s. 


xi. 
EDINBURGH AND NEIGH- 
BOURHOOD. 6s. 


THOMAS GUTHRIE, DD, 


THE GOSPEL IN EZEKIEL. 
New Cheap Edition, 40th Thousand. Feap. 
svo. Price 3s. 6d. 

CHRIST AND INHERITANCE 
OF THE SAINTS. ‘0th Thousand. Feap. 
8vo. Price 5s. 

THE WAY TO LIFE. bth Thou- 
sand, Feap. 8vo. Price 5s. 





PRINCIPAL CANDLISH. 


THE FIRST EPISTLE OF JOHN 
EXPOUNDED IN A SERIES OF LEC- 
TURES. 1 vol. 8vo. Price 12s. 


THE FATHERHOOD OF GOD 
(Cunningham Lectures), with Reply to Pro- 
fessor Crawford. Third Edition. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


LIFE IN A RISEN SAVIOUR: 
a Series of Discourses on the Resurreciiva. 
Third Edition. Feoap. 8vo. 5s. 6d. 


SCRIPTURE CHARACTERS. 
Third Edition. Crown 8vo. Price 7s, 6d. 


THE CHRISTIAN SACRIFICE 
AND SFRVICE OF PRAISE, OR, THE 
TWO GREAT COMMANDMENTS. Crown 
8vo. Price 7s. 6d. 


THE ATONEMENT. Its efficacy 


aud extent, Crown svo. Price 7s. ¢d. 


REASON AND REVELATION. 
Crown svo. Price ds. 6d. 


ALEXANDER RALEIGH, D.D. 


QUIET RESTING-PLACES. Fifth 
Edition. Crown 8vo. Price 7s. 6d. 


THE STORY OF JONAH. Crown 
8vo, Price 6s. Illustrated. 


EDINBURGH: A. & C. BLACK. 
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GRIFFITH AND FARRAN’S 


NEW AND POPULAR 
ILLUSTRATED JUVENILE GIFT BOOKS. 


THE ATTRACTIVE PICTURE BOOK. A New Gift from the Old| INFANT AMUSEMENTS; or, How to makea Nursery Happy. By 
Corner, containing numerous I[ilustrations by eminent Artists. W. H. G. Kingston. Post 8vo. price 3s. 6d. cloth. 
Super-royal 4to., price 3s. 6d. plain; 73. 6d. coloured; 10s. 6d. on **We urge parents most strongly to obtain this book forthwith; we 
cloth, and coloured, bound in an elegant cover. know of no book that can compare with it in practical value. Each 

chapter is worth the price of the book.”"—Our Fireside. 

COUSIN TRIX, AND HER WELCOME TALES. By Georaiana as 
“ “sae A : . NURSERY TIMES; or, Stories about the Little Ones. By an Old 
Cra. Price 33, Gd. cloth; 4s. 6d. cvloured, gilt edges. Nurse. Price 38. 6d. cloth; 43, 6d. coloured, giit edges. 4 


CASTLES AND THEIR HEROES. By Bansana Ilurtox. Post 8v0.,/ TROTTIE’S STORY BOOK. ‘True Tales in Short Words and Largo 





price 4s. Gd. cloth; 5s. gilt edges. Type. Eight Illustrations by Weis. Price 2s. 6d. cloth; 3s. Gd. 
GERALD AND HARRY; or, The Boys in the North. By Eatra | coloured, gilt edges. 
Masryat Norris. Post 8vo. price 5s. cloth, TINY STORIES FOR TINY READERS IN TINY WORDS. Twelve 


: Illustratisns by Weir. Price 2s, Gd. cloth; 33. 6d. coloured, gilt 
THE Usre CHILD’S FABLE-BOOK, Arranged progressively in edges. y i ’ _ & 
words of One, Two, and Three Syllabies, Sixtecn page Lilustrations, MAMMA’S MORNING GOSSIPS: or, Little Bits for Little Birds 
price 3s. 6d. cloth ; 5s. coloured, gilt edges. By Mrs. Broprrip. Fifty Illustrations by T. Hoop. Price 3s. 
THE YOUNG VOCALIST: A Collection of Twelve Songs, each with cloth; 4s. 6d. coloured. 
an accompaniment for the Pianoforte, selected from Mozart, Weber,| THE BOY’S OWN TOY MAKER. By E. Lanprut. Seventh 





Mendelssohn, Sphor, &c. By Mrs. BARTHOLOMswW, Associate of the | Edition. Two Hundred Engravings. 2s. 64. cloth. 
Philharmonic Society. Price 2s.; or 3s. 6d, bound in extra cloth,| 7HE GIRL’S OWN TOY MAKER. Fourth Edition, Two Hundred 
gilt edges. Engravings. 2s. 64. cloth. 


‘The melodies are all of a suitable compass, so that the voices may not 
be injured by practice at an early age. Twelfth Edition. 23. 6d. cloth; 3s. 6d. coloured. 
EARLY DAYS OF ENCLISH PRINCES. By Mrs. RusseLt Gray.| SHORT AND SIMPLE PRAYERS, for the use of Children, with 
New edition, price 3s. 6d. cloth; 4s, 6d. coloured, gilt edges. | Hymns. Sixth Edition, 1s. cloth. 


#,* A Complete Catalogue of GRIFFITH § FARRAN’S Publications sent Post Free on application. 


TAKING TALES FOR COTTAGE HOMES. 


EDITED BY W. H. G. KINGSTON. 

Printed in large type, with Engravings, and affording Instruction and Amusing Reading about Life on Land and at Sea, at Home and in the Colonies- 

Complete in Twelve Parts, each containing a Comp'ete Tale, price 4d.; Four Quarterly Volumes, cloth, printed cover, 1s. 6d. each ; or 

Two Volumes, extra cloth, 3s. 6d. each. 
6. Life Underground; or, Dick the Colliery | 9. Early Days on Board a Man-of-War. 
10. Walter the Foundling; a Tale of Olden 
Times. 

11. The Tenants of Sunnydale Farm. 
12, Holmwood; or, The New Zealand Settler. 


MAMMA’S BIBLE STORIES FOR HER LITTLE BOYS Z GIRLS. 








1. The Miller of Hillbrook, 

2. Tom Freeman, the Sailor. 

3. Michael Hale and his Family in Canada. 
4, John Armstrong, the Soldier. ri. 

5, Juseph Rudge, the Australian Shepherd. 8. Adventures of Two Orphans in London. 


GRIFFITH & FARRAN (Successors to Newsury & Harris), Corner of St. Paul’s Churchyard. 


wy CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR'S GIFTS, SCHOOL 
. PRIZES, AND BIRTHDAY PRESENTS. 


Seven Shillings, cloth boards; cloth elegant, 8s. 6d. ; half calf extra, 10s. 





Boy. 
7. Life on the Coast; or, The Little Fisher 
Girl 

































NOW READY, 


LEISURE HOUR VOLUME FOR 186/, 


Comprising 832 pages of interesting Reading, and 242 Engravings. 
ALSO, 


SUNDAY AT HOME VOLUME FOR 186/, 


Handsomely Embellished. 
THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, 56, PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON. 


FIRST-CLASS MAGAZINE FOR SUNDAY SCHOOL TEACHERS, 


On the Ist January, 1868, will be published the First Number of 3 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TEACHER. 


TO BE CONTINUED MONTHLY. PRICE TWOPENCE. 








Tie Sunpay Scnoot Tgacuer will endeavour to present the most matured plans of school organisation and the wisest 
methods of class instruction and discipline; it will aid in the moral and religious training of the young, and will seek to 
make known those multiplied auxiliaries by which the influence ofthe Sunday School is. so largely increased. While 
seeking thus to render the teacher thoroughly furnished for his work, the new Magazine will aim at presenting a record of 
the progress of religious education, especially in Sunday Schools, by presenting condensed reports of meetings at home and 

* abroad, as well as the varied incidents of individual experience. 

Among the Contributors to the new Magazine may be mentioned—Revs. J. L. Porter, D.D., LL.D., Jos. Angus, D.D., 
R.A.S., Samuel G. Green, B.A., Samuel Thornton, M.A., W. M. Statham, J. S. Pearsall; W. H. Groser, Esq., B. Sc., J. A. 
Cooper, Esq., F.R.S.L., Charles Recd, Esq., F.S.A., Miss Isabella Fyvie, and Distinguished Writers in Religion and Science. 





LONDON: SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION, 56, OLD BAILEY, E.C. 
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HAVE IT IN YOUR HOUSES, it gives instant reticf in Headaches, Sea or Bilious Sickness, and quick!y Cures the worst form of Bruptive or Skin Complaints. 
The various diseases arising from Constipation, the Liver, or Blood impurities, inoculation, breathing air infected with Fevers, Measles, or Small Pox, are quickly 


SUBDUED AND RELIEVED BY ITs USE.’ Sold by all C ist k x 1 red bottles, at 2s. 6d., 4s. 6d., 1ls.,and 21s. each.— 
H. LAMPLOUGH, 118, Ho. born Hill, Seacen, ea y all Chemists and the maker. In Patent glass stoppere ottles, at 2s. » 4s . ny 








Genuine; easily prepared; economical; about ““We have carefully examined the sam- 
three times the strength of the best Cocoas ples brought under our notice, and find 
ordinarily sold, free from the excess of fatty that they are genuine, and that the Essence 
matter, and 1ecommnerded by medical men of Cocoa is just what it is declared to be by 
as the most wholesome breakfast beverage. Messrs. Capsury Brorners.”—Lancet. 

niga *¢Cocoa treated thus, will, we expect, prove 


Sold by Grocers throughout the United to be one of the most nutritious, digestible, and 
restorative of drinks.” —British Medical Journal, 








puis Powder has obtain utation throughout the United Kingdom and the Colonies altogether unequalled by 

any article ever introduced for cleaning Platz. See the Recommendations of more than 500 Leading Firms which accompany each genuine 
box. Sold by all Chemists and the principal I:onmongers and Silversmiths, in Boxes, 1s., 23, 6d., and 4s. 6d. each. Wholesale by the leading 
Patent Medicine Houses and Factors; and bv the Inventor, Gopparp, Chemist, Leicester. 


SIX MEDALS:—London, 1851 & 1862; New York; Dublin; Paris, 1855 & 1867. 


A Silver Wiedal, Paris, 1867, 


being the only Medal awarded to any English Manufacturer of Chocolate and Uoeoa, has been obtained by 
J. 8S. FRY & SONS, Bristol and London, 
Manufacturers by Appointment, to the Queen, the Prince of Wales, and the Emperor of the French. 


FRY’S CHOCOLATE 


for the Table and for Eating, in cakes, sticks, and drops; also in fancy boxes, in great variety, is very pure, wholesome, 
and sustaining. 
FRY’S CELEBRATED HOM@OPATHIC COCOA. 


JOHNSTON'S 
ESSENCE OF COFFEE. 


“We would counsel all who can appreciate and enjoy a well prepared cup of Coffee to bring the 
Essence of Coffee manufactured by James Johnston, Paisley, to the test of the breakfast table.”—Alloa 


Advertiser, Oct. 5, 1867. 
JOHNSTON’S ESSENCE OF COFFEE. 
“Tt is delicious.”"— Weekly Review, 31st August, 1867. 
JOHNSTON’S ESSENCE OF COFFEE. 


“One of the best preparations of Coffee we have seen is the Essence manufactured by James Johnston, 
Paisley.” —Kelso Chronicle, 25th October, 1867. 
JOHNSTON’S ESSENCE OF COFFEE. 
“Tt is far superior to any other Essence I have tried.”— William Wallace, F.R.S.E., F.C.8., Glasgow. 


SOLD BY THE GROCERS, ETC. 


COMMAND. (SUPERIOR EASY CHAIRS. 


MESSRS. T. H. FILMER AND SON 


re Respectfally call 
attention to their 
Celebrated EASY 
CHAIRS, which with 
their stock of su- 
perior FURNITURE 
EPO 5S p AK ai ) (the largest in the 
ite: sé : , 7 ! Y kingdom) may be 

VICTORIA WORKS, BIKMINGHAM. ' Be 3 - fh seen at 
OSEPH GILLOT! respectfully directs the attention of ih h lid 9 off \ FILMER AND SON'S 
e the Commercial I'ublic, and of ail who use Steel Pens, to the \ i PM Ne 4 \\ Uris gT«REs ’ 
incomparab’e excellence of his preductions, which, for Quaity of | WAH = A \y 3 BERNERS 
Ma'erial, Easy Action, and Great Durability, will ensure universai | | f:|)\\ E SS j) \\ $1&32, J 


wsitr 


























cy RD 
preference, NN AN ST., OXFO 
AS STREET, W. 


| i 
Every Packet Ly Pf Bilin 0 \ \ Ws 
tears the at i, - =e ‘| i Tit <( N) « SSS es 
Fac simile of his ; “ 2tLYFO, S| Lal | Dy © 
Si D 5 “ 5 ” = 
ce: —_ Sar 2 AN ILLUSTRATED 


They can be obtained, Re‘ail, of every Desier in the World. Waole : cs 
sale, at the Works, Gramam Street, Birmingham ; ne branct : Caratocuz Post 
Establishments, 91, Joun Stzsut, New York; and 37, Graceouvaca -_ Free. 
Street, London, F.C. 
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THE BEST REMEDY FOR INDIGESTION. 


—_- 
,. —_—_— 








| CAMOMILE PILLS. 


Sold in bottles at 1s. 14d.; 2s. 9d., and lls. each, in every Town in the Kingdom. 


CAUTION. 
Be sure to ask for ““ NORTON’S PILLS,” and do not be persuaded to purchase an imitation. 


A CLEAR COMPLEZAION!!! 


GODFREY’S 


EXTRACT OF ELDER FLOWERS 


Is strongly recommended for Softening, Improving, Beautifying, and Preserving the Ski, 
and giving it-a blooming and charming appearance: Tt will completely remove Tan, Sunburn, 
Redness, &e., and by its Balsamic and Healing qualities render the skin soft, pliable, and 
free from dryness, &c., clear it from every humour, pimple, or eruption; and by continuing 
its use only a short time, the skin will become and continue soft and smooth, and the com- 
plexion perfectly clear and beautiful. 

Sold in Bottles, price 2s. 9d., by all Medicine Vendors and Perfumers, 


BOOTH AND FOX. 


EIDER DUCK and ARCTIC GOOSE DOWN CLOTHING, and PATENT DOWN QUILTS, 


are now in very great demand. 


Real Down UNDER SKIRTS and Over Skirts, Vests, Garibaldies, also Chest Protectors, are as 
WARM as several folds of Woollen fabric, and not nearly the weight of one, and are a great protection 
against an easterly wind. 


The Turkey Red Chintz Patterns are fast coloured, and equal in effect to rich INDIAN SHAWLS. 
The Silk and Llama Coverings of these goods are highly attractive. 
The Chintz Skirts, Quilts, &c., will ash with the Down inside without injury. 

















SOLD BY LEADING DRAPERS AND UPHOLSTERERS. 





Prize Medal awarded at London iu 1862, and at Dublin in 1885. 




















(REGISTERED.) 

This unrivalled Soap, if constantly used, will produce a healthy appearance 
to the Skin, while at the same time it acts as a preventive of infectious 
diseases.— See Medical Testimony, Tapest, §c. Fc. 

To be had in Tablets, 50, 
6d. and ls. each, 


ek . 
W. V. WRIGHT & COMPY. So 7 Mamufact ating Chonists ly 
LON: sON. & 
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COMPLETION OF THE CRITICAL ENGLISH TESTAMENT. 





NOW READY. 
THE THIRD AND CONCLUDING VOLUME OF 


THE CRITICAL 
ENGLISH TESTAMENT. 


BEING 


AN ADAPTATION OF BENGEL’S GNOMON, WITH NUMEROUS NOTES, 


SHOWING THE 


PRECISE RESULTS OF MODERN GRITICISM AND EXEGESIS, 


EDITED BY 


Rev. W. L. BLACKLEY, M.A, & Rev. JAS. HAWES, M.A, 


8 vols. crown 8vo., price 18s. 





The Publisher is desirous of drawing attention to this important work, the purpose of which 
is to enable the English reader, with the Authorised Version in his hand, and mithout any knon- 
ledge of Greek, to understand the precise results of modern criticism in revising the text of the 
New Testament. It seems strange that the English language has been until now without a book 
containing thes information. 








The following will serve to show the high estimation in which the work is 
held by the Press. 





‘Of Bengel’s ‘Gnomon,’ Archdeacon Hare justly 
said :—‘ He condenses more matter into a line than 
can be extracted from pages of other writers.’ The 
‘Gnomon’ still stands facile princeps ; it needs supple- 
menting, but it has not been superseded. Such sup- 
plement the Editors have supplied by incorporating 
the most important results of modern textual criticism, 
such as are contained in the works of Tischendorf, 
Alford, Ellicott, and others. A more valuable 
handbook for the Bible student could not have 
been supplied.”—British Quarterly Review. 


“ Bengel is a pious writer to a high degree; and 
the mixture of his rich spiritual exegesis with strictly 
critical matter is no ordinary advantage. We re- 
commend the work as by far the best, for the 
size and price, which has ever appeared in 
England.’’—Clerical Journal. 


‘In this very useful work scarcely a single pas- 
sage of interest in the New Testament is left 
unexplained.’”’—Church and State Review. 


‘The Editors of this valuable work have put before 
the English reader the results of the labours of 
more than twenty eminent commentators. Ho 
who uses the book will find that he is reading Bengel’s 
suggestive ‘Gnomon,’ modifying it by the critical 
investigations of Tischendorf and Alford, comparing 
it with the exegetical works of De Wette, Meyer, 
Olshausen, and others, and adding to it also profound 
|remarks and glowing sayings from the writings of 
| such men as Trench and Stier. The book is a hand-. 
|some one, and a marvel of cheapness.”—Fvange- 
' lical Magazine. 
| ‘‘ This work will enrich every library in which it is 
' placed.” — Watchman. 

‘* It is the best form in which Bengel’s ‘Gnomon’ 
has yet been given to the English public.”—Zondon 
Review. 
| ‘For the English reader the best and cheapest 
‘commentary on the New Testament.”—Jreeman. 
f&‘‘ We know nothing equal to it for the Eng- 
| lish reader.”’—Christian Spectator. 








STRAHAN AND CO., 56, LUDGATE HILL. 
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NOW READY AT ALL BOOKSELLERS, 


THE YEAR OF PRAISE: 


BEING HYMNS, WITH TUNES, FOR THE SUNDAYS AND HOLIDAYS 
OF THE YEAR. 

Intended for use in Canterbury Cathedral, and adapted for Cathedral and Parish 
Churches generally. 


Edited by Henry Atrorp, D.D., Dean of Canterbury ; 


Assisted in the Musical Part by Roserr Hake, M.A., Precentor, and Tuomas 
Evance Jones, Organist, of Canterbury Cathedral, 
*,* This Book contains four Hymns for every Sunday in the year, the first Hymn in each case 
being adapted, as an Introit, to the special subject of the Sunday. 
For public convenience, THE YEAR OF PRAISE is issued in four forms, 
namely :-— 
Y. LARGE TYPE, with MUSIC. Imperial 16mo., 3s, 6d. 
II. SMALL TYPE, with MUSIC. Crown 8vo., 1s. 6d. 
III. LARGE TYPE, without MUSIC. Small 8vo., ls. 
IV. SMALL TYPE, without MUSIC. Demy 18mo., 6d. 


STRAHAN & CO., 56, LUDGATE HILL. 





WORKS BY HENRY ALFORD, D.D., 


DEAN OF CANTERBURY. 





The Year of Prayer; 
BEING FAMILY PRAYERS FOR THE CHRISTIAN YEAR, 


There are Two Editions of this Book—one for Heads oy families, 3s. 6d., and a smaller one for the 
other Members of the Household, 1s. 6d. 


How to Study the New Testament. 


Small 8vo. 


3s. 


6d. 
Section I. THE GOSPELS AND THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES. 


Sscrion II. THE EPISTLES. 


(Nearly Ready. 


Eastertide Sermons. 


8ma:! 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
Preached before the University of Cambridge on Four Sundays after Easter, 1866. 


The Queen’s English. 


Small 8vo. 5s. 


Meditations: 


ON ADVENT, ON CREATION, ON PROVIDENCE, 
Small 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


Letters from Abroad. 


Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


The Poetical Works of Henry Alford. 


Fifth Edition, containing many Pieces now first collected, small 8vo, 65s. 


[Nearly Ready. 





STRAHAN & CO., 56, LUDGATE HILL. 





IMPORTANT NOTICE. 

THE HOMILIST, Edited by Rev. 

Davip Tsomas, D.D., assisted by some of 
the most eminent Ministers. On the First of 
January, 1868, will be published Part I. of a 
New and Enlarged Series of this favourite Serial. 
As each part will contain sixteen Sermons fully 
or partially composed, it will be the cheapest 
Periodical to the Student and Preacher ever 
issued. Price 9d. (monthly). A Post-Office 
Order for 10s. will secure it for one year post 
free. Also, just published, a Catalogue of 
Second-hand Books, price One Penny, post free. 
R. D. Dickinson 92, Farringdon Street, London, 


Ul 

MCHEYNE MEMORIAL CHURCH, DUNDEE. 
]* is proposed to build a Mission 
Churen in Dundee in memory of M‘Cheyne. 

St. Peter's congregation have subscribed £1,500, 
ut the church to be worthy of its name will 
cost at least £2,000 more. It is confidently 
expected that many throughout the land who 
revere his memory, or to whom his works have 
been blessed, will kindly contribute to this ob- 
ject. Contributions will be thankfully received 
by Professor Burns, New College, Glasgow; 
Rev. Anprew A. Bonar, Glasgow; Joun Mo. 
Donatp, Esq., Free Church Offices, Edinburgh ; 





or Rey. Wittiam Witson, Dundee, 
ae 





FIELD's GUINEA FAMILY BIBLE, 

large type, with References, Plates, and 
Family Register, best morocco Binding; a 
matchless volume, The largest stock of Family 
Bibles in “London, from 10s, to 20 guineas, at 
Figip's great Bible Warehouse, No. 65, Regent’s 
Quadrant, next St. James's Hall. 


IELD’S GUINEA IVORY-BOUND 
CHURUII SERVICES, with best gilt rims, 
clasp, and carved monogram. A large variety 
of Ivory-bonnd Prayer Books, from 5s, to five 
guineas, at Fixto's great Bible Warehouse, 65, 
Regent’s Quadrant, next St. James's Hall. 


THREE HUNDRED BIBLE 

STORIES, with nearly 300 Bible Pictures 
—a Pictorial Sunday-book for the Young, hand- 
somely bound, price 4s. 6d, Sent Post free 
from Joun Fisiy's great Bible Warehouse, 65, 
Regent’s Quadrant. Every family should have 
this pretty book. 30,000 copies have been sold. 





Just out, Threepence Monthly, 

HOME PIETY; A Fireside Book for Old and 
Young, free by post for Three Stamps. Part 
One Gratis on receipt of Stamps for Part 
Two. Apply to Apam aNo Co, (Limited), 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

London: F. Farran, 282, Strand. 


NEW CHRISTMAS GIPT-BOOKS, 1867, 


OUR CHRISTMAS PARTY. By Old 
Merry. Stories Round the Fire, after fupper, 
by W.H. G. Kingston, R. M. Ballantyne, 
Edwin Hodder, Sidney Daryl, and others of 
the Party. 1s., illustrated., 


OLD MERRY’S ANNUAL FOR 1868. 
Splendidly bound and illustrated, 5s. 


OLIVER WYNDHAM: a Tale of the 
Great Plague. By the Author of ** Naomi.” 
Front spiece, 6s. 


THE STORY OF DR. LIVINGSTONE’S 
LIFE AND LABOURS. By H. G. Apams. 
Portrait and Illustrations, 6s. 


THE CABINET OF THE EARTH UN- 
LOCKED. By E. 8S. Jackson, M.A., F.G.8. 
With many Illustrations, 2s, 


TOLD IN THE TWILIGHT. Short 
Stories for Long Evenings. By SiwNky Daryl. 
Illustrated, 3s. 6d. 


SILVER LAKE. By R. M. Ballantyne, 
Illustrated, 3s. 6d. 


THE YOUNG MAN SETTING OUT IN 
LIFE. By Rev. W. Guest, F.G.8. 2s. 6d. 


London: 
JACKSON, WALFORD, AND HODDER. 





NEW WORKS NOW READY. 


LAMPS, PITCHERS, AND TRUM- 
PETS. Lectures delivered to Students for 
the Ministry on the Vocation of the Preacher. 
lllustrated by Anecd Biographical, His- 
torical, and Eiucidatory—of every Urder of 
Pulpit Eloquence, from the Great Preachers 
of all Ages. By the Rev. E. Paxron Hoop. 
Square crown 8vo., 10s. 6d. 


ENGLISH MONASTICISM: its Rise 
and Influence. By O'DstL Travers Hiu, 
F.R.G.S. 8vo., 15s. 

“* Full of careful research and intelligent ob- 
servation, A highly interesting and thoroughly 
instructive book.”—Zzamuner. 


THE DAILY PRAYER-BOOK. For the 
Use ot Families. By Ropert Vavauan, D D. 
In square crown 8v0, (Jn a few days. 


THE FAMILY: its Duties, Joys, and 
Sorrows. By Count A. De Gasparin, Crown 
8vo., 7s. 6d. 

‘*Emphatically a book for the home library, 
rich in the counsels of the ripest experience.” — 

Our Own Fireside. 


REMOTER STARS IN THE CHURCH 
SKY. A Gallery of Uncelebrated Divines. 
By Georcs GitFiiuan. Crown &vo., 3s. 6d. 


THE WORK OF GOD IN EVERY AGE, 
A History of Christian Revival, Ancient and 
Modern. By the Author of “A _ Revived 
Ministry our only hope for a Revived Church,” 
&c. Crown 8vo., 6s. 


REMAREABLE FACTS: Illustrative 
and Confirmatory of Different Portions of 
Holy Scripture, By the late Rev. J. Lei- 
cup, D.D. Crown &vo., 5s. 


SERMONS FROM THE STUDIO. By 

Marts Sisrez. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

“ A very pretty story-book.”"— Spectator. 
THE CHRISTIAN YEAR-BOOK. Con- 
taining a Summary of Christian Work, and 
the Results of Missionary Effort throughout 
tg World. Second Issue, 2s, 6d. 
(Nearly ready. 
€ 
London: 


JACKSON, WALFORD, AND HODDER, 
21, Paternoster Row. 
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“PURITY AND EXCELLENCE OF QUALITY.” 


anal 


EXHIBITIONS of 185/,1862,1865, 
AND ALSO 


ASILVER MEDAL’ 


AT THE 
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SOLD BY ALL GROCERS AND DRUGGISTS. 


: fi fpran Lerdint, | 


eq 


THE “EXCELSIOR” PRIZE MEDAL 
ceyeuree, , FAMILY SEWING & EMBROIDERING MACHINES  y.r\ccter co, gon 


Simple to Learn, 
ARE THE SIMPLEST, CHEAPEST, AND BEST. Geel enh Qetustien 


Quiet in Working. . si 
s ews with equal ease on any thickness of material, from two ordinary spools, requires no . 
Price from £6 6s. rewinding, and the seam if cut at ‘every inch will not rip. ‘ Price from £6 6s. 


WHIGHT & MANN, 148, HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


Carpets J. MAPLE « co, 


COMPLETE HOUSE FURNISHING ESTABLISHMENT, 
Carp ets A House of any magnitude completely furnished in 3 days. Saving time, trouble, 


and expense; a great advantage to Country Customers, An Illustrated Catalogue free. 


Carp ets 145, 146, 147, Tottenham Court Road, & 1 to 12, Tottenham Place. 
SEWING MACHINES. 


PURCHASERS SHOULD SEE THE 


Ke L@e KE EN CC Ez, 


Which was awarded a Silver Medal, the Highest Premium for a Family Sewing Machine, 
At th PARIS EXPOSITION, July, 1867. 


The Gold Medals were awarded thus: one (Honorary), (under the head of ** Co-operateurs,”) to a Promoter of the Sewing Machine business, 
Pr t le la Machine & coudre); the other for a Machine to make Buttonholes, (‘machine & coudre a faire les boutonniéres)” ; neither of 
them veing for Famity Sewing Machines, as erroneously advertised, See Official Catalogue. The FLORENCE also received the Highest Prize, 
a Gold Medal, at Exhibition of the American Institu‘e, New York, 165 (in competition with every well-known Machine). It executes in a 
superior mauner all kinds of Sewing ever required in a family, makes four different stitches, including the Lock Stitch, has patent reversible feed- 
motion, fastens off its seam without stopping, and is warranted superior to ali others for family use, 

_ If any purchaser is dissatisfied with it, after a fair trial, we will give in exchange any Sewing Machine of similar 
price known to the trade, Prospectus and samples of work, post-free. Agents Wanted. Address—FLORENCE SEWING MACHINE 
COMPANY, 97, Cheapside, London ; 19 & 21, Blackfriars Street, Manchester ; 83, Union Street, Glasgow; 8, East Street, Brighton; 505, Broadway, 
New York; 111, Montgomery Street, San Francisco, California. Agents: MAY & SHAW, Soho Bazaar (Oxford Street Entrance), London; 


F. BAPTY, 30, Grafton Street, Dublin. 
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6 HER FACE LOOKED ALMOST GLORIFIED WITH DELIGHT.” 
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“Christmas comes but once a year, 
And when it comes it brings good cheer.” 


GOOD CHEER 


BEING THE 


+ Christmas Amber of “ Good THords.” 








Good C1 Cheer is otihih sy — 
MRS. OLIPHANT— 
MADAME SAINT-ANGE. 


NORMAN MACLEOD, D.D.— 
BILLY BUTTONS. 


THe Autuor oF “STUDIES FOR STORIES ”— 
«“ MUSCHACHITO MIO.” 


JEAN INGELOW— 
AN OLD WIFE'S SONG. 


WILLIAM GILBERT— 
MEMORY’S OFFERING. 


Tue Avutuor oF “JOHN HALIFAX”"— 
A GARDEN PARTY. 


MATTHEW BROWNE— 
TWOPENNY TRUDGE, 


M. B. SMEDLEY— 
THE WOUNDED DAISY, 

. SARAH TYTLER— | 

‘ MAD’S CHRISTMAS ADVENTURE, 

GEORGE MACDONALD— 
4 THE FAIRY COBBLER. 
j AND OTHERS. 
STRAHAN & CO, LONDON. 
[The prospectus of Goop Worpns for 1868 ts given on following p 








“ Good woras are-worth much, and cost little.” —Hereert. 





oe South, al nstrated. 





euiiie sy NORMAN MACLEOD, D.D., 


ONE OF HER MAJESTY’S CHAPLAINS. 








ARRANGEMENTS FOR 1868. 


REVIOUS to his departure for India, where he has gone to 
visit the Mission-Stations, at the request of the Church 
of Scotland, Dr. Macleod made full arrangements for the 
efficient conduct of GOOD WORDS during his six months’ 
absence. These arrangements are such as cannot fail to give 
the Magazine a higher position than it has yet occupied, and 
to make it more worthy of a universal circulation. Already, 
its circulation in this country is larger than that of any 
other Monthly Magazine; and during the current year, the 
Publishers have had the satisfaction to hear from one gentle- 
man travelling in Jamaica, that he saw negroes going to 
work with GOOD WORDS in their hands; from a second in 
Australia, that-he saw it in houses in the Blue Mountains; 
from a third. in the interior of China, that he came across it 
there; and from a fourth, that it is largely read in South 
Africa. The following is such an_ out-of-the-way tribute, 
that the Publishers hope they may be excused for quoting it. 
It is from a letter received by William Nelson, Esq., Publisher, 
Edinburgh, from his brother-in-law, and kindly communi- 
cated to them :— 

“On our way from Panama we paid:a visit to Pitcairn’s 
Island, but as it was getting late in the day we ould not 
land. However, Young came off in a canoe to the steamer. 
He is the grandson of the boatswain of the Bounty, and is now 
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invested with magisterial powers by the Islanders them- 


' selves, and his decision is always final. He seemed an 


intelligent quiet man. Another canoe came off with two 
young men, the son and son-in-law of Young, and the first 
question they asked was ‘ How is ow QUEEN VICTORIA 2’ 
and they then inquired if we could give them any copies of 
GOOD WORDS.” 

So much for popularity, although GOOD WORDS has 
never courted popularity as such. But acting on the con- 
viction that nothing is so human as Christianity, and no one 
so thoroughly a man as the Christian, it has striven to be 
nobly simple, and to be the common reading .of great and 
small. | 





The Volume for 1868 will contain: 


I. 
A New Three-volume Story, 
By the Author of “ JOHN HALIFAX.” 
il. 
Some New Poems, 
By ALFRED TENNYSON, Poet-Laureate. 
III. 
Papers, 
By the DUKE OF ARGYLL. 
IV. 
Historical Studies, 


By A. P. STANLEY, D.D., Dean of Westminster. 
Y: 


A Series of Papers, 
By the RIGHT HON. W. E. GLADSTONE, MP. 
VL. 
Peeps at the Far East, 


By NORMAN MACLEOD, D.D. 


And also Contributions from nearly all those other Writers who have 
raised GooD WorDs to its present condition. 





STRAHAN & 00, LONDON. 





ELEGANT PRESENTATION BOOK. 


Nearly ready, a handsome vol. of 900 pages, illustrated with 60 Wood Engravings from 
Designs by Eminent Artists, cloth extra, gilt, 7s. 6d. 


GOOD WORDS FOR 1867. 


Epirep sy NORMAN MACLEOD, D.D, 


ONE OF HER MAJESTY’S CHAPLAINS, 


This Volume contains the following Complete Works :— 


GUILD COURT: aLondon Story. By Gzorez MacDonap, 


Author of “Annals of a Quiet Neighbourhood,” &c. With Illustrations by 
G. J, Pinwell. 


THE STARLING: a Scotch Story. By Norman Macteop; D.D. With 
Illustrations by W. Small. 


GRACE’S FORTUNE: Actual Life in a Story. With Illustrations by 


J. Lawson. 


THE CREED OF CHRISTENDOM. Popular Expositions by 


PROFESSOR MANSEL. WILLIAM HANNA, D.D. 
ALEXANDER RALEIGH, D.D. W. LINDSAY ALEXANDER, D.D. 
THE BISHOP OF DERRY. C. J. VAUGHAN, D.D., Vicar of Doa- 


DAVID BROWN, D.D. caster. 
. Also numerous Papers by 


4 
THE DUKE OF ARGYLL, JAMES GLAISHER, 
THE DEAN OF CANTERBURY, ANTHONY TROLLOPE, 
SIR WM. THOMSON, J. M. LUDLOW, 
REV. C. PRITCHARD, F.R.S., PRINCIPAL TULLOCH, 
PROFESSOR SHAIRP, PROFESSOR PLUMPTRE, 
PROFESSOR C. PIAZZI SMYTH, R. W. DALE, M.A., 
CHARLES KINGSLEY, WILLIAM GILBERT, 
Tage Avutnor or “ JOHN HALIFAX,” AND OTHERS. 
F. T. PALGRAVE, 

——————— 


CASES FOR BINDING THE VOLUME. 


ZUBSCRIBERS are.informed that Cloth Cases for 

| binding the twelve monthly parts of “Good 

Si Words” for 1867 are now prepared, and can be 
had at the Booksellers. 


PRICH, 1s. 4d. 


“sseesase 


*.* Cases for all the previous Volwmes can also be had. 


56, Ludgate Hill, December, 1867. 


STRAHAN & CO. LONDON. 
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THE SEABOARD PARISH. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “ANNALS OF A QUIET NEIGHBOURHOOD.” 


CILAITER XI.—CONNIE’S DREAM. 
R. TURNER, 


being a good 

mechanic as 

well as sur- 

’ geon, proceed- 

ed to invent, 

and with his 

nj own hands in 

\ a great mea- 

~ gure construct 

akindof litter, 

. which, with a 

ey water-bed laid 

& upon it, could 

« be placed in 

= our own car- 

= riage for Con- 

“nie to lie 

upon, and 

— from that 

= lifted, with- 

=~ out disturb- 

—— 2 ing her, and 

¥ placed in a 

| similar manner in the railway carriage. He had laid 

' Connie repeatedly upon it before he was satisfied 

' that the arrangement of the springs, &c., was suc- 

cessful. But at length she declared that it was 

) perfect, and that she would not mind being carried 

' across the Arabian desert on a camel’s back with that 

under her. 

As the season advanced, she continued to im- 

' prove. I shall never forget the first time she was 

' carried out upon the lawn. If you can imagine an 

infant coming into the world capable of the observa- 

tion and delight of a child of eight or ten, you will 

have some idea of how Connie received the new 

impressions of everything around her. They were 

almost too much for her at first, however. She 

who had been used to scamper about like a wild thing 

on her pony, found the delight of a breath of wind 

almost more than she could bear. After she was laid 

down she closed her eyes, and the smile that flickered 

| about her mouth was of a sort that harmonized 

entirely with the two great tears that crept softly out 

from under her eyelids, and sank, rather than ran, 

down her cheeks. She lay so that she faced a rich tract 

of gently receding upland, plentifully wooded to the 

horizon’s edge, and through the wood peeped the white 

| and red houses of a little hamlet, with the square 

_ tower of its church just rising above the trees. A 

kind of frame was made to the whole picture by the 

_ nearer trees of our own woods, through an opening in 

| which, evidently made or left for its sake, the dis- 

tant prospect was visible. It was a morning in early 

_ summer, when the leaves were not quite full-grown 

_ but almost, and their green was shining and pure as 

the blue of the sky, when the air had no touch of 

bitterness or of lassitude, but was thoroughly warm, 
IV—11. 





and yet filled the lungs with the reviving as of a 
draught of cold water. We had fastened the carriage 
umbrella to the sofa, so that it should shade her per- 
fectly without obscuring her prospect; and behind this 
we all crept, leaving her to come to herself without 
being looked at, for emotion is a shy and sacred thing, 
and should be tenderly hidden by those who are near. 
The bees kept very beesy all about us. To see one 
huge fellow, as big as three ordinary ones, with pieces 
of red and yellow about him; as if he were the beadle 
of all bee-dom, and overgrown in consequence—to see 
him, I say, down in a little tuft of white clover, 
rolling about in it, hardly able to move for fatness, 
yet bumming away as if his business was to express 
the delight of the whole creation—was a sight! Then 
there were the butterflies, so light that they seemed to 
tumble up into the air, and get down again with diffi- 
culty. They bewildered me with their inscrutable 
variations of purpose. ‘‘If I could but see once, for 
an hour, into the mind of a butterfly,” I thought, “ it 
would be to me worth all the natural history I ever 
read. If I could but see why he changes his mind so 
often and so suddenly—what he saw about that flower 
to make him seek it—then why, on a nearer approach, 
he should decline further acquaintance with it, and go 
rocking away through the air, to do the same fifty 
times over again—it would give me an insight into all 
animal and vegetable life that ages of study could not 
bring me up to.” I was thinking all this behind my 
daughter’s umbrella, while a lark, whose body had 
melted quite away in the heavenly spaces, was scatter- 
ing bright beads of ringing melody straight down 
upon our heads; while a cock was crowing like a 
clarion from the home-farm, as if in defiance of the 
golden glitter of his silent brother on the roof of the 
stable; while a little stream that scampered down the 
same slope as the lawn lay upon, from a well in the 
stable-yard, mingled its sweet undertone of content- 
ment with the jubilation of the lark and the business- 
like hum of the bees; and while white clouds floated 
in the majesty of silence across the blue deeps of 
the heavens. The air was so full of life and re- 
viving, that it seemed like the crude substance that 
God might take to make babies’ souls of—only the 
very simile smells of materialism, and therefore I do 
not like it. 

‘** Papa,” said Connie at length, and I was beside 
her in a moment. Her face looked almost glorified 
with delight: there was a hush of that awe upon it 
which is perhaps one of the deepest kinds of delight. 
She put out her thin white hand, took hold of a button 
of my coat, drew me down towards her, and said in a 
whisper : 

“ Don’t you think God is here, papa?” 

‘Yes, I do, my darling,” I answered. 

“* Doesn’t he enjoy this ?” 

“Yes, my dear. He wouldn’t make us enjoy 
it if he did not enjoy it. It would be to deceive 
us to make us glad and blessed, while our Father 
did not care about it, or how it came to us. At 
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least it would amount to making us no longer his 
-children.” 

‘*Tam so glad you think so. 
enjoy it so much more now.” 

She could hardly finish her sentence, but burst out 
sobbing so that I was afraid she would hurt herself. 
I saw, however, that it was best to leave her to 
quiet herself, and motioned to the rest to keep back 
and let her recover as she could. The emotion 
passed off in a summer shower, and when I went 
round once more, her face was shining just like a 
wet landscape after the sun has come out and Nature 
has begun to make gentle game of her own past 
sorrows. In a little while, she was merry—merrier, 
notwithstanding her weakness, than I think I had 
ever seen her before. ; 

‘* Look at that comical sparrow,” she said. ‘‘ Look 
how he cocks his head first on one side and then 
on the other. Does he want us to see him? Is he 
bumptious, or what?” 

‘“*T hardly know, my dear. I think sparrows are 
very like schoolboys; and I suspect that if we under- 
stood the one class thoroughly, we should understand 
the other. But I confess I do not yet understand 
either.” 

‘* Perhaps you will when Charley and Harry are old 
enough to go to school,” said Connie. 

‘It is my only chance of making any true ac- 
quaintance with the sparrows,” I answered. ‘‘ Look 
at them now,” I exclaimed, as a little crowd of them 
suddenly appeared where only one had stood a moment 
before, and exploded in objurgation and general unin- 
telligible excitement. After some obscure fluttering 
of wings and pecking, they all vanished except two, 
which walked about in a dignified manner, trying ap- 
parently to seem quite unconscious each of the other’s 
presence. 

‘*T think it was a political meeting of some sort,” 
said Connie, laughing merrily. 

“Well, they have this advantage over us,” I 
answered, ‘‘that they get through their business, 
whatever it may be, with considerably greater expe- 
dition than we get through ours.” 

A short silence followed, during which Connie lay 
contemplating everything. 

‘* What do you think we girls are like, then, papa?” 
she asked at length. ‘‘ Don’t say you don’t know, 
now.” 

‘*T ought to know something more about you than 
I do about schoolboys. And I think I do know a little 
about girls—not much though. They puzzle me a 
good deal sometimes. I know what a great-hearted 
woman is, Connie.” 

“You can’t help doing that, papa,” interrupted 
Connie, adding with her old roguishness, ‘‘ You 
mustn’t pass yourself off for very knowing for that. 
By the time Wynnie is quite grown up, your skill 
will be tried.” 

‘*T hope I shall understand her then, and you too, 
Connie.” 

A shadow, just like the shadow of one of those 
white clouds above us, passed over her face, and she 
said, trying to smile: 

‘*T shall never grow up, papa. If Ilive, I shall only 
be a girl at best—a creature you can’t understand.” 


Ido. And I shall 





‘‘On the contrary, Connie, I think I understand 
you almost as well as mamma. But there isn’t go 
much to understand yet, you know, as there will be.” 

Her merriment returned. 

‘*Tell me what girls are like, then, or I shall sulk 
all day because you say there isn’t so much in me 
as in mamma.” 

‘* Well, I think, if the boys are like sparrows, you 
girls are like swallows., Did you ever watch them before 
rain, Connie, skimming about over the lawn as if it 
were water, low towards its surface, but never alight- 
ing? You never see them grubbing after worms. 
Nothing less than things with wings like themselves 
will satisfy them. They will be obliged to the earth 
only for a little mud to build themselves nests with, 
For the rest, they live in the air, and on the crea- 
tures of the air. And then, when they fancy the air 
begins to be uncivil, sending little shoots of cold 
through their warm feathers, they vanish. They 
won’t stand it. They’re off to a warmer climate, and 
you never know till you find they’re not there any 
more. There, Connie!” 

“‘T don’t know, papa, whether you are making 
game of us or not. If you are not, then I wish all 
you say were quite true of us. If you are, then I 
think it is not quite like you to be satirical.” 

‘‘T am no believer in satire, Connie. And I didn’t 
mean any. The swallows are lovely creatures, and 
there would be no harm if the girls were a little 
steadier than the swallows. Further satire than that 
I am innocent of.” 

‘‘T don’t mind that much, papa. Only I’m steady 
enough, and no thanks to me for it,” she added with 
a sigh. 

‘*Connie,” I said, ‘it’s all for the sake of your 
wings that you’re kept in your nest.” 

She did not stay out long this first day, for the life the 
air gave her soon tired her weak body. But the next 
morning she was brighter and better, and longing to 
get up and go out again. When she was once more 
laid on her couch on the lawn, in the midst of a 
world of light and busy-ness, in which the light was 
the busiest of all, she said to me: 

‘“‘ Papa, I had such a strange dream last night: 
shall I tell it you?” 

“If you please, my dear. I am very fond of 
dreams that have any sense in them—or even of any 
that have good nonsense in them. I woke this morn- 
ing, saying to myself, ‘ Dante, the poet, must have 
been a respectable man; for he was permitted by the 


council of Florence to carry the Nicene Oreed and 


the Multiplication Table in his coat of arms.’ Now 
tell me your dream.” 

Connie laughed. All the household tried to make 
Connie laugh, and generally succeeded. It was quite 
a triumph to Charley or Harry, and was sure to be 
recounted with glee at the next meal, when he suc- 
ceeded in making Connie laugh. 

‘‘ Mine wasn’t a dream to make me laugh. It was 
too dreadful at first, and too delightful afterwards. I 
suppose it was getting out for the first time yesterday 
that made me dream it. I thought I was lying quite 
still, without breathing even, with my hands straight 
down by my sides and my eyes closed. I did not 
choose to open them, for I knew that if I did I should 
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see nothing but the inside of the lid of my coffin. I 
did not mind it much at first, for I was very quiet, 
and not uncomfortable. Everything was as silent as 
it should be, for I was ten feet and a half under 
the surface of the earth in the churchyard. Old 
Rogers was not far from me on one side, and that 
was a comfort; only there was a thick wall of earth 
between. But as the time went on, I began to get 
uncomfortable. I could not help thinking how long 
T should have to wait for the resurrection.. Some- 
how I had forgotten all that you teach us about 
that. Perhaps it was a punishment—the dream—for 
forgetting it.” 

“Silly child ! 
reflections.” 

“Well, Pll go on with my dream. I lay a long 
time till I got very tired, and wanted to get up, oh, so 
much! But still I lay, and although I tried, I could 
not move hand or foot. At last I burst out crying. I 
was ashamed of crying in my coffin, but I couldn’t 
bear it any longer. I thought I was quite disgraced, 
for everybody was expected to be perfectly quiet and 
patient down there. But the moment I began to cry, 
I heard a sound. And when I listened it was the 
sound of spades and pickaxes. It went on and on, 
and came nearer and nearer. And then—it was so 
strange—I was dreadfully frightened at the idea of 
the light and the wind, and of the people seeing me in 
my coffin and my night-dress, and tried to persuade 
myself that it was somebody else they were digging 
for, or that they were only going to lay another coffin 
overmine. And I thought that if it was you, papa, 
I shouldn’t mind how long I lay there; for I shouldn’t 
feel a bit lonely, even though we could not speak a 
word to each other all the time. But the sounds came 
on, nearer and nearer, and at last a pickaxe struck, 
with a blow that jarred me all through, upon the lid 
of the coffin, right over my head. 

«Here she is, poor thing!’ I heard a sweet voice 
say. 
“*T’m so glad we’ve found her,’ said another voice. 

“¢She couldn’t bear it any longer,’ said a third 
more pitiful voice than either of the others. ‘I heard 
her first,’ it went on. ‘I was away up in Orion, when I 
thought I heard a woman crying that oughtn’t to be 
crying. And I stopped and listened.” And I heard 
her again. Then I knew that it was one of the buried 
ones, and that she had been buried long enough, and 
was ready for the resurrection. So as any business 
can wait except that, I flew here and there till I fell 
in with the rest of you.’ 

“T think, papa, that this must have been because 
of what you were saying the other evening about the 
mysticism of St. Paul; that while he defended with 
ali his might the actual resurrection of Christ and 
the resurrection of those he came to save, he used it 
as meaning something more yet, as a symbol for our 
coming out of the death of sin into the life of truth. 
Isn’t that right, papa?” 

“Yes, my dear; I believe so. But I want to hear 
me dream first, and then your way of accounting 

or it.” 

“There isn’t much more of it now.” 

“There must be the best of it.” 

“Yes. I allow that. Well, while they spoke—-it 


Your dream is far better than your 





was a wonderfully clear and connected dream : I never 
had one like it for that, or for anything else—they 
were clearing away the earth and stones from the top 
of my coffin. And I lay trembling and expecting to 
be looked at, like a thing in a box as I was, every 
moment. But they lifted me, coffin and all, out of 
the grave, for I felt the motion of it up. Then they 
set it down, and I heard them taking the lid off. But 
after the lid was off, it did not seem to make much 
difference tome. I could not open my eyes. I saw 
no light, and felt no wind blowing upon me. But I 
heard whispering about me. Then I felt warm, soft 
hands washing my face, and then I felt wafts of wind 
coming on my face, and thought they came from the 
waving of wings. And when they had washed my 


eyes, the air came upon them so sweet and cool, and I- 


opened them, I thought, and here I was lying on this 
couch, with butterflies and bees flitting and buzzing 
about me, the brook singing somewhere near me, and 
a lark up in the sky. But there were no angels— 
only plenty of light and wind and living creatures. 
And I don’t think I ever knew before what happiness 
meant. Wasn’t it a resurrection, papa, to come out of 
the grave into such a world as this ?” 

‘* Indeed it was, my darling. And a very beautiful 
and true dream. There is no need for me to moralize 
it to you, for you have done so for yourself already. 
But not only do I think that the coming out of sin 
into goodness, out of unbelief into faith in God, is like 
your dream; but I do expect that no dream of such 
delight can come up to the sense of fresh life and 
being that we shall have when we get on the higher 
body after this one won’t serve our purpose any 
longer, and is worn out and cast aside. The very 
ability of the mind, whether of itself, or by some 
inspiration of the Almighty, to dream such things, 
is a proof of our capacity for such things, a proof, I 
think, that for such things we were made. Here 
comes in the chance for faith in God—the confidence 
in his being and perfection that he would not have 
made us capable without meaning to fill that capacity. 
If he is able to make us capable, that is the harder 
half done already. The other he can easily do. And 
if he is love he will do it. You should thank God for 
that dream, Connie.” 

‘«T was afraid to do that, papa.” 

‘‘That is as much as to fear that there is one place 
to which David might have fled, where God would not 
find him—the most terrible of all thoughts.” 

‘*Where do you mean, papa ?” 

‘Dreamland, my dear. If it is right to thank God 
for a beautiful thought—I mean a thought of strength 
and grace giving you fresh life and hope—why should 
you be less bold to thank him when such thoughts 
arise in plainer shape—take such vivid forms to your 
mind that they seem to come through the doors of the 
eyes into the vestibule of the brain, and thence into 
the inner chambers of the soul ?” 


CHAPTER XII.—THE JOURNEY. 


For more than two months Charley and Harry had 
been preparing for the journey. The moment they 
heard of the prospect of it, they began to pre- 
pare, accumulate, and pack stores both for the 
transit and the sojourn. First of all there was 
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an extensive preparation of ginger-beer, consisting, 
as I was informed in confidence, of brown sugar, 
ground ginger, and cold water. This store was, how- 
ever, as near as I can judge, exhausted and renewed 
about twelve times before the day of departure arrived; 
and when at last the auspicious morning dawned, 
they remembered with dismay that they had drunk 
the last drop two days before, and there was none in 
stock. Then there was a wonderful and more success- 
ful hoarding of marbles, of a variety so great that my 
memory refuses to bear the names of the different 
kinds, which, I think, must have greatly increased since 
the time when I too was a boy, when a marble—one 
of real white marble with red veins especially—pro- 
duced in my mind something of the delight that a work 
of art produces now. These were carefully deposited 
in one of the many divisions of a huge old hair-trunk, 
which they had got their uncle Weir, who could use 
his father’s tools with pleasure if not to profit, to fit 
up for them with a multiplicity of boxes, and cup- 
boards, and drawers, and trays, and slides, that was 
quite bewildering. In this same box was stowed also 
a quantity of hair, the gleanings of all the horse-tails 
upon the premises. This was for making fishing- 
tackle, with a vague notion on the part of Harry 
that it was to be employed in catching whales and 
crocodiles. Then all their favourite books were 
stowed away in the same chest, in especial a packet of 
a dozen penny books, of which I think I could give a 
complete list now. For one evening as I searched 
about in the lumber-room after a set of old library 
steps, which I wanted to get repaired, I came upon 
the chest, and opening it, discovered my boys’ 
hoard, and in it this packet of books: I sat down 
on the top of the chest and read them all through, 
from Jack the Giant-killer down to Hop o’ my 
Thumb, without rising, and this in the broad day- 
light, with the yellow sunshine nestling beside me 
on the rose-coloured silken seat, richly worked, of a 
large stately-looking chair with three golden legs. 
Yes, I could tell you all those stories, not to say the 
names of them, over yet. Only I knew every one of 
them before; finding now that they had fared like 
good vintages, for if they had lost something in 
potency, they had gained much in flavour. Harry could 
not read these, and Charley not very well, but they 
put confidence in them notwithstanding, in virtue of 
the red, blue, and yellow prints. Then there was a 
pox of sawdust, the design of which I have not yet 
discovered; a huge ball of string; a rabbit’s skin; a 
Noah’s ark ; an American clock, that refused to go for 
all the variety of treatment they gave it; a box of 
lead-soldiers, and twenty other things, amongst which 
was a huge gilt ball having an eagle of brass with 
outspread wings on the top of it. 

Great was their consternation and dismay when they 
found that this magazine could not be taken in the 
post-chaise in which they were to follow us to the 
station. A good part of our luggage had been sent 
on before us, but the boys had intended the precious 
box to go with themselves. Knowing well, however, 
how little they would miss it, and with what shouts of 
south-sea discovery they would greet the forgotten 
treasure when they returned, I insisted on the lumber- 
ing article being left in peace. So that, as man goeth 








treasureless to his grave, whatever he may hayg 
accumulated before the fatal moment, they had to get 
off for the far country without chest or ginger-beer— 
not therefore altogether so desolate and unprovided for 
as they imagined. The abandoned treasure was for- 
gotten the moment the few tears it had occasioned 
were wiped away. 

It was the loveliest of mornings when we started 
upon our journey. The sun shone, the wind was 
quiet, and everything was glad. The swallows were 
twittering from the corbels they had added to the 
adornment of the dear old house. 

‘“‘T’m sorry to leave the swallows behind,” said 
Wynnie, as she stepped into the carriage after her 


and strong-hearted for the journey. 
We set off. Connie was in delight with every- 


enter into the spirit of the cows feeding on the rich 
green grass of the meadows, of the donkeys eating 
by the roadside, of the horses we met, bravely diligent 
at their day’s work, as they trudged along the road 
with waggon or cart behind them. I sat by the 
coachman, but so that I could see her face by the 
slightest turning of my head. I knew by its ex- 
pression that she gave a silent blessing to the little 
troop of a brown-faced gipsy family, which came 
out of a dingy tent to look at the passing car- 
riage. A fleet of ducklings in a pool, paddling 
along under the convoy of the parent duck, next at- 
tracted her. 

‘Look! look. Isn’t that delicious?” she cried. 

“T don’t think I should like it though,” said 
Wynnie. 

“What shouldn’t you like, Wynnie?’” asked her 
mother. 

“To be in the water and not feel it wet. 
feathers !” 

‘‘ They feel it with their legs and their webby toes,” 
said Connie. 

‘‘ Yes, that is some consolation,” answered Wynnie. 

‘ And if you were a duck, you would feel the good 
of your feathers in winter, when you got into your 
cold bath of a morning.” 

I give all this chat for the sake of showing 
how Connie’s illness had not in the least with- 


Those 


rather, as it were, made all the fibres of her being 
more delicate and sympathetic, so that the things 
around her could enter her soul even more easily than 


reality brought her into closer contact with the move- 
ments of all vitality. 

We had to pass through the village to reach the 
railway station. Everybody almost was out to bid us 
good-bye. I did not want, for Connie’s sake chiefly, 
to have any scene, but recalling something I had for- 
gotten to say to one of my people, I stopped the 
carriage to speak to him. The same instant there was 
a crowd of women about us. But Connie was the 
centre of all their regards. They hardly looked at her 
mother or sister. Had she been a martyr who had 
stood the test and received her aureole, she could 
hardly have been more regarded. The common use 








thing, especially with all forms of animal life and | 
enjoyment that we saw on the road. She seemedto | 


before, and what had seemed to shut her out had in’ 
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mother. Connie, of course, was already there, eager | 





drawn her from nature and her sympathies—had || 
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of the word martyr is a curious instance of how 
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words get degraded. The sufferings involved in mar- 
tyrdom, and not the pure will giving occasion to that 
suffering, is fixed upon by the common mind as the 
martyrdom. The witness-bearing is lost sight of, ex- 
cept we can suppose that ‘‘ a martyr to the toothache ” 
means a witness of the fact of the toothache and its 
tortures. But while martyrdom really means a bear- 
ing for the sake of the truth, yet there is a way in 
which any suffering, even what we have brought 
upon ourselves, may become martyrdom. When it is 
so borne that the sufferer therein bears witness to the 
presence and fatherhood of God, in quiet, hopeful sub- 
mission to his will, in gentle endurance, and that 
effort after cheerfulness which is not seldom to be 
geen where the effort is hardest to make ;. more than 
all, perhaps, and rarest of all, when it is accepted as 
the just and merciful consequence of wrong-doing, and 
is endured humbly, and with righteous shame, as the 
cleansing of the Father’s hand, indicating that repent- 
ance unto life which lifts the sinner out of his sins, 
and makes him such that the holiest men of old would 
talk to him with gladness and respect, then indeed 
it may be called a martyrdom. This could not be 
Connie’s case, but the former was hers, and so far she 
might be called a martyr, even as the old women 
of the village designated her. 

After we had again started, our ears were invaded 
with shouts from the post-chaise behind us, in which 
Charley and Harry, their grief at the abandoned chest 
forgotten as if it had never been, were yelling in the 
exuberance of their gladness. Dora, more staid, as 
became her years, was trying to act the matron with 
them in vain, and old nursey had enough to do with 
Miss Connie’s baby to heed what the young gentlemen 
were about, so long as explosions of noise was all the 
mischief. Walter, the man-servant who had been with 
us ten years, and was the main prop of the establish- 
ment, looking after everything and putting his hand 
to everything, with an indefinite charge ranging 
from the nursery to the wine-cellar, and from the 
corn-bin to the pig-trough, and who, as we could not 
possibly get on without him, sat on the box of the 
post-chaise beside the driver from the Griffin, rather 
connived, I fear, than otherwise at the noise of the 
youngsters. 

‘Good-bye, Marshmallows,” they were shouting at 
the top of their voices, as if they had just been re- 
leased from a prison, where they had spent a wretched 
childhood; and as it could hardly offend anybody’s 
ears on the open country road, I allowed them to 
shout till they were tired, which condition fortunately 
arrived before we reached the station, so that there 
was no occasion for me to interfere. I always sought 
ay them as much liberty as could be afforded 

em. 

At the station we found Weir waiting to see us off, 
with my sister, now in wonderful health. Turner 
was likewise there, and ready to accompany us a good 
part of the way. But beyond the valuable assistance 
he lent us in moving her, no occasion arose for the 
exercise of his professional skill. She bore the 
journey wonderfully, slept not unfrequently, and 
only at the énd showed herself at length wearied. 
We stopped three times on the way: first at Salis- 





bury, where the streams running through the streets 
delighted her. There we remained one whole day, 
but sent the children and servants, all but my wife’s 
maid, on before us, under the charge of Walter. 
This left us more at ease. At Exeter, we stopped 
only the night, for Connie found herself quite 
able to go on the next morning. Here Turner left 
us, and we missed him very much. Connie looked 
a little out of spirits after his departure, but soon re- 
covered herself. The next night we spent at a small 
town on the borders of Devonshire, which was the 
limit of our railway journey. Here we remained for 
another whole day, for the remnant of the journey 
across part of Devonshire and Cornwall to the shore, 
must be posted, and was a good five hours’ work. We 
started about eleven o’clock, full of spirits at the 
thought that we had all but accomplished the only 
part of the undertaking about which we had had 
any uneasiness. Connie was quite merry. The air 
was thoroughly warm. We had an open carriage 
with a hood. Wynnie sat opposite her mother, Dora 
and Eliza the maid in the rumble, and I by tho 
coachman. The road being very hilly, we had four 
horses; and with four horses, sunshine, a gentle 
wind, hope and thankfulness, who would not bo 
happy ? 

There is a strange delight in motion, which I am not 
sure that I altogether understand. The hope of the 
end as bringing fresh enjoyment has something to do 
with it, no doubt ; the accompaniments of the motion, 
the change of scene, the mystery that lies beyond 
the next hill or the next turn in the road, the 
breath of the summer wind, the scent of the pine- 
trees especially, and of all the earth, the tinkling 
jangle of the harness as you pass the trees on tho 
roadside, the life of the horses, the glitter and tho 
shadow, the cottages and the roses and the rosy 
faces, the scent of burning wood or peat from the 
chimneys, these and a thousand other things com- 
bine to make such a journey delightful. But I be- 
lieve it needs something more than this—something 
even closer to the human life—to account for the 
pleasure that motion gives us. I suspect it is its 
living symbolism; the hidden relations which it 
bears to the eternal soul in its aspirations and 
longings — ever following after, ever attaining, 
never satisfied. Do not misunderstand’ me, my 
reader. A man, you will allow, perhaps, may be 
content although he is not and cannot be happy: I 
feel inclined to turn all this the other way, saying 
that a man ought always to be happy, never to be 
content. You will see I do not say contented: I say 
content. Here comes in his faith: his life is hid with 
Christ in God, measureless, unbounded. All things are 
his, to become his by blessed lovely gradations of gift, 
as his being enlarges to receive; and if ever tho 
shadow of his own necessary incompleteness falls 
upon the man, he has only to remember that in God’s 
idea he is complete, only his life is hid from himself 
with Christ his head in God the Infinite. If any ono 
accuses me here of mysticisni, I plead guilty with 
gladness: I only hope it may be of that true mysti- 
cism which, inasmuch as he makes constant use of it, 
St. Paul would understand at once. I leave it, how- 


ever. 
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I think I must have been the very happiest of the 
party myself. No doubt I was younger much than I 
am now, but then I was quite middle-aged, with full 
confession thereof in gray hairs and wrinkles. Why 
should not a man be happy when he is growing old, 
so long as his faith strengthens the feeble knees which 
chiefly suffer in the process of going down the hill ? 
True, the fever heat is over, and the oil burns more 
slowly in the lamp of life; but if there is less 
fervour, there is more pervading warmth; if less 
of fire, more of sunshine ; there is less smoke and 
more light. Verily, youth is good, but old age 
is better—to the man who forsakes not his youth 
when his youth forsakes him. The sweet visitings 
of nature do not depend upon youth or romance, 
but upon that quict spirit whose meekness inherits 
the earth. The smell of that field of beans gives 
me more delight now than ever it could have given 
me when I was a youth. And if I ask myself 
why, I find it is simply because I have more faith 
now than I had then. It came to me then as an 
accident of nature—a passing pleasure flung to me 
only as the dogs share of the crumbs. Now I believe 
that God means that odour of the bean-field; that 
when Jesus smelled such a scent about Jerusalem or 
in Galilee, he thought of his Father. And if God 
means it, itis mine, even if I should never smell it 
again. The music of the spheres is mine if old age 
should make me deaf as the adder. Am I mystical 
again, reader? Then I hope you are too, or will be 
before you have done with this same beautiful mysti- 
cal life of ours. More and more nature becomes to 
me one of God’s books of poetry—not his grandest— 
that is history—but his loveliest, perhaps. 

And ought I not to be happy when all who were 
with me were happy? I will not run the risk of 
wearying even my contemplative reader by de- 
scribing to him the various reflexes of happiness that 
shone from the countenances behind me in the car- 
riage, but I will try to hit each off in a word, or a 
single simile. My Ethelwyn’s face was bright with 
the brightness of a pale silvery moon that has done 
her harvest work, and, a little weary, lifts herself 
again into the deeper heavens from stooping towards 
the earth. Wynnie’s face was bright with the bright- 
ness of the morning star, ever growing pale and faint 
over the amber ocean that brightens at the sun’s 
approach ; for life looked to Wynnie severe in its 
‘ight, and somewhat sad because severe. Connie’s 
face was bright with the brightness of a lake in the 
rosy evening, the sound of the river flowing in and 
the sound of the river flowing forth just audible, but 
itself still, and content to be still and mirror the sunset. 
Dera’s was bright with the brightness of a marigold 
that follows the sun without knowing it; and Eliza’s 
was bright with the brightness of a half-blown 
cabbage rose, radiating good-humour. This last is 
not a good simile, but I cannot find a better. I con- 
fess failure, and go on. 

After stopping once to bait, during which operation 
Connie begged to be carried into the parlour. of the 
little inn that she might see the china figures that 
were certain to be on the chimney-piece, as indeed 
they were, where she drank a whole tumbler of new 
milk before we lifted her to carry her back, we came 





upon a wide high moorland country, the roads through 
which were lined with gorse in full golden bloom,. 
while patches of heather all about were showing their 
bells, though not yet in their autumnal outburst of 
urple fire. Here I began to be reminded of Scot- 
and, in which I had travelled a good deal between 
the ages of twenty and five-and-twenty. The further 
I went the stronger I felt the resemblance. The look 
of the fields, the stone fences that divided them, the | 
shape and colour and materials of the houses, the | 
aspect of the people, the feeling of the air, and of | 
the earth and sky generally, made me imagine myself | 
in a milder and more favoured Scotland. The west | 
wind was fresh, but had none of that sharp edge 
which one can so often detect in otherwise warm 
winds blowing under a hot sun. Though she had 
already travelled so many miles, Connie brightened | 
up within a few minutes after we got on this moor; || 
and we had not gone much farther before a shout | 
from the rumble informed us that keen-eyed little | 
Dora had discovered the Atlantic: a dip in the high 
coast revealed it blue and bright. We soon lost 
sight of it again, but in Connie’s eyes it seemed to | 
linger still. As often as I looked round, the blue 
of them seemed the reflection of the sea in their | 
little convex mirrors. Ethelwyn’s eyes, too, were | 
full of it, and a flush on her generally pale cheek 
showed that she too expected the ocean. After a few 
miles along this breezy expanse, we began to descend 
towards the sea-level. Down the winding of a gradual | 
slope, interrupted by steep descents, we approached this 
new chapter in our history. We came again upon a 
few trees here and there, all with their tops cut off in 
a plane inclined upwards away from the sea. For the 
sea-winds, like a sweeping scythe, bend the trees all 
away towards the land, and keep their tops mown 
with their sharp rushing, keen with salt spray off the 
crests of the broken waves. Then we passed through 
some ancient villages, with streets narrow, and steep, 
and sharp-angled, that needed careful driving, and 
the frequent pressure of the break upon the wheel. 
And now the sea shone upon us with nearer greeting, 
and we began to fancy we could hear its talk with the 
shore. At length we descended a sharp hill, reached 
the last level, drove over a bridge and down the line 
of the stream, saw the land vanish in the sea—a wide 
bay; then drove over another wooden drawbridge, 
and along the side of a canal, in which lay half-a- 
dozen sloops and schooners. Then came a row of 
pretty cottages; then a gate, and an ascent, and ere 
we reached the rectory, we were aware of its proximity 
by loud shouts, and the sight of Charley and Harry 
scampering along the top of a stone wall to meet us. 
This made their mother nervous, but she kept quiet, 
knowing that unrestrained anxiety is always in danger 
of bringing about the evil which it fears. A moment 
after, we drew up at a long porch, leading through 
the segment of a circle up to the door of the house. 
The journey was over, and we got down in the little | 
village of Kilkhaven, in the county of Cornwall. 


CHAPTER XIII.—WHAT WE DID WHEN WE ARRIVED. 


WE carried Connie in first of all, of course, and 
into the room which nurse had fixed upon for her— 
the best in the house, of course, again. She did seem 
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rough tired now, and no wonder. She had a cup of tea | ecstasies, and said to Dora many times—“‘Do be 
loom, at once, and in half an hour dinner was ready, | quiet, Dora;” although there was not a single crea- 
their of which we were all very glad. After dinner, I | ture but ourselves within hearing, and poor Connie 
rst of went up to Connie’s room. There I found her! seemed only delighted with the child’s explosions. 
Scot- fast asleep on the sofa, and Wynnie as fast asleep | So I was—but although I say so, I hardly know 
tween on the floor beside her. The drive and the sea| why I was pleased to see her thus, except it was 
rther air had had the same effect on both of them. But/|from a vague belief in the anodyne of slumber. 
» look pleased as I was to see Connie sleeping so sweetly, | But this pleasure did not last long; for as I stood 
1, the | I was even more pleased to see Wynnie asleep | regarding my two treasures, even as if my eyes 
s, the | on the floor. What a wonderful satisfaction it may | had made her uncomfortable, she suddenly opened 
nd of | give to a father and mother to see this or that| hers, and started to her feet, with the words, 
nyself | child asleep! It is when her kittens are asleep | ‘I beg your pardon, papa,” looking almost guiltily 
> west | that the cat creeps away to look after her own| round her, and putting up her hair hurriedly, as 
edge | ‘comforts. Our cat chose to have her kittens in| if she had committed an impropriety in being caught 
warm | my study once, and as I would not have her| untidy. This was fresh sign of a condition of mind 
> had further disturbed than to give them another cushion | that was not healthy. 
tened i to lie on in place of that which belonged to my} ‘‘ My dear,” I said, ‘‘ what do you beg my pardon. 
noor; | sofa, I had many opportunities of watching them | for? Iwas so pleased to see you asleep; and you 
shout | as I wrote, or prepared my sermons. But I must | look as if you thought I were going to scold you.” 
little | not talk about the cat and her kittens now. When| ‘Oh papa,” she said, laying her head on my 
high | parents see their children asleep, especially if they | shoulder, ‘‘I am afraid I must be very naughty. I 
| lost | have been suffering in any way, they breathe more | so often feel now as if I were doing something wrong, 
ed to } freely; a load is lifted off their minds; their re- | or rather as if you would think I was doing something 
blue | sponsibility seems over; the children have gone| wrong. Iam sure there must be something wicked 
their | back to their Father, and he alone is looking after | in me somewhere, though I do not clearly know what 
bes | them for a while. Now, I had not been comfort-| it is. When I woke up now, I felt as if I had 
cheek | able about Wynnie for some time, and especially | neglected something, and you had come to find fault 
a few during our journey, and still more especially during | withme. Js there anything, papa?” 
seend the last part of our journey. There was something} ‘‘ Nothing whatever, my child. But you cannot 
adual amiss with her. She seemed constantly more or less | be well when you feel like that.” 
d this dejected, as if she had something to think about} ‘I am perfectly well, so faras I know. Iwas so 
ppd that was too much for her, although, to tell the truth, | cross to Dora to-day! Why shouldn’t I feel happy 
off in | T really believe now that she had not quite enough to | when everybody else is? I must be wicked, papa.” 
mr the think about. Some people can thrive tolerably with- | Here Connie woke up. 
es all | out much thought : atleast, they both live comfortably | ‘‘There now! I’ve waked Connie,” Wynnie re- 
ees without it, and do not seem to be capable of effecting | sumed. ‘‘I’m always doing something I ought not to 
f the | it if it were required of them; while for others a large | do. Please go to sleep again, Connie, and take that 
ough amount of mental and spiritual operation is necessary | sin off my poor conscience.” 
teep, | for the health of both body and mind, and when the| ‘‘ What nonsense is Wynnie talking about being 
_and matter or occasion for so much is not afforded them, | wicked ?” asked Connie. 
heel. the consequence is analogous to what follows when a ‘‘Tt isn’t nonsense, Connie. You know I am.” 
ting, healthy physical system is not supplied with sufficient | ‘‘ I know nothing of the sort, Wynnie. If it were 
h the food: the oxygen, the source of life, begins to con-|menow! And yet I don’t feel wicked.” 
hed sume the life itself; it tears up the timbers of the} ‘‘My dear children,” I said, ‘“‘we must all pray 
| line house to burn against the cold. Or, to use a/to God for his Spirit, and then we shall feel 
wide different simile, when the Moses-rod of. circumstance | just as we ought to feel. It is not for any one 
idge, does not strike the rock and make the waters flow, | to say to himself how he ought to feel at any 
lf-a- such a mind—one that must think to live—will go} given moment; still less for one man to say to 
w of digging into itself, and is in danger of injuring | another how he ought to feel; that is in the former 
ane the very fountain of thought, by drawing away |case to do as St. Paul says he had learned to 
vs y its living water into ditches and stagnant pools. | give up doing—to judge our own selves, which 
— This was, I say, the case in part with my Wynnie, | ought to be left to God; in the latter case it is to 
Us, although I did not understand it at that moment. |do what our Lord has told us expressly we are 
uiet, She did not look quite happy, did not always | not to do—to judge other people. You get your 
nee meet a smile with a smile, looked almost reproy- | bonnet, Wynnie, and come out with me. I am 
— ingly upon the frolics of the little brother-imps, | going to explore a little of this desert island upon 
us: and though kindness itself when any real hurt or | which we have been cast away. And you, Connie, 
oe grief befell them, had reverted to her old, some- | just to please Wynnie, must try and go to sleep again.” 

what dictatorial manner, of which I have already | Wynnie ran for her bonnet, a little afraid perhaps 

spoken as interrupted by Connie’s accident. To her | that I was going to talk seriously to her; but showing 
VED. mother and me she was service itself, only service | no reluctance anyhow to accompany me. 

without the smile which is as the flame of the sacrifice | Now I wonder whether it will be better to tell what 
and | and makes it holy. So we were both a little uneasy | we saw, or only what we talked about, and give what 
mail } about her, for we did not understand her. On the | we saw in the shape in which we reported it to Connie, 
eee | journey she had seemed almost annoyed at Connie’s | when we came back into her room, bearing, like 
——— 
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the spies who went to search the land, our bunch of 
grapes, that is, of sweetnews of nature, to her who 
could not go to gather them for herself. I think it 
will be the best plan to take part of both plans. 

When we left the door of the house, we went up 
the few steps of a stair leading on to the downs, 
against and amidst, and indeed in, the rocks buttressing 
the sea-edge of which our new abode was built. A 
life for a big-winged angel seemed waiting us upon 
those downs. The wind still blew from the west, 
both warm and strong—I mean strength-giving—and 
the wind was the first thing we were aware of. The 
ground underfoot was green and soft and springy, 
and sprinkled all over with the bright flowers, 
chiefly yellow, that live amidst the short grasses of 
the downs, the shadows of whose unequal surface 
were now beginning to be thrown east, for the 
sun was going seawards. I stood up, stretched out 
my arms, threw back my shoulders and my head, 
and filled my chest with a draught of the delicious 
wind, feeling thereafter like a giant refreshed with 
wine. Wynnie stood apparently unmoved amidst the 
life-nectar, thoughtful, and turning her eyes hither 
and thither. 

‘* That makes me feel young again,” I said. 

‘*T wish it would make me feel old then,” said 
Wynnie. 

‘* What do you mean, my child ?” 

‘* Because then I should have a chance of knowing 
what it is like to feel young,” she answered rather 
eaigmatically. I did not reply. We were walking 
up the brow which hid the sea from us. The smell 
of the down-turf was indescribable in its homely 
delicacy; and by the time we had reached the top, 
almost every sense was filled with its own delight. 
The top of the hill was the edge of the great shore- 
cliff; and the sun was hanging on the face of the 
mightier sky-cliff opposite, and the sea stretched for 
visible miles and miles along the shore on either 
hand, its wide blue mantle fringed with lovely 
white wherever it met the land, and _ scalloped 
into all fantastic curves, according to the whim 
of the nether fires which had formed its bed; 
and the rush of the waves, as they bore the rising 
tide up on the shore, was the one music fit for 
the whole. Ear and eye, touch and smell, were 
alike invaded with blessedness. I ought to have 
kept this to give my reader in Connie’s room; 
but he shall share with her presently. The sense 
of space—of mighty room for life and growth filled 
my soul, and I thanked God in my heart. The 
wind seemed to bear that growth into my soul, 
even as the wind of God first breathed into man’s 
nostrils the breath of life, and the sun was the 
pledge of the fulfilment of every aspiration. I 
turned and looked at Wynnie. She stood pleased 
but listless amidst that which lifted me into the 
heaven of the Presence. 

** Don’t you enjoy all this grandeur, Wynnie ?” 

‘**T told you I was very wicked, papa.” 

** And I told you not to say so, Wynnie.” 

‘You see I cannot enjoy it, papa. I wonder why 
it is.” 

‘TI suspect it is because you hayen’t room, 
Wynnie.” 











‘‘I know you mean something more than I know, 
papa.” 

‘*T mean, my dear, that it is not because you are 
wicked, but because you do not know God well enough, 
and therefore your being, which can only live in him, 
is ‘cabined, cribbed, confined, bound in.’ It is only 
in him that the soul has room. In knowing him is 
life and its gladness. The secret of your own heart 
you can never know; but youcanknow Him who knows 
its secret. Look up, my darling; see the heavens and 
the earth. You do not feel them, and I do not call} 
upon you to feel them. It would be both useless and 
absurd todo so. But just let them look at you fora 
moment, and then tell me whether it must not bea 
blessed life that creates such a glory as this All.” 

She stood silent for a moment, looked up at the sky, 
looked round on the earth, looked far across the sea to 
the setting sun, and then turned her eyes upon me. 
They were filled with tears, but whether from feeling, 
or sorrow that she could not feel, I would not inquire. 
I made haste to speak again. 

‘*As this world of delight surrounds and enters 
your bodily frame, so does God surround your soul 
and live in it. To be at home with the awful 
source of your being, through the child-like faith 
which he not only permits, but requires, and is 
ever teaching you, or rather seeking to rouse up in 
you, is the only cure for such feelings as those that 
trouble you. Do not say it is too high for you. God 
made you in his own image, therefore capable of 
understanding him. For this final end he sent his 
Son, that the Father might with him come into you, 
and dwell with you. Till he does so, the temple of 
your soul is vacant; there is no light behind the veil, 
no cloudy pillar; and the priests, your thoughts, feel- 
ings, loves, and desires, moan and are troubled—for 
where is the work of the priest when the God is not 
there? When he comes to you, no mystery, no un- 
known feeling will any longer distress you. You will 
say, ‘He knows, though I do not.’ And you will be 
at the secret of the things he has made. You will 
feel what they are, and that which his will created in 
gladness you will receive in joy. One glimmer of the 
present God in this glory would send you home 
singing. But do not think I blame you, Wynnie, 
for feeling sad. I take it rather as the sign of a 
large life in you, that will not be satisfied with little 
things. Ido not know when or how it may please 
God to give you the quiet of mind that you need; 
but I tell you that I believe it is to be had; 
and, in the meantime, you must go on doing your 
work, trusting in God even for this. Tell him to 
look at your sorrow, ask him to come and set it 
right, making the joy go up in your heart by 
his presence. I do not know when this may be, I 
say, but you must have patience, and till he lays 
his hand on your head, you must be content to wash 
his feet with your tears. Only he will be better pleased 
if your faith keep you from weeping and from going 
about your duties mournful. Try to be brave and 
cheerful for the sake of Christ, and for the sake of your 
confidence in the beautiful teaching of God, whose 
course and scope you cannot yet understand. Trust, 
my daughter, and let that give you courage and 
strength.” 
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Now the sky and the sea and the earth must 
have made me able to say these things to her; 
but I knew that, whatever the immediate occasion 
of her sadness, such was its only real cure. Other 
things might, in virtue of the will of God that 
was in them, give her occupation and interest 
enough for a time, but nothing would do finally, 
but God himself. Here I was sure I was safe; here 
I knew lay the hunger of humanity. Humanity 
may, like other vital forms, diseased systems, fix on 
this or that as the object not merely of its desire but of 
its need: it can never be stilled by less than the bread 
of life—the very presence in the innermost nature of 
the Father and the Son. 

We walked on together. Wynnie made me no 
reply, but, weeping silently, clung to my arm. 
We walked a long way by the edge of the cliffs, 
beheld the sun go down, and then turned and went 
home. When we reached the house, Wynnie left 
me, saying only, ‘‘Thank you, papa. I think it is 
alltrue. I will try to be a better girl.” 

I went straight to Connie’s room: she was lying as 
I saw her last, looking out of her window. 

“Connie,” I said, ‘‘ Wynnie and I have had such a 
treat—such a sunset!” 

“Tye seen a little of the light of it on the waves 
in the bay there, but the high ground kept me from 
seeing the sunset itself. Did it set in the sea?” 

“You do want the General Gazetteer, after all, 
Connie. Is that water the Atlantic, or is it not? And 
if it be, where on earth could the sun set but in it ?” 

“Of course, papa. Whata goose lam! But don’t 
make game of me—please. I am too deliciously happy 
to be made game of to-night.” 

“T won’t make game of you, my darling. I will 
tell you about the sunset—the colours of it, at least. 
This must be one of the best places in the whole world 
to see sunsets.” 

**But you have had no tea, papa. I thought you 
would come and have your tea with me. But you 
were so long, that mamma would not let me wait any 
longer.” 

“Oh, never mind the tea, my dear. But Wynnie 
has had none. You've got a tea-caddy of your own, 
haven’t you ?” 

“Yes, and a teapot; and there’s the kettle on 
the hob—for I can’t do without a little fire in the 
evenings.” : 

** Then I'll make some tea for Wynnie and myself, 
and tell you at the same time about the sunset. I 
never saw such colours. I cannot tell you what it was 
like while the sun was yet going down, for the glory 
of it has burned the memory out of me. But after 
the sun was down, the sky remained thinking about 
him; and the thought of the sky was in delicate 
translucent green on the horizon, just the colour of 
the earth etherealized and glorified—a broad band; 
then came another broad band of pale rose-colour; 
and above that came the sky’s own eternal blue, pale 
likewise, but so sure and changeless. I never saw 
the green and the blue divided and harmonized by 
the rose-colour before. It was a wonderful sight. If 
it is warm enough to-morrow, we will carry you out 
on the height, that you may see what the evening 
will bring.” 





———— 








‘‘There is one thing about sunsets,” returned 
Connie—‘‘ two things, that make me rather sad— 
about themselves, not about anything else. Shall I 
tell you them ?” 

“Do, my love. There are few things more precious 
to learn than the effects of Nature upon individual 
minds. And there is not a feeling of yours, my child, 
that is not of value to me.” 

‘« You are so kind, papa. Iam so glad of my acci- 
dent. I think I should never have known how good 
you are but for that. But my thoughts seem so little 
worth after you say so much about them.” 

‘* Let me be judge of that, my dear.” 

‘* Weil, one thing is, that we shall never, never, 
never, see the same sunset again.” 

‘‘That is true. But why should we? God does 
not care to do the same thing over again. When it is 
once done, it is done, and he goes on doing some- 
thing new. For, to all eternity, he never will have 
done showing himself by new, fresh things. It would 
be a loss to do the same thing again.” 

‘But that just brings me to my second trouble. 
The thing is lost. I forget it. Do what I can, L 
cannot remember sunsets. I try to fix them fast in 
my memory, that I may recall them when I want 
them; but just as they fade out of the sky, all into 
blue or gray, so they fade out of my mind, and leave 
it as if they had never been there—except perhaps 
two or three. Now, though I did not see this one, 
yet, after you have talked about it, I shall never 
forget it.” 

‘Tt is not, and never will be, as if they had never 
been. They have their influence, and leave that far 
deeper than your memory—in your very being, 
Connie. But Ihave more to say about it, although 
it is only an idea, hardly an assurance. Our brain is 
necessarily an imperfect instrument. For its right 
work, perhaps it is needful that it should forget in 
part. But there are grounds for believing that nothing 
is ever really forgotten. I think that, when we have 
a higher existence than we have now, when we are 
clothed with that spiritual body of which St. Paul 
speaks, you will be able to recall any sunset you have 
ever seen, with an intensity proportioned to the degree 
of regard and attention you gave it when it was present 
to you. But here comes Wynnie to see how you are. 
—lI’ve been making some tea for you, Wynnie, my 
love.” 

‘© Oh, thank you, papa—I shall be so glad of some 
tea!” said Wynnie, the paleness of whose face showed 
the red rims of her eyes the more plainly. She had 
had what girls call a good cry, and was clearly the 
better for it. 

The same moment my wife came in. 

‘‘ Why didn’t you send for me, Harry, to get your 
tea?” she said. 

“TI did not deserve any, seeing I had disregarded 
proper times and seasons. But I knew you must 
be busy.” 

‘“‘T have been superintending the arrangement of 
bedrooms, and the unpacking, and twenty different 
things,” said Ethelwyn. ‘‘ We shall be so comfort- 
able! It is such a curious house! Have you hada 
nice walk ?” 

‘Mamma, I never had such a walk in my life,” 
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returned Wynnie. ‘‘ You would think the shore had 
been built for the sake of the show—just for a plat- 
form to see sunsets from. And the sea! Only the 
cliffs will be rather dangerous for the children.” 

**T have just been telling Connie about the sunset. 
She could see something of the colours on the water, 
but not much more.” 

‘**Oh, Connie, it will be so delightful to get you out 
here! Everything is so big! There is such room 
everywhere! But it must be awfully windy in winter,” 
said Wynnie, whose nature was always a little pro- 
spective, if not apprehensive. 

But I must not keep my reader longer upon mere 
family chat. 


CHAPTER XIV.—MORE ABOUT KILKHAVEN. 


Our dining-room was one story below the level at 
which we had entered the parsonage; for, as I have 
said, the house was built into the face of the cliff, just 
where it sunk nearly to the level of the shores of the 
bay. While at dinner, on the evening of our arrival, 
I kept looking from the window, of course. I saw 
before me, first a little bit of garden, mostly in turf, 
then a low stone wall; beyond, over the top of the 
wall, the blue water of the bay; then, beyond the 
water, all alive with light and motion, the rocks and 
sand-hills of the opposite side of the little bay, not a 
quarter of a mile across. I could likewise see where 
the shore went sweeping out and away to the north, 
with rock after rock standing far into the water, as 
if gazing over the awful wild, where there was 
nothing to break the deathly waste between Cornwall 
and Newfoundland. But for the moment I did not 
regard the huge power lying outside so much as the 
merry blue bay between me and those rocks and 
sandhills. If I moved my head a little to the right, 
I saw, over the top of the low wail already mentioned, 
and apparently quite close to it, the slender yellow 
masts of a schooner, her mainsail hanging loose from 
the gaff, whose peak was lowered. We must, I 
thought, be on the very harbour-quay. When I went 
out for my walk with Wynnie, I turned from the 
bay, and went to the brow of the cliffs overhanging 
the open sea on our own side of the bay. 

When I came down to breakfast in the same room 
next morning, I stared. The blue had changed to 
yellow. The life of the water was gone. Nothing 
met my eyes but a wide expanse of dead sand. You 
could walk straight across the bay to the hills oppo- 
site. From the look of the rocks, from the perpen- 
dicular cliffs on the coast, I had almost, without 
thinking, concluded that we were on the shore of a 
deep-water bay. It was high-water, or nearly so, 
then ; and now, when I looked westward, it was over 
a long reach of sands, on the far border of which the 
white fringe of the waves was visible, as if there was 
their hitherto, and further towards us they could not 
come. Beyond the fringe lay the low hill of the 
Atlantic. To add to my cenfusion, when I looked to 
the right, that is, up the bay towards the land, there 
was no schooner there. I went out at the window, 
which opened from the room upon the little lawn, to 
look, and then saw in a moment how it was. 

‘**Do you know, my dear,” I said to my wife, ‘‘ we 
are just at the mouth of that canal we saw as we came 





along? There are gates and a lock just outside there, 
The schooner that was under this window last night 
must have gone in with the tide. She is lying in the 
basin above now.” 

‘“*Oh, yes, papa,” Charley and Harry broke in 
together. ‘‘Wesaw it go up this morning. We’ye 
been out ever so long. It was so funny,” Charley 
went on—everything was funny with Charley—“to 
see it rise up like a Jack-in-the-box, and then slip 
into the quiet water through the other gates!” 

And when I thought about the waves tumbling and 
breaking away out there, and the wide yellow sands 


between, it was wonderful—which was what Charley | 


meant by funny—to see the little vessel lying s0 
many feet above it all, in a still plenty of repose, 
gathering strength, one might fancy, to rush out: 


again, when its time was come, into the turmoil | 


beyond, and dash its way through the breasts of the 
billows. 

After breakfast we had prayers, as usual, and after 
a visit to Connie, whom I found tired, but wonder- 


fully well, I went out for a walk by myself, to explore | 


the neighbourhood, find the church, and, in a word, 
do something to shake myself into my new garments, 
The day was glorious. I wandered along a green 
path, in the opposite direction from our walk the 
evening before, with a fir-wood on my right hand, 


and a belt of feathery tamarisks on my left, behind 


which lay gardens sloping steeply to a lower road, 
where stood a few pretty cottages. Turning a corner, 
I came suddenly in sight of the church, on the 
green down above me—a sheltered yet commanding 
situation; for, while the hill rose above it, pro- 
tecting it from the east, it looked down the bay, 
and the Atlantic lay open before it. All the earth 
seemed to lie behind it, and all its gaze to be 
fixed on the symbol of the infinite. It stood as the 
church ought to stand, leading men up the mount 
of vision, to the verge of the eternal, to send them 
back with their hearts full of the strength that springs 
from hope, by which alone the true work of the world 
can be done. And when I saw it I rejoiced to think 
that once more I was favoured with a church that had 
a history. Of course it is a happy thing to see new 
churches built wherever there is need of such; but 
to the full idea of the building it is necessary that 
it should be one in which the hopes and fears, the 
cares and consolations, the loves and desires of our 
forefathers should have been roofed ; where the hearts 
of those through whom our country has become that 
which it is—from whom not merely the life-blood 


of our bodies, but the life-blood of our spirits, has ~ 


come down to us, whose existence and whose efforts 
have made it possible for us to be that which we are— 
have before us worshipped that Spirit from whose 
fountain the whole torrent of being flows, who ever 
pours fresh streams into the wearying waters of hu- 
manity, so ready to settle down into a stagnant repose. 
Therefore I would far rather, when I may, worship 
in an old church, whose very stones are a history of 
how men strove to realize the infinite, compelling even 
the powers of nature into the task, as I soon found on 
the very doorway of this church, where the ripples of 
the outspread ocean, and grotesque imaginations of 
the monsters of its deeps, fixed, as it might seem, for 
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ever in stone, gave a distorted reflex, from the little 
mirror of the artist’s mind, of that mighty water, so 
awful, so significant to the human eye, which yet lies 
in the hollow of the Father’s palm, like the handful 
that the weary traveller lifts from the brook by the 
way. It isin virtue of the truth that went forth in 
such and such like attempts that we are able to 
hold our portion of the infinite reality which God 
only knows. They have founded our Church for 
us, and such a church as this will stand for the 
symbol of it; for here we too can worship the God 
of Abraham, of Isaac, and of Jacob—the God of 
Sidney, of Hooker, of Herbert. This church of 
Kilkhaven, old and worn, rose before me a history in 


 stone—so beaten and swept about by the “ wild west 


wind,” 


“ For whose path the Atlantic’s level powers 
Cleave themselves into chasms,” 


and so streamed upon, and washed, and dissolved, by 
the waters lifted from the sea and borne against it on 
the upper tide of the wind, that you could almost fancy 
it one of those churches that have been buried for ages 
beneath the encroaching waters, lifted again, by some 
mighty revulsion of nature’s heart, into the air of 
the sweet heavens, there to stand marked for ever 
with the tide-flows of the nether world—scooped, 
and hollowed, and worn like aeonian rocks that have 
slowly, but for ever, responded to the swirl and eddy 
of the wearing waters. So, from the most troublous 
of times, will the Church of our land arise, in virtue 
of what truth she holds, and in spite, if she rises at 
all, of the worldliness of those who, instead of seeking 
her service, have sought and gained the dignities 
which, if it be good that she have it in her power 
to bestow them, need the corrective of a sharply 
wholesome persecution which of late times she has 
not known. But God knows, and the fire will come 
in its course—first in the form of just indignation, it 
may be, against her professed servants, and then in 
the form of the furnace seven times heated, in which 
the true builders shall yet walk unhurt save as to 
their mortal part. 

I looked about for some cottage where the sexton 
might be supposed to live, and spied a slated roof, 
nearly on a level with the road, at a little dis- 
tance in front of me. I could at least inquire there. 
Before I reached it, however, an elderly woman 
came out and approached me. She was dressed in a 
white cap and a dark-coloured gown. On her face lay 
a certain repose which attracted me. She looked as 
if she had suffered, but had consented to it, and there- 
fore could smile. Her smile lay near the surface. A 
kind word was enough to draw it up from the well 
where it lay shimmering: you could always see the 
smile there, whether it was born or not. But even 
when she smiled, in the very glimmering of that 
moonbeam, you could seo the deep, still, perhaps 
dark, waters under. Oh! if one could but understand 
what goes on in the souls that have no words, perhaps 
no inclination, to set it forth! What had she en- 
dured? How had she learned to have that smile 
always near? What had consoled her, and yet left 
her her grief—turned it, perhaps, into hope? Should 
I ever know? 








She drew near me, as if she would have passed me, 
as she would have done, had I not spoken. I ‘think 
she came towards me to give me the opportunity of 
speaking if I wished, but she would not address 
me. 

‘© Good morning,” I said. 
to find the sexton ?”’ 

‘‘ Well, sir,” she answered, with a gleam of the 
smile brightening underneath her old skin, as it were, 
“TI be all the sexton you be likely to find this 
mornin’, sir. My husband, he be gone out to see 
one o’ Squire Tregarva’s hounds as was took ill last 
night. So if you want to see the old church, sir, 
you'll have to be content with an old woman to show 
you, sir.” 

‘TI shall be quite content, I assure you,” I an- 
swered. ‘ Will you go and get the key ?” 

“‘T have the key in my pocket, sir; for I thought 
that would be what you'd be after, sir. And by the 
time you come to my age, sir, you'll learn to think of 
your old bones, sir. I beg your pardon for making 
so free. For mayhap, says I to myself, he be the 
gentleman as be come to take Mr. Shepherd’s duty 
for him. Be ye now, sir?” 

All this was said in a slow sweet subdued tone, 
nearly of one pitch. You would have felt that 
she claimed the privilege of age with a kind of 
mournful gaiety, but was careful, and anxious even, 
not to presume upon it, and, therefore, gentle as a 
young girl. 

“Yes,” I answered. ‘‘My name is Walton. I 
have come to take the place of my friend Mr. Shep- 
herd; and, of course, I want to see the church.” 

‘‘ Well, she be a bee-utiful old church. Some 
things, I think, sir, grows more beautiful the older 
they grows. But it ain’t us, sir.” 

“‘T’m not so sure of that,” I said. 
mean ?” 

‘‘ Well, sir, there’s my little grandson in the cot- 
tage there: he’ll never be so beautiful again. Them 
children du be the loves. But we all grows uglier as 
we grows older. Churches don’t seem to, sir.” 

‘“‘T’m not so sure about all that,” I said again. 

‘They did say, sir, that I was a pretty girl once. 
I’m not much to look at now.” 

And she smiled with such a gracious amusement, 
that I felt at once that if there was any vanity left in 
this memory of her past loveliness, it was sweet as 
the memory of their old fragrance left in the withered 
leaves of the roses. 

‘‘But it du not matter, du it, sir? 
skin-deep.” 

‘T don’t believe that,” I answered. 
deep as the heart at least.” 

‘Well to be sure, my old husband du say I be as 
handsome in his eyes aseverI be. But I beg your 
pardon, sir, for talkin’ about myself. I believe it 
was the old church—she set us on to it.” 

‘The old church didn’t lead you into any harm then,” 
Tanswered. ‘The beauty that is in the heart will 
shine out of the face again some day—be sure of that. 
And after all, there is just the same kind of beauty in 
a good old face that there is in an old church. You 
can’t say the church is so trim and neat as it was the 
day that the first blast of the organ filled it as with a 


«Can you tell me where 


‘* What do you 


Beauty is only 


“Beauty is as 
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living soul. The carving is not quite so sharp, the 
timbers are not quite so clean. There is a good deal 
of mould and worm-eating and cobwebs about the 
old place. Yet both you and I think it more beautiful 
now than it wasthen. Well, I believe itis, as nearly 
as possible, the same with an old face. It has got 
stained, and weather-beaten, and worn; but if the 
organ of truth has been playing on inside the temple 
of the Lord, which St. Paul says our bodies are, there 
is in the old face, though both form and complexion 





are gone, just the beauty of the music inside. The 












wrinkles and the brownness can’t spoil it. A light 
shines through it all—that of the indwelling spirit. 
I wish we all grew old like the old churches.” 

She did not reply, but I thought I saw in her face 
that she understood my mysticism. We had been 
walking very slowly, had passed through the quaint 
lych-gate, and now the old woman had got the key 
in the lock ‘of the door, whose archway was figured 
and fashioned as I have described above, with a dozen 
mouldings or more, most of them ‘“‘carved so cu- 
riously.” 





THE EPISTLE TO THE PHILIPPIANS. 
BY THE DEAN OF CANTERBURY. 


PHILIPPI is remarkable as the first European city in 
which the Gospel was preached. In Acts xvi. 12, &c., 
we have the account of St. Paul’s arrival and pro- 
ceeding there. It may suffice to remind the reader 
now, that he was “shamefully entreated” there 
(1 Thess. ii. 2), and that this circumstance combined, 
with others of which we are not aware, and with his 
personal fervour of affection, to knit up a bond of 
more than ordinary attachment between him and the 
Philippian church. That church had begun with a 
discourse to a few pious women by the side of the 
little river Gangites; it grew to become the affec- 
tionate and only helper of the Apostle in his neces- 
sities on two several occasions; immediately after his 
departure from Philippi (see Phil. iv. 15, 16; 1 Thess. 
ii. 2), and again shortly before this Epistle was written | 
(see Phil. iv. 10, 18; 2 Cor. xi. 9). | 

I have elsewhere expressed the thought, that this | 
fervid attachment of St. Paul to the Philippian church | 
may perhaps be traced to the circumstance that we | 
find very few traces of Jews at Philippi. There was | 
no synagogue there, only a ‘‘ place for prayer” by the 
river side: the opposition to him arose, not from 
Jews, but from the masters of the maiden whom 
he had dispossessed. And thus the element which 
everywhere else offered the bitterest resistance to him, 
was wanting, or nearly so, here; and his fervent 
affection met with a worthy and entire return. 

But we must not imagine that Jewish influence was 
entirely absent at Philippi. We have traces of it, 
Phil. iii. 2—6. But it seems mainly to have come 
among the Philippians from without, not from persons | 
of their own body. 

We find an interesting trace of the fact that female 
converts were the first to receive the Gospel at Philippi, 
in the message sent to Euodia and Syntyche, chap. iv. 








2, 3, and the testimony borne to them, ‘‘inasmuch as 
they laboured with me in the Gospel.” (See corrections 
below.) | 

Philippi was probably visited again by the Apostle | 
on his journey from Ephesus to’ Macedonia, Acts xx. | 
1; and he is recorded to have done so again in Acts | 


poor: see 2 Cor. viii. 1, 2. They were in trouble, 
probably from persecution: see 2 Cor. viii. 2; Phil. i. 
28—30. They were in danger of, or already involved 
in, quarrel and dissension (see chap. ii. 1—4; i. 27; 
ii. 12, 14; iv. 2): but from what cause, does not ap- 
pear. 

The object of the Epistle appears to have been the 


pouring out of the affectionate and grateful heart of | 


the writer on account of the supply of his need in 
imprisonment, received from his Philippians through 
Epaphroditus. Of course, in such a writer, this would 
lead also to a rich pouring forth of the sympathies 
and counsels of his paternal Christian heart, which 
under the guidance of the Blessed Spirit have become 
a precious treasure of refreshment, consolation, and 
knowledge, for all ages of the. church. 

No Epistle receives more light from the appreciation 
of the time when, and place where, it was written. 
And on these points there is no reasonable doubt. Its 
own testimony plainly points out Rome as the place, 


and the latter part of the Apostle’s imprisonment ats 


the time. For in it salutations are sent from those of 
Ceesar’s household (chap. iv. 22), and the bonds of the 
writer are said to have become manifest in all the palace 
(pratorium: chap. i. 13), As to the precise portion of 
his imprisonment to which the letter belongs, we may 
gather this from its tone, and from the attendant 
circumstances implied. Let us compare it with the 
three contemporary Epistleswhich have come last under 
our notice—those to the Colossians, Ephesians, and 
Philemon. In them, there is a freer and more cheer- 
ful tone as regards himself, and the preaching of the 
Gospel, and the future: see, for instance Eph. vi. 19, 
20; Philem. 22; whereas in this there is a prevailing 
spirit of anxiety and sadness, evidently belonging to 
another period, and a different state of things as 
regarded himself. He speaks of the possible death of 
Epaphroditus as bringing to him, if it had happened, 
‘sorrow upon sorrow,” t.¢., in addition to sorrow already 
existing. He seems now to stand face to face with 
death, and to be deliberating which way he should in- 
cline, whether to dissolve and be with Christ, or to 


xx. 6, on his return to Asia. But of the state of the | abide with them (chap. i. 20, and following). 


church from the time of his first visit, all we know is to 


And besides these indications, there are others re- 


be gathered from this Epistle, and from a few scattered | lating to surrounding circumstances, which seem to 


notices in other Epistles. 


necessitate some considerable lapse of time since the 


They were, though liberal to him in his need, yet | commencement of his imprisonment. The preaching 
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of the Gospel was no longer his doing, but that of 
others (chap. i. 13-18). The Philippians had heard of 
his imprisonment, had raised funds and sent them by 
Epaphroditus, had heard of the sickness of the latter, 
who had had time to learn the effect of the news 
on them (chap. ii. 26), and was now recovered, and 
ready to go back to them. So that several journeys 
from Rome to Philippi had taken place, and these 
not rapid and for a special object, but casual. Again, 
it appears from chap. ii. 23 that he expected a speedy 
decision of his cause, which could hardly have been the 
case during the period indicated in Acts 11.30. Now 
the circumstances of St. Paul’s imprisonment tally 
very exactly with the indications thus furnished. At 
first, it appears to have been mild, and to have left 
him a considerable degree of liberty and ease of mind. 
But the year after it began (A.D. 62) Burrus, the Pra- 
torian prefect who influenced Nero for good, died, and 
the spirit of Nero’s government rapidly altered for the 
worse. It would not be improbable that shortly 
after that time the Apostle would be debarred the 
enjoyment of his own hired house, and be placed in 
stricter custody ; and then some of those who had had 
custody of him before would spread the knowledge of 
‘this bonds” in the palace, as related chap. i. 13. 

If we come now to consider the character and style 
of the Epistle, we shall find these to be peculiar, and 
in some respects, without example in the other letters 
of the Apostle. The style is discontinuous and abrupt, 
passing rapidly from one theme to another (see, as ex- 
amples, chap. ii. 18, 19, —24, 25,—30; iii. 1,—2, 3, 4,— 
14, 15, &c.); full of earnest exhortations (chap. i. 27 ; 
iii. 16; iv. 1, &c.; 4, 5, 8, 9), affectionate warnings 
(chap. ii. 3, 4, 14, &.; iii. 2, 17-19), disclosures of 
his own spiritual condition and feelings (chap. i. 21-26, 
—ii. 17,—iii. 4-14,—iy. 12, 13), declarations of the 
condition of Christians (chap. ii. 15, 16,—iii. 2, 20, 21), 
and of the sinful world (chap. iii. 18, 19)—of the loving 


’ counsels of our Father respecting us (chap. ii. 4-11), 


and the self-sacrifice and triumph of our Redeemer 
(chap. ii. 4-11). 

As to the character of the Epistle, it is full of loye— 
overflowing with expressions of affection.. See, among 
other proofs of this, chap. i. 8; ii. 1,12; iv. 1. We 
see how such a heart, penetrated to its depths by the 
Spirit of God, could love. Wecan see how that feeble 
frame, crushed to the very verge of death itself, 
shaken with fightings and fears, burning at every 
man’s offence, and weak with every man’s infirmities, 
had yet its sweet refreshments and calm resting- 
places of affection. We can form some estimate, 
if the bliss of reposing on human spirits who loved 
him was so great, how deep must have been his tran- 
quillity—how ample and how clear his fresh spring 


, of life and joy in Him of whom he could write, ‘‘ Yet 


it is not I that live, but Christ that liveth in me;” and 
of whose abiding power within him he felt, as he tells 
his Philippians, ‘‘I can do all things through Christ 
that strengtheneth me.” * 

After what has been said of the style of this Epistle, 
it would be in vain to attempt to range its contents 
under any continuous heads of thought. But we may 





* “New Testament for English Readers.” Introduction to Epistle to 
Philippians. 











indicate its principal portions and divisions, and re- 
mark, as we do so, on some of the precious and im- 
portant passages which abound in it. 

After the address and greeting (i. 1, 2), the Apostle 
gives thanks for their fellowship regarding the Gospel 
(8—5), expresses confidence that God will continue 
and perfect the same (6—8), and prays for their in- 
crease in holiness unto the day of Christ (9—11). Then 
follows a remarkable passage (12—26), in which he 
describes his condition at Rome: his feelings and 
hopes. Here we have evidence of a considerable 
change in his personal anticipations since the writing 
of the earlier Epistles. In 2 Cor. he had expressed the 
most confident expectation that he should not be un- 
clothed, but clothed upon, at his departure out of life. 
Earlier still, in 1 Thess., he had spoken of ‘‘ we which 
are alive and remain” at the Lord’s coming. But 
now that years have passed, and that change seems 
imminent, he speaks of his desire to “depart and be 
with Christ.” I need not point out to the intelligent 
reader how beautiful and true this is; nor remind him 
how foolish and suicidal a course it is to refuse, as 
some do, in a narrow and superstitious spirit, to recog- 
nise indications like this of changes in the apostolic 
mind. If St. Peter, as we know, was long in being 
thoroughly persuaded of the obsoleteness and irrele- 
vancy of Jewish ordinances, why should not St. Paul 
have passed through different states of expectation re- 
garding that of which neither man nor angel knows ? 

From chap. i. 27—ii. 18, we have exhortations to 
united firmness, to mutual concord, to humility, and, 
in general, to earnestness in religion. In ii. 5-11, 
where the example of Christ is upheld as an incentive 
to humility and mutual love, we have one of the 
most weighty and glorious passages in the Apostle’s 
writings; weighty, because it sets forth the whole 
doctrine respecting the prz-existence, deity, humilia- 
tion in humanity and suffering, and glorification of 
our blessed Lord; glorious, because it does this in 
such words as have fixed themselves in every Christian 
heart, and have contributed more, perhaps, than any 
other ever written, to form in our minds that complex 
image of Him whom we adore, of which no scorn or 
unbelief can ever deprive us. It is true, it is for usin 
England marred by one grievous mistranslation (see 
corrections below), which has taken away much of the 
majesty from its opening description of the Saviour. 

In chap. ii. 19—30, we have additional notices re- 
specting the Apostle’s state in his imprisonment, and 
announcements of his intended mission of Timotheus, 
and his actual mission of Epaphroditus. 

Chap. iii. begins a new strain, that of guarding 
against certain Judaizers, who, it would appear, were 
by this time creeping into the church at Philippi, and 
disturbing the simplicity of its faith. This warning 
he enforces (verses 1-16) by his own example, who, 
having everything in which fleshly trust might be 
reposed, had yet cast aside all for the excellency of the 
knowledge of Christ Jesus his Lord: and had forgotten 
the pride of the past for the prize of the future. In 
the course of this description of his own inner resolves, 
we have some of St. Paul’s very noblest utterances— 
words of beauty and of power, which will dwell in the 
heart of the Church, and of every Christian in tho 
Church, till the Lord comes again. From verse 17 to 
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chap. iv. 1, we have a solemn exhortation to follow 
this example, a fervid warning against the enemies of 
the cross of Christ, and, by contrast to them, a glorious 
description of the home and hope of us Christians. 
The hortatory part of the Epistle ends with an affec- 
tionate entreaty (iv. 1) to steadfastness. 

And then the letter draws to a close with injunctions 
to individuals (2, 3), and to them all (4—9). In verse 
3, we have one of those instances of St. Paul’s beauti- 
tiful expression of Christian courtesy, which we had 
to notice at the end of the Epistle to the Romans. 
When he requests his ‘‘ true yokefellow ” (who this 
was, is uncertain) to help Euodia and Syntyche, seeing 
that they laboured with him in the Gospel, he includes 
in this category Clement also, and other his fellow- 
labourers, nameless here, but whose names are re- 
corded elsewhere, even in the book of life. 

From ver. 10 to 20 he thanks them for the supply 
to his need which they had remitted, and takes occa- 
sion to say that he does not complain of want, but has 
strength for all things in Him that giveth him power. 
And with a parting salutation and benediction, the 
Epistle closes. 

We proceed to give our usual amount of ‘ corri- 
genda”’ in the authorised English version. And first, 
of places where our translators have not the best and 
most ancient reading of the text. 

In chap. i. 11, for ‘‘ fruits . . « . which are,” read 
‘‘fruit . ... which is.” Verses 16 and 17 are ar- 
ranged thus in all the ancient authorities: ‘these 
indeed out of love, knowing that I am set for the de- 
fence of the gospel: but the others out of self-seeking 
(see corrections below) proclaim Christ, not sincerely, 
thinking to raise up (so all the oldest MSS.) tribu- 
lation to my bonds.” ‘The English version has the 
verses transposed. In ver. 28, for ‘‘ but to you of sal- 
vation,” the oldest MSS. read, ‘‘but of your salvation.” 
Some very ancient ones read, *‘ but to us of salvation.” 

In chap. ii. 5, all the oldest MSS. read, ‘‘ Have this 
mind in you,” instead of ‘‘ Let this mind be in you.” 
In ver. 9, for ‘‘a name,” all our oldest MSS. have 
‘*the name.” In ver. 30, the words ‘‘ of Christ,’’ are 
omitted by one of the oldest MSS., and variously read 
by others; an almost sure sign that the original text 
did not contain them. 

In chap. iii. 11, for ‘‘ the resurrection of the dead,” 
all our oldest authorities have “the resurrection from 
the dead,” 7. e., that blessed and holy first resurrection, 
in which the dead in Christ shall rise before the rest of 
the dead (Rev. xx.). In ver. 12, for ‘‘Z am appre- 
hended of Christ Jesus,” read ‘*I was laid hold of 
(viz., at my conversion) by Christ.” In ver. 16, for 
‘let us walk by the same rule, let us mind the same 
thing,” read, with our three most ancient MSS. (others 
haying it variously), ‘‘walk on by the same path.” 
In ver. 21, the words ‘‘ that it may be,” are omitted 
in the most ancient MSS. If we leave them out, we 
shall have to supply, ‘‘so that it shall be.” 

In chap. iv. 13, read and render, ‘“‘I have strength 
for all things in him which giveth me power.” In 
ver. 23, all the oldest MSS. have, for ‘‘ be with you all. 
Amen,” ‘‘ be with your spirit,” omitting the ‘‘ Amen.” 

The chief places in which our translators have 
wrongly or inadequately rendered the original are 
the following :— 


b 





In chap. i. 6, ‘hath begun” should be “began,” 
In ver. 7, for ‘‘ to think this of you all,” ‘‘to be thus 
minded for (7.e., on behalf of) you all.” For “7 
have you in my heart,” substitute ‘‘ you have me in 
your heart.”” In ver. 8, for ‘‘ record,” ‘‘ witness;” 
and for “‘ in the bowels of Jesus Christ,” ‘‘ in the tender 
heart of Christ Jesus.” In ver. 9, for ‘‘ judgment,” 
read ‘‘ perception.” In ver. 10, for ‘‘ approve,” “ dis- 
cern.” In ver. 11, for “by,” ‘‘ through.” In ver. 13, 
for “are,” ‘*became:” and for ‘‘ in all other places,” 
‘to all others.” In ver. 14, ‘‘many” should be 
“most.” In ver. 16 (ver. 17 in the corrected text, 
see above), ‘‘ contention” should have been “ self-seek- 
ing.” The word cannot mean contention: see on 
Rom. xi. 8. In the same verse ‘‘ preach” is better 
‘‘proclaim,” and ‘‘ preached,” in ver. 18, ‘‘ proclaimed.” 
In ver. 18 also, “‘ will” ought to be ‘‘shall.” He is 
speaking, not of his own determination to rejoice over 
the proclaiming of Christ, but, as the correct words 
show, of his conviction that this proclaiming of Christ 
shall ultimately turn out a cause of joy to him. Ver. 
22 should run thus,—‘‘ But if to live in the flesh, 
this be to me fruit of my labour, then what I shall 
choose I know not:” i.e., if the continuance of my 
life in the flesh is to ensure fruit of my apostleship, 
then I am placed in a difficulty of choice. In ver. 25, 
for ‘‘ joy of faith,” ‘‘joy in your faith.” In ver. 26, 
read ‘‘ that in me your matter of boasting may abound 
in Christ Jesus, through my presence with you again.” 
In ver. 27, for ‘‘ let your conversation be as becometh,” 
the words “conduct yourselves worthily of” would 
even better express the meaning. For ‘“‘ your affairs,” 
substitute ‘‘ your state.” In ver. 28, for ‘‘of God,” 
‘‘from God.” In yer. 29, for ‘‘it is given,” ‘‘it hath 
been given.” 

In chap. ii. 1, ‘‘consolation” should be ‘‘ exhorta- 
tion.” The word in the original means both ; but, as 
**comfort”’ follows, it is not likely that the same idea 
would be repeated in two consecutive clauses. In the 
same verse, for ‘‘ bowels and mercies,” read *‘ tenderness 
and compassion.” In ver. 2, for “ being of one accerd, 
of one mind,”’ ‘‘ with united souls being of one mind.” 
In ver. 3, ‘“‘ strife” should be ‘‘self-seeking.” It is 
the same word as that mistranslated ‘‘ contention” in 
chap. i. 17 (16). In ver. 6, ‘‘ thought it not robbery to 
be equal with God” is altogether wrong, both in ren- 
dering and in the sense conveyed. The idea—if there 
be any idea conveyed by these unfortunate words— 
is, that Christ, not being on an equality with God 
originally, yet assumed this equality, thinking it no 
wrong, no robbery, to do so. 
from the mind of the Apostle, as expressed in the 
original words. That mind is, that Christ, being, 
previously existing, on an equality with God, did not 
regard this his equality, this his loftiness and glory, 
a thing to be held fast by Him, but gave it up and 
emptied himself so as to become man. And the very 
plain words in which this is expressed are: ‘‘ Who, 
existing (or being) in the form of God, deemed not his 
equality with God a thing to grasp at”—i.e. a matter 
for Him to retain, as one who grasps what he is afraid 
to lose. Thus, by keeping close to the original, the 
whole pra-existent majesty of Christ is set before us, 
and ‘the mind which was in Christ Jesus” is described 
in all its self-abandonment of divine love. In ver. 8, 
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the words should stand, ‘‘ becoming obedient even 
unto death, and that the death of the cross.” In 
yer. 9, for ‘hath highly exalted him, and given him,” 
“exalted him exceedingly, and gave him ’’—the re- 
ference being, not to his present state only, but to the 
events of the ascension and glorification of Him by 
the Father. In ver. 10, for ‘‘ that at the name of Jesus 
every knee shall bow,” it should stand “ that in the name 
of Jesus every knee should bend.” As the words stand 
in the authorised version, they seem to enjoin the prac- 
tice of ‘‘ bowing the knee” at the name of Jesus—i.e., 
when the name of Jesus is uttered. But we venture 
to say that no such meaning was in the mind of the 
writer. He intended to convey that the purpose of 
this exaltation of the Lord Jesus was, that in his name 
should all prayer be made; that no man should come 
to the Father but through Him. He himself shows 
what meaning he attached to the phrase ‘‘ bowing the 
knee” in Eph. iii. 14—‘‘ For this cause I bow my knees 
untothe Father... . thathe would grantyou.....” 
It is with him an expression for offering up prayer. It 
were much to be wished that such indefensible senses 
of Scripture texts might be universally by honest men 
abandoned, and that we might no longer be told that 
St. Paul, in the sublimest part of his most sublime 
description of the glory of our exalted Redeemer, is 
laying down a rule for a mere outward gesture when 
His name is mentioned. But, until we in England 
have the honesty to face the question of a corrected 
version of Scripture, this and even worse perversion of 
its sacred words will continue. 

In ver. 12, ‘‘ work out” ought to be ‘‘ carry out.” 
We do not work out our own salvation, for we are 
sayed by grace; but we do carry out our own salva- 
tion. The intent of the rendering “‘ work out” may 
not have been originally wrong, but as the term is 
now used, it gives a wrong idea, and one inconsistent 
with the assertion in the next verse. ‘Of his good 
pleasure” should be “for his good pleasure.” The 
meaning is not that God worketh in us to will and to 
do as He pleases, but that He worketh in us to will 
and to do so as to fulfil, in the direction of, his good 
pleasure; so that His will is subserved by our willing 
and doing. In ver. 15, for ‘‘ rebuke,” read ‘‘ reproach.” 
In ver. 16, for ‘“‘ that I may rejoice,” read “for a boast 
to me.” In ver. 17, for ‘if I be offered,” ‘‘if I am 
even being poured out.” He alludes to present, not 
merely to possible, circumstances, and regards his own 
blood as the libation being poured out over the sacri- 
fice, as the Jews poured wine (see Numbers xxviii. 7, 
xy. 4, &.) In the same verse, and in ver. 18, for 
“rejoice with,” ‘‘ congratulate.” In ver. 21, for ‘‘all,” 
“they all.” In ver. 25, for ‘‘ messenger,” read, as in 
the original, ‘ apostle.” The English translators had 
absolutely no right to contribute to false impressions 
respecting ecclesiastical names by mis-rendering the 
plain terms occurring in Scripture. 

In chap. iii. 2, for “dogs” and ‘‘evil workers,” 
“the dogs,” ‘the evil workers.” I may observe that 
the strange, un-English term, ‘‘ the concision,”’ is the 
only rendering possible for the contemptuous word 
which St. Paul uses to designate the Judaizing party. 
What he says is, ‘Beware of, I will not say the circwm- 
cision (for that is an honourable name, as I will pre- 
sently show you), but the concision—the mere amputa- 





as 








tion—the cutting off of the flesh, and no more.” He 
reserves the word circumcision, in its true sense, for 
Christians. In ver. 5, for “‘an Hebrew of the Hebrews,” 
which conveys little meaning to the English reader, 
‘*an Hebrew descended from Hebrews.” In ver. 6, 
** blameless” does not express enough. The original 
is ‘‘having become blameless.” Perhaps ‘having 
lived blameless” would be best in English. In ver. 
7, for ‘‘ counted,” ‘have counted.” He is describing, 
not merely some occasion on which he did this, but 
his long-since settled frame of mind. Then in ver. 8, 
it should be ‘‘ nay more, and I still count them all but 
loss for the sake of,” &c. ‘‘ Win” would be better 
‘* gain.” Loss and gain are opposed when speaking of 
commerce, which is the Apostle’s illustration here; loss 
and winning, when speaking of play, which is not. 
In ver. 9, ‘‘ of God by faith,” misses the original. It - 
is ‘‘ from God upon my faith,” 7.e., which is bestowed 
by God as consequent on faith on my part. In ver. 
10, for ‘* being made conformable unto,” ‘being con- 
formed to the likeness of.” In ver. 12, for ‘‘ attained,” 
“obtained.” It is a wholly different word from that 
rendered ‘‘ attained” in the last verse, and ought not 
to have been rendered by the same word in English. 
And it should proceed, “‘ or are already made perfect : 
but I press on (same word as in ver. 14 below), if 
so be that I may lay hold on that for which also I was 
laid hold on by Christ.” And in ver. 13, for ‘‘ appre- 
hended,” ‘‘laid hold.” In ver. 14, for ‘‘ high,” 
“heavenly.” In ver. 18, for ‘have told,” ‘‘told:” 
viz., when he was with them. In ver. 19, better keep 
the word ‘ perdition” for the Greek word constantly 
so rendered, instead of ‘‘ destruction.”? Great mischief 
has been done by our translators, leading to the confu- 
sion of many Scripture terms, from a fancy, which they 
themselves avow in their preface, of varying in different 
places the reading of the same word in the original. 
Sometimes, it must be done. The same Greek word 
expressed two ideas which the same word in English 
will not express. But they did it, as they confess, for 
mere variety’s sake. In ver. 20, for ‘‘ conversation,” 
which has to the English reader no meaning, substi- 
tute “country.” The original word means the 
“state” to which we belong as citizens. For ‘the 
Saviour,’ ‘“‘a Saviour.” In ver. 21, for ‘‘ our vile 
body,” the body of our humiliation ;” and for ‘‘ his 
glorious body,” ‘‘the body of his glory;” another 
instance of the way in which our version dilutes and 
loses the meaning and majesty of the original. For 
‘the working whereby,” ‘‘the working of his power 
whereby.” 

In chap. iv. 2, “ Euodias” should be ‘‘ Euodia.” 
It is a woman that is spoken of. In ver. 3, ‘‘ help 
those women which laboured,” ought to be, ‘“‘help them 
(the women just mentioned) inasmuchasthey laboured.” 
In ver. 4, for ‘‘and again I say,” ‘again I will say 
it.” In ver. 6, for ‘‘ careful for,” ‘anxious about.” 
For “‘ prayer and supplication,” ‘your prayer and your 
supplication.” In ver. 7, “keep” means “guard.” 
The words haye now become so familiar to English 
ears, that it would be pity to make any change; but 
the fact should be borne in mind. For “in Christ 
Jesus,” should stand ‘‘through Christ Jesus.” In ver. 
8, for ‘* honest,” ‘‘ seemly ” would approach nearer to 
‘« yenerable,” which is the literal sense of the original 
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\ 
word. For “if there be any virtue, and if there be any 
praise,” read, ‘‘ whatever virtue there is, and whatever 
praise.” In ver. 9, erase ‘‘have,” and for ‘‘ seen,” write 
‘“saw.” In ver. 11, erase ‘‘ have,” and write for ‘in 
whatsoever state I am,” ‘‘ in the state in which I am.” 
He alludes to one special occasion on which the Lord 
taught him this; probably to that time when (2 Cor. 
xii. 9) He said to him, “ My grace is sufficient for 
thee.” In ver. 12, for ‘‘ everywhere,” ‘‘in each;” 
and for ‘‘ J am instructed,” ‘‘ have I been instructed.” 
Ver. 13 has been already corrected, in noticing the 
reading (see above). In ver. 14, for “ye have well 
done,” ‘‘ ye did well.” In ver. 15, for ‘‘ as concerning,” 
‘in an account of.” In ver. 17, for ‘‘a gift,” ‘‘the 
gift ;” and for ‘‘ fruit,” “the fruit.” In ver. 19, for 
‘* by Christ Jesus,” ‘‘in Christ Jesus.” In ver. 20, for 
** Now,” ‘* But ;” and for ‘‘ God and our Father,” ‘‘our 
God and Father ;” and for ‘‘ glory,” ‘the glory.” 








The reader will see by these corrections that the 
Epistle to the Philippians is one in which, more than 
in most, the delicate and important points in transla- 
tion have been missed in the English authorised yer- 
sion. He will be able to estimate,. by making the 
corrections, how much of good sense and wisdom there 
is in the cry of danger, directly any one advocates a 
revision of that version. He will learn on which side 
to range himself in the controversy, which is sure, one 
day, to come—whether on the side of God, and God’s 
truth, and reverence for his word, and common 
honesty, or on that of those, who, in the old spirit of 
timidity and faithlessness, love quietness rather than 
truth, and are content to keep back from their coun- 
trymen the genuine word of God, for the sake of pre- 
venting unpleasant inquiries being made. 

We shall next hope to deal with the Pastoral Epis- 
tles to Timothy and Titus. 





PICTURES 
Il.—THE VICTORY 


A CERTAIN air of romance surrounds the early years 
of Constantine, the first Christian emperor, and the 
foremost leader in that great transition by which the 
human race finally passed from the old world into the 
new. Though destined to imperial dignity, and to 
more than imperial power, he was not himself born 
in the purple. He first saw the light at Naissus, 
a city of Moesia, in the year 274, at a time when 
his father Constantius Chlorus was still only a 
general in the Roman army, and probably without a 
dream of the high career that was afterwards to open 
before him. It was in the year 292 that the two 
Augusti, Diocletian and Maximian, who then shared 
between them the empire of the world, resolved still 
further to divide the cares and responsibilities of 
government by the assumption of two other colleagues 
under the title of Cesars. As one of these, the choice 
fell on Constantius, to whom was assigned the rich 
province of Gaul, Britain, and Spain. The event, 
which might have seemed to open a fresh career of 
hope and ambition to the young Constantine, now in 
his eighteenth year, served in the first instance only 
to cast a dark shadow over his birth and prospects. 
His mother, Helena, so celebrated afterwards for her 
pious though somewhat morbid enthusiasm, as the 
pilgrim of the holy places, was a woman of lowly 
parentage, and had been early united to Constantius 
by a form of marriage which was in its nature honour- 
able, but which did not confer on its offspring the 
right of succession to the father’s rank and possessions. 
On his accession to the purple, accordingly, she was at 
once discarded, in order to make room for another and 
more befitting alliance ; and her son in consequence be- 
came in the world’s eye, instead of a royal prince, only 
the child of an obscure mésalliance of former days. But 
though placed thus in an ambiguous position, he still 
retained a certain rank and precedence as the son of a 
reigning prince, remained at the court of Diocletian, 
and enjoyed, apparently, during that monarch’s reign, 
no small measure of the imperial fayour. He accom- 


panied him on his administrative and military expedi- 
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tions, and was admitted to share his counsels. Among 
other occasions, he was present, we are told, at the 
fatal conference which issued in the terrible edicts of 
303, no doubt hearing all, thinking much, and saying 
little. Two years afterwards the old emperors, Diocle- 
tian and Maximian, retired from the government, and 
Constantius, with the other Cesar, Galerius, succeeded 
to the high title and rank of Augustus. It was natural 
that Constantine should succeed to the lower position 
of Ceesar left vacant by his father’s elevation, and all 
eyes were accordingly turned towards him as the pre- 
sumptive heir. He already bulked largely and stood 
high in the public regard. Of lofty stature, of fair 
and majestic aspect, lithe and strong of limb, affable 
in speech, prompt, daring, skilful in all manly and 
chivalrous exercises, he was the very idol of the army, 
and the hero of the popularimagination. But fortune, 
ever the stern nurse of those she reserves for the 
greatest deeds, still seemed to fight against him. 
Galerius, his own and his father’s enemy, was on the 
spot, and had every means of directing the course of 
things according to his will, in the absence of his 
colleague in his distant province. He had no mind 
to increase his rival’s influence by the elevation of his 
son ; and accordingly, to the surprise and disappoint- 
ment of all, Constantine was thrust aside, and the 
vacant dignities conferred on two rude and compara- 
tively obscure soldiers, Maximin Daia and Flavius 
Severus. The young prince, alike resolute and self- 
restrained, bears the slight in silence, and patiently 
bides his time. He remains still at the palace of 
Nicomedia, more now, however, as a prisoner than as 
a courtier, and has to bear himself heedfully against 
continual snares laid for his destruction, but which 
his prompt and daring spirit enabled him generally 
to turn to good account. He was goaded on, we are 
told, tp fight with the wild beasts at the public games. 
He was placed again and again in the foremost post 
of danger in the Sarmatian wars, and returned un- 
harmed and covered with glory. He grappled in 
single combat with a bavbarian giant, seized him by 
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devising some stratagem for intercepting the journey 
before the morrow. On parting with him at night, 
he gaye him strict injunctions not to leave the palace 
until he had seen him next day, and given him his 
parting instructions. He delayed his appearance on 
the morrow till after midday, so as to postpone still fur- 
ther the moment of departure. But the prompt spirit 
of the young prince anticipated and defeated the 
snare. Instantly on receiving the imperial missive he 
took to horse, and ere break of day was already far 
on his way, and beyond the reach of pursuit. It is 
said that, still further to secure his retreat, he carried 
off with him at each station as large a number of 
horses as possible, and gave orders to lame the rest. 
He reached his father’s camp at Boulogne just in 
time to accompany him on his last expedition to 
Britain, and to receive his dying blessing at York, 
on the 25th July, 306. He was immediately pro- 
claimed his successor by the acclamation of the sol- 
diers, with the title of Augustus; but with his usual 
self-restraint, and in compliance with the jealous wish 
of Galerius, was content with the humbler name of 
Ceesar until the time came. 

The next six years were years of administrative 
activity and victorious defence. The tranquillity of 
the Christian churches, which under the gentle reign 
of his father had been preserved almost unbroken, was 
continued and confirmed, and the Franks and other 
barbarian hordes were routed, beaten back, and awed 
by acts of summary and terrible vengeance, on the 
Rhine. A strong line of forts throughout the entire 
course of the river, and vessels, filled with troops, 
passing up and down its waters, formed a still more 
effectual and permanent bulwark against future in- 
roads. Everywhere, from the Forth to the Mediterra- 
nean, from the skirts of the German forests to the shores 
of the Atlantic, the province felt the presence of a wise 
and provident ruler, and of a strong guardian hand. 

Meanwhile, in the empire at large, events were in 
progress which necessarily drew the attention of the 
young emperor to affairs and interests beyond the 
limits of his own province. At this time the Roman 
world had no fewer than six masters, each bearing 
the name of Augustus, and each claiming and exercis- 
ing within his own province independent authority. 
Galerius, the old emperor, still reigned at Nicomedia ; 
Maximin Daia, his nephew and nominee, held the 
eastern provinces; Licinius had recently succeeded 
Severus in the Illyrian province; Maxentius, the son 
of the abdicated emperor Maximian, had taken ad- 
vantage of a military revolt at Rome to place himself 
at the head of the Prietorian guards, and to assume 
the purple, and had then invited Maximian himself to 
share with him the honours and cares of power; and, 
last of all, Constantine himself had availed himself of 
a favourable occasion to exchange the title of Caesar 
for that of Augustus. But independent powers so 
near one another, and within the limits of the same 
empire, could not-long dwell in peace together. 
Hostile collision was inevitable, and the weaker must, 
sooner or later, give way before the stronger. The 
broken empire, too, groaning under the miseries of 
dismemberment and civil broils, longs for unity, and 
will be ready to welcome the first strong hand that 
will seize the scuptre of undivided empire, and strike 











down all opposing powers. The progress of events 
gradually prepared the way for this result. In the 
year 310 Maximian died, paying the just penalty of a 
treacherous attempt on the life of Constantine. In 
the next year Galerius expired amid the torments of a 
painful disease.. There remained, therefore, now only 
the four younger emperors, none of whom possessed, 
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beyond the others, any clear and prescriptive claim to 
supreme dominion, and between them accordingly 
must the great game be played for the empire of the 
world. 

The first offensive step was taken by Maxentius, 
Vain, licentious, cruel, he had already, in the space of 
six years, by his scandalous excesses and brutal 
tyranny, wholly alienated the affections of a people 
who had welcomed him with acclamation, and become 
the object of hatred and fear to every class but the rude 
soldiery whom he had admitted to share his pleasures 
andhis crimes. With a throne thus insecure at home, 
he had thefolly to provoke the hostility of his neighbours 
abroad. Swollen with a sense of his own superiority 
as the master of the old imperial city, he regarded 
himself as the true representative of the majesty of 
Rome, and talked superciliously of his colleagues in 
the empire as his mere lieutenants. Constantine was 
the first object of insult and of menace. On the pro- 
tence of avenging the death of his father, whom he 
had himself dethroned and driven into exile, he osten- 
tatiously insulted and threw down his rival’s statues, 
and threatened his dominions with invasion. Con- 
stantine, with characteristic promptitude and daring, 
resolved not to await but to anticipate the assault. 
Seizing the islands of Sardinia and Corsica as im- 
portant military positions on the enemy’s coast, he 
marched with such troops as he could rapidly draw 
together towards the frontier, and passing the Cottian 
Alps by the well-known defile of Mont Genevre, was 
already on the plains of Upper Italy, whilst still, in 
the imagination of his tardy adversary, on the banks 
of the Rhine. From thence he advanced by a rapid 
and irresistible progress ‘‘ along the road which seems 
to be the destined route of all the conquerors of the 
world.” 

It was at this period that an incident occurred which 
has imparted a tinge of the miraculous to one of the 
greatest moments of history, and which has more than 
any other event in the life of Constantine lived in the 
imagination of mankind. The omnipotent hand of 
God, it was said, had visibly interposed to consummate 
the triumph of that great cause which had begun 
three hundred years before in mystery and in miracle. 
The following is his own account of the event, as re- 
lated to the historian Eusebius, with all the solemnity 
of an oath, many years afterwards:—One afternoon, 
while marching at the head of his troops, there ap- 
peared to him in the sky, straight above the sun now 
verging towards its setting, a luminous cross, bear- 
ing the inscription, in the Greek language, By this 
conquer (Ev révrw vixa). Not himself only, but the 
whole army and many other spectators beheld with 
wonder the celestial sign. Musing in doubt as to the 
meaning and purpose of the vision, the night found 
him still in uncertainty, when, in a dream the Saviour 
himself appeared with the radiant cross in his hand, 
and commanded him to fashion, after its model, a 
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standard, to be borne before his armies as a sign of 
yictory in his future battles. He arose at break of 
day, and communicated the revelation, and the divine 
command to his counsellors. The proper artificers 
were forthwith called, and instructions given to con- 
struct a likeness of the mysterious cross in gold and 
precious stones. 

This standard, the celebrated Zabarum,* which 
Eusebius had himself seen, which remained in the 
imperial palace for a hundred years afterwards, and 
the figure of which we find reproduced on many 
medals of Constantine’s time, was of the following 
form. A long gilded staff, with a transverse beam 
towards its upper extremity, formed the figure of the 
cross. On its summit was a crown of gold, blazing 
with gems, and bearing on its circle the first letters of 
the Greek name of Christ, crossed over one another 
in the form of a monogram (3). From the trans- 
yerse bar hung a rich veil of purple, square in form, 
adorned with precious stones of dazzling brightness, 
and bearing on its upper part, beneath the sign of the 
cross, the embroidered images of the emperor, and of 
his children. + 

The story thus circumstantially told by Eusebius, 
and so far justified by the undoubted existence and 
long use of the Labarum, is repeated, though with 
yarious modifications, by other writers. Lactantius, 
the ‘‘ Christian Cicero,” and himself also a contempo- 
rary, relates the dream, but says nothing of the 
vision ; while another ancient but anonymous chroni- 
cler makes mention of the vision, but takes no notice 
of the dream. Philostorgius, a writer of the fifth cen- 
tury, speaks of the cross, which he represents as 
appearing in the sky in the very midst of the battle 
with Maxentius, but contributes the additional’ and 
somewhat suspicious circumstance of a circle of stars 
ranged around it like a rainbow, and forming the 
letters of the words, ‘‘ By this thou shalt conquer.” 
Nicephorus, Codrenus, and Zonares, content them- 
selves with reproducing, almost literally, the account 
of Eusebius, and Suidas sums up the whole legend as 
received in his time with emphatic brevity, thus :— 
“He saw in the sky a column of light, forming a 
cross, and bearing, ‘ By this conquer,’ and he became 
a Christian.” Finally, even the pagan rhetorician, 
Nazarius, in a panegyrical oration, recognises the fact 
of some miraculous manifestation of the divine power 
and presence at that supreme moment of the emperor’s 
life, but, with a bias natural in a heathen, substitutes 
for the shining cross an army of celestial legions 
drawn up in the sky. The varying form which the 
tradition thus assumes, and the discrepant accounts 
given of it, even by the only two contemporary wit- 
nesses, both of whom were on terms of intimacy with 
Constantine himself, certainly forbid our acceptance 
of the entire story as a piece of authentic history ; but 
it may none the less have had as its foundation a 
certain basis of truth. Its publication to the world 
by two such writers as Eusebius and Lactantius, at a 





* The origin and meaning of the name are wholly unknown. 

t Constantine, in point.of fact, had only one child at this time, a cir- 
cumstance which has been pointed out as throwing suspicion on the 
authenticity of the whole story. But the images may have been added 
afterwards, and may have been familiarly known to Eusebius as being 
on the standard, though he did not particularly advert to the time when 
they were put upon it, 








time when the memory of the expedition was still 
recent, and many of those who took part in it must 
have been still alive, together with the early and wide 
belief with which it was received throughout the 
ancient world, render it almost impossible to discard 
it as a mere baseless fiction ; nor would it perhaps be 
difficult to frame a probable enough rationale of its 
origin, without the assumption either of its entire 
falsehood on the one hand, or of its absolute and literal 
truth on the other. Nothing is more likely than that 
Constantine and his army may have actually beheld, 
at that critical moment, some remarkable appearance 
in the sky, which in the high excitement of the hour 
they might easily regard as miraculous, and interpret 
as a sign from heaven. 
splendour, in something like the form of a cross, 
would at once arrest the attention of all, and suggest 
the thought of the Christians and of the Christians’ 
God—that God who had so marvellously sustained his 
servants amid the fires of the recent persecution, and 
who had triumphed at last over all the gods of Rome. 
The circumstances were peculiarly fitted to create or 
deepen such impressions. It was a critical and solemn 
moment both for Constantine and his soldiers. ‘‘ For 
toman troops, and those who had served under the 
eagles, to invade the soil of Italy, to cross the sacred 
territory of the republic, to assault the Capitol, was at 
all times an enterprise which sent a tremor of vague 
dread through their ranks. Within ten years had two 
imperial armies melted away, through reluctance, 
pretended or real, to bear arms against Rome. Con- 
stantine himself, half-barbarian in race, of a nature 
manly but simple, strongly tinged with superstition, 
like all men nursed in camps, and all enterprising 
spirits who commit much to fortune, was not exempt 
from that impression. That Rome which he had never 
seen, in whose name, even while he knew her not, he 
reigned, loomed on him from afar as a phantom of 
glory and of mystery. At the moment of taking up 
arms against her, an inward feeling urged him to 
commend himself to some supernatural power, and to 
summon the protection of heaven to the succour of the 
powers of earth.”* At such a moment, and amid such 
feelings, the apparition of the shining cross might well 
be hailed as the divine response to his prayer, and 
mingling afterwards, as often happens after the scenes 
of an exciting day, with his dreams, might easily 
form itself into that vivid vision of Christ, and of the 
divine command to construct the victorious banner, 
which he related to Eusebius in after years. If it 
were indeed so, then we may surely regard the event, 
if not in its nature miraculous, as at least specially 
ordered for the accomplishment of high purposes, by 
the providence of Him who works alike in the move- 
ments of nature and in the hearts of men, and who 
had often before spoken to his servants through the 
medium of visions and of dreams. In any case the 
great historical fact which this supernatural incident 
was offered to explain, is itself beyond dispute. It is 
certain that from this time and ever afterwards Con- 
stantine did stand forth as never before on the side ‘of 
the Christians and of the Christian cause, that the 





* “T’Eglise ct L’Empire Romain au IVe, Siécle.” Par M. Albert de 
Broglie. Puris, 1860. Tome i. 213. 
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once despised symbol of the Christian faith was borne 
at the head of his armies on the field of battle, and 
that the whole policy and spirit of his reign became 
more and more decidedly Christian. 

The campaign thus inaugurated was rapid, short, 
and decisive. A single decisive battle at Susa, another 
before the gates of Turin, and a third under the walls 
of Verona, made him, in a brief space of time, master 
of the whole of Upper Italy, and threw open before 
him the road to Rome. Thither he advanced without 
delay by rapid marches along the Flaminian road, and 
at last, at Saxa Rubra, about nine miles from Rome, 
met with the advanced posts of the enemy. From the 
heights above this point he could look down on the 
whole plain of Latium and descry in the distance, on 
her throne of seven hills, the stately outlines of the 
Eternal City. 

It was on the 28th of October, 312, that the decisive 
battle was fought. By a strange infatuation Maxen- 
tius had chesen his post of defence close to the north 
bank of the Tiber, at the point where, by a sudden 
turn of its course, it flows in a direction from east to 
west. Crossing the Milvian bridge, by which the 
Flaminian road here issues from the city, he had 
drawn up his lines on the ground immediately before 
it, leaving thus no means of escape, in the event of 
defeat, but its narrow causeway, and a precarious 
bridge of boats which had been constructed beside it. 
The reckless tyrant himself lingered in the city to the 
last, celebrating, Lactantius tells us, by public games 
the seventh anniversary of his accession, and did not 
quit the circus till ignominiously driven from it by the 
indignant shouts and hootings of the populace. Before 
he reached the field the combat was already begun, and 
Constantine charging impetuously at the head of his 
Gallic legions, and blazing in resplendent golden 
armour, bore all before him. At the first onset the 
Roman cavalry gave way. The Italian and provincial 
levies, bound by no strong ties either of allegiance or 
discipline, broke up and scattered. Men had no heart 
to fight for a tyrant who had no spirit to fight for 
himself, and who richly deserved to forfeit a throne 
which he had so foully disgraced. The Praetorian 
guards alone, whose interests were inseparably bound 
up with those of their leader, and who had nothing to 
hope either from treachery or flight, held their ground 
to the last, sold their lives dear, and left their bodies on 
the spot; where they had first taken their stand. Their 
failing ranks was the signal for general disorder. 
Speedily the defeat was turned into a rout. The 
broken squadrons gave themselves to flight and rushed 
madly down the steep banks of the river, or crowded 
the narrow passage of the bridge. The confusion and 
desperate struggle for life were terrible. The neighing 
of frightened steeds, and the groans of dying mon, 
mingled fearfully with the shouts of the pursuing 
legions. Some were crushed or trampled down in the 
confusion ; others precipitated over the low parapet of 
the bridge. Among the rest Maxentius himself fell 
headlong, horse and man together, into the river and 
was carried at once by the weight of his armour to 
the lhottom. His body, found on the morrow deep in 
the muddy margin of the stream, was the first sure 
token to the people that his hated reign was really 
over, and that they might without fear abandon 





themselves to their joy, and welcome the accession of 
another master. 

The conqueror himself entered Rome on the 29th 
of October, 312, amid the congratulations of the 
senate and the joyful acclamations of the people. 
Continued fétes for days together celebrated tho 
auspicious revolution. Strangers flocked from every 
part of Italy to look upon the face of the conqueror, 
and share in the rejoicings and the opening hopes of | 
the new reign. 

The triumph of Constantine was undoubtedly also, | 
politically at least, the triumph of Christianity. Apart | 
even from the significancy of recent events, the pro- 
tecting favour which he had all along, after the | 
example of his father, extended to the proscribed and | 
persecuted people against their pagan oppressors, 
necessarily gave to his triumph the character of a 
signal blow to the one religion and a victory to the 
other. The champion and strong defender of the 
Christians had triumphed, and they had triumphed in 
him. Their security and their free action in the empire 
are safe. They may come now from their hiding- 
places in the catacombs into the open light of day, and 
show themselves fearlessly in the face of the world. 
On the other hand, the withdrawal of the imperial 
favour and countenance was'a deadly blow to Paganism. 
Essentially a state religion, now that the active sup- 
port and prestige of the state are passed away from it, 
its life and soul are gone. From the day that Con- 
stantine passed as a conqueror the Milvian bridge the 
reign of the Pagan empire and of imperial Paganism 
was over, and the Christian faith became henceforth 
the ascendant principle alike in the political and in 
the religious sphere. Already and long before had it 
conquered in the domain of the soul and of conscience, 
now it comes forth to claim, and has at last achieved 
also its rightful place in the world. Constantine, in 
espousing and protecting Christianity, did not create, 
but only recognised a fact. He only removed the 
stone from the grave’s mouth that the living Church 
of God might arise like its Master and go forth from 
the darkness and do her work in the world. Yet on 
these first days of deliverance there were few patent 
signs of the significancy and greatness of the revolu- 
tion which had taken place. Though the gods of | 
Rome had fallen, or were falling, there was no visible 
triumphing over their fall. Constantine, as ever 
prudent and self-controlled, abstained from any overt 
act which might have needlessly shocked the adherents 
of the ancient faith, and thus cast a sinister shadow | 
over the brightness of his triumph. Whatever his. | 
favour for the new faith, he was unwilling to insult | 
the dignity of the ancient gods by the premature or 
ostentatious manifestation of it. Besides, his own 
convictions and future action were probably as yet in 
great measure undecided. If ever really a Christian 
at all, he was as yet only half a Christian. We may 
well believe that as yet he but little knew or realised 
what a profession of the Christian faith implied; how 
impossible it was to serve two masters ; how absolutely 
the service of the living God forbade the faintest 
recognition of idols. Even for years afterwards we 
learn from the images of heathen deities on his coins, 
and other lingering traces of the old idolatry, how 
slow he was thoroughly to learn that lesson. It 
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is startling even to find on indubitable historical 
evidence that not Constantine only, but his Christian 
successors down to the time of Gratian, continued to be 
invested at their accession with the heathen office of 
Pontifex Maximus amongst the other prerogatives and 
honours of the imperial dignity. Thus long, like 
isolated patches of snow in mountain nooks and crevices, 
lasting far into the months of spring, did the traces of | 
the old winter linger, after, as men fondly dreamed, 

the sun of a glorious summer had dawned on the | 
world. We need not wonder, then, that in these first | 
moments of his triumph, and with all the august 





memorials of the ancient national faith still around 


him, Constantine should have hesitated wholly | 
and all at once to break with the traditions of the | 
past. That faith had up to this hour been bound 

up inseparably with the very existence of the | 
sovereign city, with the whole machinery of its govern- | 
ment, and the entire life of its people. The emperor | 
was the supreme pontiff of its worship, and the senate | 
the official guardians of its rites and of its laws. Even | 
after it had in a great measure perished as a practical 
conviction and belief from the hearts of the people, it 
still lived as an august souvenir of former days, and 
haunted like a ghost the scenes of its ancient reign. | 
To insult that worship then at Rome would have been | 
to be a Roman emperor, and yet to sever himself from 

everything Roman. A Christian ruler must have 

been doubly a Christian ‘to have openly proclaimed his 

faith within sight of the Pantheon, and beneath the | 
shadow of the Capitol. Yet, while holding in reserve 

his new convictions, he was at the same time careful 

neither by word nor deed to deny them. There was | 






no solemn march to the Capitol—no offering of heathen 
sacrifices there, as in the triumphs of former days, It 
was a time of crisis and of transition, in which con- 
tending parties neutralise one another, and when, as 
by common consent, men keep silence on those thoughts 
and feelings which yet are in the minds of all. Two 
striking indications of this state of things were given, 
the one by Constantine himself, and the other by the 
senate. The emperor erected a statue in honour of 
his own victory. In its hand it holds the standard of 
the Cross, and in its legend speaks of it as “ the 
saving sign of true courage” through which he had 
conquered, but says nothing more definite and explicit 
of that divine religion of which it was the symbol. 
The senate, three years afterwards, voted a triumphal 
arch in memory of the same event, which may still be 
seen within a few steps of the Coliseum. Its inscription 
bears that the imperial victor had delivered Rome 
‘‘from the tyrant and all his faction by the inspira- 
tion of the divinity” (instinctu divinitatis), but of 
what divinity, whether the ancient gods of Rome, or 


the Pantheistic suul of the world, or the holy God of 


the new and victorious faith, it leaves its readers to 
infer and settle as they will. It was thus that men 
spoke with bated breath, and expressed their meaning 
as in cipher and by signs. So the ceremonies of 
religion were conspicuously absent from an event on 
which, more than on any other for ages, the fate of 
religions hung. There were neither Pagan hecatombs 
nor Christian Te Dewms. The old is dying and passing 
away, but has not yet openly and visibly given placo 
to the new. 
Istay Burns. 





ON BEING ALONE. 


A FEW summers ago, when travelling from Turin 
to Genoa, I became acquainted with an Italian priest 
of rather a rare type. He was one of a party of three 
ecclesiastics who joined us at Alessandria, each of 
whom was a representative man. One was a Bene- 
dictine monk from Dalmatia, going to Rome to be 
present at the canonization of the Japanese martyrs. 
He was a young, fat animal, heavy in feature, 
and who, from the description he gave of his duties 
in his lonely convent, far away among the wild hills 
and wilder peasantry, must have felt the greatness of 
the change from a life so monotonous to the world of 
railways. The second was a thorough specimen of the 
Signor Curato of a Lombardy village, a modern edition 
of the Don Abondio, so delicately sketched by Manzoni. 
Neither he nor his linen were remarkable for their 
cleanliness. The plain front of his black gown, with 
its row of small buttons, was threadbare, and at once 
soiled with snuffing and polished to a shining gloss 
from the frequency with which the snuff had been 
rubbed away. Two honest eyes peered from under 
shaggy eyebrows, set on either side of a round nose. 
He had a double chin, a huge three-cornered hat, and 
ared cotton pocket-handkerchief. He was much given 
to sleeping, but always awoke to snuff at the different 
stations, and to utter his ‘‘ Che!” of astonishment at 
the tunnels. But the third was a man of an altogether 





different type. His bearing was that of a gentleman, 
with a certain winning sweetness of manner and re- 
fined tenderness of expression, which at once attracted 
confidence. We had not chatted long before he 
opened his heart on what was evidently his favourite 
theme—early religious art, and the religious life of 
which it was the expression. ‘‘ Look,” he said, ‘‘ at 
those countenances you see in the pictures of Perugino, 
and Angelico, and Francia: look at those Madonnas 
of Raffaele: gaze at the still serene loneliness: la 
dolcezza calma ed angelica, which dwells like the light 
of another world on the canvas of these great artists. 
Where could a painter now-a-days find such types of 
countenance? ‘The spiritual world has now no 
place in the thoughts of men. Politics, and greed, 
and chicanery have changed the very features of men. 
They are coarse and care-worn. Religion is with 
them a penance, not a life of joy and adoration. 
Just witness the crowd at this station. What mere 
earthliness is stamped on every lineament! And yet 
we hear of nothing but progress! progress! But where 
is the progress to? If progress means tumult, and 
money-making, and selfishness, then eccolo veramente.”” 
On conversing further with him we found that his great 
panacea was the restoration of the old conventual life. 
In his eyes the fine odour of sanctity was being dissi- 
pated by over exposare to worldly influence ; and that 
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just as in the rough times of medizval disorder, the 
cloisters formed the retreat of all that was refined 
and spiritual, so now they were equally necessary to 
save religion from being profaned by secularism. ‘It 
is only,” he said, ‘‘ when the soul is calm and self- 
possessed that it is open to truly great and pure im- 
pressions. I mix in the world, and my ears tingle 
with chatter about the lotteries, or political intrigue. 
But when I go to visit my sister, who is a nun 
near Genoa, ah! what another atmosphere is there! 
and often too when worried with earthly cares, it 
is my refreshment to gaze on some picture of - 
old saint until I drink in the calm spirit of a pas 
age. Ah, signor! we can only attain the type of 
those old Christians by cultivating the repose in which 
they lived; we must keep away from ihn se screaming 
railw ays! ” “We tried to give him some conception of 
what might be said for the other side—of the sacred- 
ness of common life, and of the truly religious charac- 
ter of such modern art as that which, without sub- 
limating humanity into ether, yet expresses the 
motives and struggles, the joys and sorrows of Chris- 
tianity as actually lived out by good men and women. 
But it wasnouse. ‘‘Za Fede é morta,” was his sad 
criticism on modern life. 

For one who had some sympathy with ‘‘ muscular 
Christianity,” it was an instructive lesson to study 
and appreciate such a spirit as this; and while it may 
be easy enough to weigh his errors and to vindicate 
the healthier creed which looks on this world as God’s 
world, and on the arena of common life as the sphere 
of noblest duty, yet, I think, we have much to learn 
in these days of perpetual work—grinding work 
to the necessity of cultivating mental repose, were it 
for nothing more than for the reception of such holy 
impressions as visit those only who sometimes ‘‘ study 
to be quiet.” Muscular Christianity, with its hatred 
of pretence, its manly vindication of the sacredness 
of every element in the circumference of human 
interest, its assertion that whatever is done by a 
Christian man is a Christian deed, is a fine creed for a 
brave and free people. This is the religion of action. 
Let us not despise, however, those who have no 
muscles, and whose -nature is chiefly contempla- 
tive. No contrast can be greater than between a bluff 
English parson, a good man and a good cricketer, and 
the dreamy beaut y of the golden- haired saints painted 
by Angelico. The one is all thew and sinew, the 
other has neither; and yet how Christian are they 

oth! Both have their merits and their faults. For, 

ithere is a certain roughness in the strength of the 
one, there is also a want of force in the sweetness of 
the other! If the one is too much flesh, the other i 

too much moonshine. If we would like to convey a 
Little more idealism and repose into the impetuous eye 
of the one, we, at the same time, miss firm 
lines of character in the spring-flower enamel of the 
other. 


some 





But, putting aside the question of comparison be- 
tween these two schools, is there not much to be 


learnt by us as to the relation of contemplative to 

active life ? Duty, in the modern sense of hard work, 
is a defective school for character. The busy man 
who is perpetually engaged in doing something, whether 
it be by hand or head, runs a gre at risk of losing that 











precious class of sympathies which belongs to the 
receptive rather than the active side of our nature, 
Labour and study do not give us all that is best for us 
asmen. The rough hand and knitted forehead, prac- 
tical usefulness, or the scientific mastery of details, 
cannot supply some of the essential elements of true 
greatness. For there is a world of holiest influence 
around us, which requires little more than passivity 
on our part that we may hear its whispered teaching, 
And there is also a corresponding region in our own 
nature, which, like some fine shell fish, closing itself 
at the rough touch of earthliness, yet opens under the 
influence of silence, to receive purest spiritual food. 
Nay, more, there are convictions of utmost value 
which do not come to us by dint of reasoning, nor the 
demonstrations of science, but only in the form of 
impressions, There is much in us of what is best, of 
which we can say no more than—we have felt it. We 
have not so much mastered the thought as the thought 
has mastered us. There are a thousand lessons which 
come to us through eye and ear, which, if we have 
but the heart open to receive them, form a better 
education than half the ‘useful information” or 
clever reasonings of the schools. For however great 
a power knowledge may be, yet wisdom, and rever- 
ence, and sy mpathy with what is lovely and pure, are 
not learned by proof and rule. Cony erse with nature, 
or with what in poetry or art utters best her meaning; 
the sense of things too vast for us to comprehend, 
but which apprehend, as Coleridge would say, our 
whole being; the impression of a height and depth of 
loveliness and perfect goodness that steals on the 
heart which has had these silent ‘‘ communings with 
the glorious universe ;” these are the influences which 
tend to elevate the man. One hour of mountain soli- 
tude-—up on the utmost verge of earth, with nothing 
higher but the clouds : nd desolate air—far below “ the 
wrinkled sea,” and the great ships no larger than 
sea-birds floating on the blue—man and his works 
dwarfed into the scale of mites; or, the gorge of a 
highland burn, where, shrouded by birks, and hazels, 
and rowan trees, the water-music steals among the 
grey boulders,—there, stretched on the green brackens, 
what “lessons of unutterable beauty may not be ab- 
sorbed into the being! Sit there alone, and drink it 
in! The darkest crags are lit with flashing lights that 
are mirrored from the stream, and chase each other in 
continual play. What tangled greenery and dappled 
shadows from the shaggy brows of heather, resting 
on a network of naked roots, to wher drape ferns stoop 
their queenly plumes, and the soft mosses are cushioned 
by the pool! Such scenes as these reserve their 
holiest teaching for those who woo their solitude and 
their calm. Were it possible to read the inner history 
of characters which have become heroic, how many 
motive elements might be traced back to what was 
felt long ago in lonely walks, or dreamt of in boy- 
hood by a sister’s piano! Imag then, perhaps, 
first pictured the ideal of a noble life. In such in- 
fluences as these might be found the fine threads 
which haye gone to form that golden chord within, 
which has since so often trembled into feeling at the 
presence of aught supremely fair in nature or in art, 
or throbbed out in the lofty impulses of a in 1erous 
manhood. It is strange, too, how often, a the 
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whose lives appear no more than prosaic drudgery | supreme. As for years he dwelt there, what thoughts 
you may find some link binding to an ideal not yet | must haye visited him! As he beheld the unveiled 
dead: as with the stream which looks muddy enough | majesty of nature, how must the sense of his own 
as it flows through the haunts of traffic, but can be | frailty, and the perishabloness of all that glory he had 


followed up to bright spots among the lonely hills | left in Egypt, been borne in upon his soul, and, 
where all is pure. | above all, how awful the sense of that living God 

Or if we ascend to a higher region we find a| who had piled those mountains, avd who was caring 
close connection between impressions that have been | for him—the mere speck on the bosom of that vast 
so received and religious convictions. Many of the | waste! And thus all the old pride of learning—the 
most necessary religious sentiments are the result, not | ambition and self-confidence which had once betrayed 
of authority nor logic, but come to us only as impres- | him into the deed of blood—were purged out of him. 
sions. The sense of the Infinite cannot be produced | These years of still communion hushed for ever the 
by a demonstration. The understanding is only | strivings of his self-will, And so we find him 
dazzled by an array of numbers. Mr. Tupper may | no more the Moses ready to strike down the wrong- 
ask us to sum up ‘‘the autumnal leaves of broad | doer, but the meckest of men; the mild, patient, 
Australia,” to count the stars, to number the Arabian | reverent Moses, willing to follow where God might 
sands grain by grain, and measuring the Atlantic} lead. And that desert, with its awing impressions, 
drop by drop, to add the drops, and sands, and stars, | has been a school for more than he. How constantly 
and leaves, and when all is done inform us that,|do we find in the prophets the influence of the 
though each were an age, they would go but a short | wilderness, which in a measure surrounds that land 
way to make up eternity. But what rubbish this is! | which has been the cradle of religious thought for the 
What better notion have we of the Infinite? Wesce| world! The psalms of David are almost entirely the 
but a great milky-way of units, ‘‘confounding the | poetry of his lonely wanderings. Elijah’s spirit and 





judgment and amazing to the intellect,” as the old | that of his prototype, John the Baptist, are charged, 


woman described the flights of her favourite minister. | like thunder clouds, with the intensity of convictions 
How different is the impression borne in upon the | received, not in the schools, but in the solitude of the 
soul when the summit of a mighty Alp is reached, | Judean wastes. Nor can we forget how the Holiest 
and the traveller finds himself in the silent wilder- | of all cultivated retirement. Amid the quiet hills of 
ness of rock, and ice, and snow! Around are mountain | Nazareth nearly his whole life was spent, and as He 
masses, fold behind fold, lessening and paling into | fulfilled his divine mission among the crowds of men, 
unutterable depths of glowing sky, while the giddy | how constantly did He recognise the blessed influ- 
abyss below is measured to the eye by the eagle float- | ences of solitude for the true accomplishment of work ! 
ing in mid-air above the gorge and hoary pine-woods. | How suggestive are such sayings, “ Let us go into 
Tongue cannot utter it, but the heart there feels the | the desert.” ‘‘ He went into the wilderness.” ‘‘ He 
power of the Infinite. The bare midnight heavens, | went to a solitary place.” ‘‘ He was all night alone.” 
or the roar of an Atlantic sea breaking in storm, im-| Is it irreverent for us to believe that in his perfect 
press it more than all the feeble heaping of the sands | humanity He felt the need of these still spots—not 
and leaves. for physical rest—but for the repose of his being in 

And thus is it that wé find in the lives of those | contemplative communion? His refreshment was 
who have been the Prophets of religion in the] solitude. Let us be assured there is teaching in all 


world, so much told us of their retirement with | this for us now. For as the tendency of our own age 


nature. Not only may we see in them that lone- | isto hurry, and to over-work, we ought the more care- 
liness which must ever, in a measure, be the con- |} fully “study 'to be quiet,” if we would not become 
comitant of mental greatness, but there is in them a| shallow and worn out. 

wondrous background of contemplative solitude. We] Even for the true enjoymont of nature it is neces- 
can to some extent trace this in Abraham. His wan- | sary to remember this. How far more profitable would 
dering life as a stranger, the repeated mention of his | ‘‘ vacation time” be to many who most need its re- 
going forth by himself to meditate, the eye so often | freshment, if instead of submitting themselves to the 
directed to the numberless stars, with many other hints, | miserable toil of ‘‘commissionnaires,” and sight- 
make us conceive of him as one who dwelt apart, and | seeing, or the prolonged worry of a fashionable 
to whose solitude were vouchsafed the holiest visita- | ‘‘ watering-place,” they would only take themselves 
tions. It would be difficult to exaggerate the importance | off where they might hear for a while “ the beating 
which the forty ycars in the great wilderness of Horeb | of their own hearts,” and realise something of the 
had in the fitting of Moses also for his work as the | universe and their own personality. But let them go 
lawgiver of the Jewish Church. For may we not trace | without pre-occupation. For if we would feel the 
the wise purpose of God in leading him, who had | holy influences of the world around us, and have the 
been first taught all the learning of Egypt, to that | spirit of beauty withdraw her mantle to our eye; if 
land of silence and of mountain glory, that amid the | we would receive the gift of reverence instilled by wide 
solitudes of Midian he might receive more awful] calm, and the simple loveliness of common things, 
thoughts, and a still profounder education? For such | we must be willing to lay aside our cares and our 
an end it was his lot to wander for forty years as an | ambitions—nay, our very science—and become for a 
Arab shepherd in these retired valleys, where the naked | time merely receptive, but passive listeners in this 
alps of Sinai tower into the cloudless air, cutting | glorious temple. The heart stored with such impres- 
the blue yault with their marble peaks, and where | sions as are then experienced has rich food for refresh- 















Loncliness, the sublime spirit of the desert; reigns | ing after-thought. Like the glory of summer linger- 
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ing far on into night, so these pure hours carry their 
light into future years, and we know their blessed 
power when all around is perhaps dark enough. 


“‘Oft in lonely rooms, and ’mid the din 
Of towns and cities, we owe to them, 
In hours of weariness, sensations sweet, 
Felt in the blood, and felt along the heart, 
And passing even into the purer mind 
With tranquil restoration.” 
And the importance of solitude is still greater from 
a religious point of view. No dogmatic teaching, nor 
‘‘religious reading,” nor Christian work should be 
allowed to usurp the place which belongs to contempla- 
tion. The more our energies are taxed to keep up 
with the feverish demands of labour, the more should 
we guard against sacrificing the receptive to the active 
side of our nature. The Roman Catholic Church 
wisely recognises this necessity, and provides ‘‘Re- 
treats” to which the over-busy or the tempted may 
retire for a season for the purpose of religious 
seclusion and devotional meditation. Other churches 
too have followed her example in different ways. 


And, while we may find much to condemn in such 
institutions, besides the erroneous theology with 
which they may be more or less associated; while 
we may believe that they are worked on too me- 
chanical a plan, making contemplation a thing of 
exceptional treatment rather than engrafting it as an 
abiding element on common life; yet they doubt- 
less do supply a want which is widely felt. The 
devotional life has not been cultivated among us as 
it ought. Too little room is given for the purpose 
of being still and alone with God. The old saying, 
‘‘ Enter into thy closet and shut the door,” and the 
old examples of the greatest and holiest were never in 
more need of practical remembrance by us than now. 
Even for the sake of making work truer, we must 
make it a business to reserve these open spaces in 
daily life for the influences of spiritual repose. We 
degenerate into fussy busy-bodies, formalists, or con- 
ceited dogmatists, except we sometimes “‘ study to be 
quiet,” and when ‘‘many are coming and going, go 
apart by ourselves that we may rest awhile.” 





DoNnaLD MACLEOD. 


THE OCCUPATIONS OF A RETIRED LIFE. 


By EDWARD GARRETT. 
A good report in the hamlet, or the little dorp of the good, is fame enough.—W HITLOCKe 


CHAPTER IV.—THE RECTOR’S VISIT. 
HERE was 


rain on Sun- 
} day night, 
\ and when we 
looked . from 
our windows 
’ on Monday 
me morning, we 
Ye found but a 
~ dreary pros- 
~ pect. Many 
leaves had 
fallen, and lay 
sodden and 
decaying in 
the garden 
path, and the 
fewremaining 
flowers looked 
as if they only 
lingered to bid 
us a last good- 
bye. A light 
mist hung 
over the scene, and shut out the distant meadows. 
Ruth ordered fires to be lighted, and advised Alice to 
put on a warm shawl when she went to carry my 
letter to the rector. Winter never finds my sister un- 
prepared, and perhaps there is no instance in which 
forethought sayes more health, comfort, and good 
temper. 

Alice returned in due time, saying she met the 
rector at his gate, and he detained her while he read 
my missive and penned his reply, which proved a very 





| courteous one, stating he would haye great pleasure 
| in waiting upon us that very evening. 

Five o’clock found Ruth and me seated opposite each 
other, with the lamp on the table between us—I 
| lingering over the pages of a monthly periodical, and 
| she busy with a huge bagful of gay scraps, by which I 
understood that patchwork was on hand. 

‘¢ Phillis is a terrible blunderer with her needle,” 
said she; ‘‘she shall not live in the house with me, 
and not learn better. Patchwork is good practice, 
and as the quilts get made, I can give them away to 
the old people round.” 

‘‘T fear they need blankets more than quilts,” I 
ventured to say. 

‘Very likely. That is your concern,” she answered 
coolly. ‘‘Money buys blankets, and you are a rich 
man. But if you were bedridden, Edward, you would 
know the comfort of a bright quilt to cover the fuzzy 
blanket. And patchwork is quite a fortune in a house 
with a sick child. Do you remember ours at home?— 
the silk quilt which mother used to show us on holi- 


” 


after, her face was still soft and tender with the recol- 
lection of the faded finery. 

Every day, sitting opposite Ruth, I am struck with 
the exceeding beauty of good old age. In youth, my 
sister was plain, her features harsh, and her figure 
and movements too decided for grace. But Time has 
dealt with her like a patient artist with his picture ; 
so that she is a noble old lady with a grand brown 
face, crowned with white hair, and lit up by eyes which 
have not forgotten to flash and sparkle. 

Presently the gate-clanged, and in a moment Phillis 
ushered in the clergyman, who brought with him the 
peculiar damp chill atmosphere of an autumn evening. 











days.” And when I glanced at my sister, some minutes. 
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J think he was glad of the welcome offered by our 


’ plished round the table, with cheering cups before us 
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cheerful fire, and he seated himself on a chair indi- 
cated by Ruth, and rubbed his hands in the genial 
warmth. They had no fires yet where he lodged, he 
said. He had not noticed the deficiency until he saw 
ours, but he remembered he had been very cold while 
studying. He must speak about it to-morrow. 

And so we kept up a good-humoured chatter till 
tea was brought in, and when we were fairly esta- 


and a pleasant prospect of tea and toast, Ruth inquired 
if St. Cross were a comfortable church in winter. 

“T regret to say it is never comfortable,” replied 
Mr. Marten; ‘‘in summer it is close and dark, and 
in winter cold and damp.” 









Zn YW“ tf § 


‘¢ Yet it is well situate,” I said. ‘‘ The darkness is 
only due to the narrowness of the windows and their 
thick glass.” 

‘“‘ You are right, sir,” he answered. ‘And why a 
church should be so built I cannot understand.” 

“Nor I,” Isaid. ‘To shut God’s light from God’s 
house seems to me worse than foolish. Why do you 
not remedy it?” 

The young man looked at me, and smiled grimly. 
‘‘Neither my predecessor nor I have been able to 
muster more funds than barely suffice for whitewash- 
ing and cleaning,” he replied. ‘The parish is not 
rich, and the people do not seem liberal. At the pre- 
sent moment, the church is absolutely falling out of 
repair. We have had one or two collections in its 








“ 1 could only distinguish a tall ffgure, muffled in a cloak.” 


behalf, but the money comes so slowly that I fear | 
the building will be in ruins before the requisite sum 
is made up.” 

“Why don’t you repair first, and collect after- 
wards?” I asked. 

‘‘ Sir!” exclaimed the young man in astonishment. 

“Yes,” I said, ‘‘why don’t you get some kind 
friend’s promise to make good the deficit—if‘any ?” 

The rector shook his head. ‘I wish we had such a 
friend in Upper Mallowe,” he said. 

“Are you sure you have not? Have you asked 
every one?” I inquired. 

‘¢ There is no one to ask,” he answered, adding sud- 


Ruth laughed outright. 
‘«‘T should not wonder if it were me,” I said. 











“« My dear sir, I did not expect this,” said the young | 


clergyman, very radiantly indeed. 

‘You need not thank me, Mr. Marten, until you 
see whether I have any balance to pay,” I observed. 

«Ah, I know you will,” he replied, shaking his 
head. ‘‘I know my parishioners. You are a stranger 
among us, sir.” 

‘‘ We shall see who judges them best,” said I. 

‘‘ My brother is always hopeful,” remarked Ruth ; 
‘* but I must say he is generally right.” 

““We must not attempt any serious repairs until 





denly—‘ unless it be you!” 





spring,” I said, ‘‘ but in the meantime cannot we 
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make some little temporary improvements? I observe 
that the old people sit about in cold parts of the church, 
where, if they be at all deaf, they cannot hear a word. 
Why don’t you give them those comfortable seats 
round the reading-desk ?” 

“They are kept for the choir, sir,” 
Marten, reflectively. 

‘‘Excuse me,” I said, gently, “but in many 
churches, and certainly in St. Cross, I think a formal 
choir is a mistake.” 

‘*So do I,” returned the young man, frankly, and 
Ruth gaye an unmistakable look of pleasure. ‘‘It 
was established by my predecessor, who thought 
otherwise. I found it when I came, and I have not 
abolished it because I dread meddling with existing 
arrangements, and because I fear to deprive our ser- 
vices of what is generally considered an attraction, 
lest our stfall congregation should become still smaller. 
Many people believe they derive benefit from the full 
carrying out of the ritual of the Anglican Church.” 

Here Ruth broke in. ‘‘ They like fine singing and 
pretty altars. If the ritual be performed shabbily, 
they don’t care for it. Since I have lived in this 
parish I have learned that many of your young 
people walk to Hopleigh, five miles off, because the 
church has a splendid choir and enticing decorations. 
Unless you can afford the same, your ritual will never 
secure them, though it may drive away people better 
worth keeping.” 

“*T do not belong to the High Church party,” said 
the young rector, quite humbly, ‘‘and I am always 
sorry that St. Cross wears the badges of the same. 
But what can I substitute for the choir? Wehaveno 
charity-school on which to depend.” 

‘*Of whom do the choir consist ?” I asked. 

‘Of the sons of farmers and tradesmen in the 
parish;” he replied. ‘‘ They meet for practice twice 
every week—after the Wednesday evening service, 
and on Saturday night.” 

‘You don’t have them in a Bible class, 
queried Ruth. 

*<T have nowhere to receive them,” answered Mr. 
Marten, dismally. ‘‘If they came to my lodgings, 
the landlady would complain of their wearing out her 
carpets, and our parish school-room—I dare say you 
saw our little school in the aisle—the parish school- 
room is such a rookery that their parents would think 
it an insult if they were invited there.” 

*“*A good opportunity to hint they 
a better one,” put in Ruth. 

Mr. Marten smiled, and shook his head in resigned 
despair concerning the efficacy of such hints. 

“Can't you have them in the vestry ?” 
sister. 

““Why, so I can! 
small, but it will do. 
that!” 

‘« Where there’s a will there’s a way,” said Ruth 

The young clergyman blushed slightly. 

“Mr. Marten must pardon us,” I said, “we are 
getting old,” (‘We are old,” said Ruth,) “and we 
forget sometimes that we hav e no parental rights over 
young people. We are only anxious to doa little good 
before we go away.’ 

** And old people can seldom do better than set 
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” he exclaimed. ‘‘It’s rather 


I wonder I never thought of 
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young ones to work,” observed Ruth. ‘‘I only made 
the suggestion because I thought the class” would 
keep them together, and they might go on with their 
practising: and I think they would sing better stand- 
ing decently at their mother’s side than now, when 
they are always ready to burst into a giggle.” 

‘Ah, I’m afraid they behave very badly sometimes,” 
sighed the rector. ‘‘ But as the stoves will be lichted 
next Sunday, I will take the opportunity to direct 
that the old people shall sit round the desk and enjoy 
the warmth, and I must manage about the boys as 
well as I can.” 

‘“*Mr. Marten,” said Ruth, “you cannot tell how 
glad I am that it is only a matter of ‘manazement,’ 
I feared we should have to fight out a —— about 
apostolic succession, and an infallible Church, not to 
say the Real Presence, and other dogmas.” 

“‘Ah, Ruth,” I observed, ‘if Mr. Marten were the 
staunchest advocate of these doctrines, I should not 
attack them; I should only say—‘ Think of the old 
people, and do not keep them in the cold—remember 
the people who can’t read, and don’t sing to them’” 
(and I glanced at our guest, in hopes he would 
take a hint from my words). ‘‘ Differences of opinion 
will never be reconciled by argument, but any sect 
will shrink from confessing that i its theories will not 
let it work under Christ’s great banner of ‘ Love to 
the brethren.’ ” 

*““T do not adhere to one High Church doctrine,” 
said the young rector; “but yet I cannot help thinking 
some of their innovations are improvem nts.” 

“Certainly,” I responded. ‘‘ Tor T like 
the idea of free churches: the rich and the poor equal 
before God.” 

“‘T don’t,” said Ruth. ‘Tho rich and poor are 
equal before God; and no arrangement of seats can 
make any difference. You look at it from the wealthy 
point of view, and you like to flatter your spiritual pride 
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by a semblance of self-abasement. Some people seem 
to think the poor are only made to practise their 
virtues upon, particularly humility, like the cardinals 
at Rome when they wash the beg > feet. But j just 





view it from the other side. W: ould - you rather sit 


among your own people—the pensioner and the 
farm-labourer and the servant-girl together—than 
flourish your rough hands and poor, coarse clothes 
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are two sides to every question; but always 
think it is best to let people stay in their own 


places, just because I believe that in God’s sight one 
place in the world is quite as good as anoth 
that the labourer’s horny hand is as honourable as thé 
prime minister’s worn brow. But their outward con- 
ditions can never be the same till they’re both i 
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‘¢ Very like pa you are right,” mded the rector. 
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_ and censured clergy, and had splendid ideas of what| ‘They were very poor, and doubtless ignorant of 


he could do in their place, whilst his own home was in | the world,” pleaded Mr. Marten; “but the whole 
disorder, and one or two of his children might have story is sad and mysterious, like a psalm of humanity 
given him valuable information about prisons and | with the love of God left out.” 

workhouses. There was a great disparity between| There was a pause. 

his mind and his ci:cumstances, only it was the wrong} ‘‘ But the misery is,” added Ruth, suddenly stirring 
way!” the fire, ‘‘ that the same thing may be going on some- 

“Oh, Miss Garrett, you refuse to understand me!” | where at this moment, and we don’t know.” 
cried Mr. Marten, smiling. ‘I mean that a great} ‘‘God can do without our help,” I said, softly, ‘if 
mind is sometimes found in a lowly place, and surely | He does not show us where to give it.” 
you would not wish such to remain in the position| And then followed a long silence, which I broke at 
wherein he was born.” last by asking the rector if he knew much of the 

‘*‘ He’ll often wish himself there before he dies,” | M‘Callums. 
answered Ruth. ‘‘ He’ll find God gives hard work in| ‘‘ I saw a good deal of them about eighteen months 
the upper classes of His school. But he’s sure to be | ago, when they were in some difficulty,” he replied ; 
promoted, not because he was too great to do the easy | ‘‘ but I have not called upon them lately. The old 
tasks, but because he was great enough to do them | man is very kindly, and the grand-daughter—your . 
well. God wastes nothing, Mr. Marten. If He make | servant, Miss Garrett—struck me as a good girl. But 
agenius, He has got something for him to do besides | the young man is as ill-conditioned and morose a fellow 
breaking stones; but most likely He will keep him | as I ever knew. Their trouble was about him, and I 
doing that, till by virtue of the power that is in | fear there is little doubt he was guilty of the crime 
him, he does it better than any one else. Don’t you | imputed to him. He avoided me as much as possible, 
remember it is said when Shakespeare got his living | but I ventured to speak to lim once, saying I hoped 
by holding horses, he did it so-well and was in such | he would be warned of the wickedness and danger of 
demand, that other men hired themselves under him, | neglecting his religious duties and consorting with evil 
that they might call themselves ‘ Will Shakespeare’s | company, and he turned and answered me in a terrible 
lads’?” way—a terrible way, Mr. Garrett.” 

“But still many geniuses are sad failures in the ‘* What did he say ?” asked Ruth. 
ordinary walks of life,” remarked Mr. Marten. ‘‘ His manner so astonished me that I can scarcely 

** Ah, those are poor, unhealthy geniuses, who slip | recall his words,” returned the rector; ‘* but it was to 
from God’s grasp into the devil’s,” answered Ruth. | the effect that it was not his fault if some bad people 
“They let go their Father’s hand; but I think He | were more attractive than some good ones, and that 
generally catches them against their will; only they | he guessed, in my day, I had done as much as he to 
get so torn to pieces in the struggle that the best | deserve suspicion.” 
work they can do for Him is the warning of their| ‘‘ Dreadful, dreadful!” said Ruth; but she smiled 
example.” as she said it. 

“Still, there remain a few sad cases which cannot| Mr. Marten looked aggrieved, and turned towards 
be classed under any rule,” said the clergyman, | me. ‘I had only spoken the truth with the authority 
thoughtfully : ‘‘ Chatterton, for instance.” of a clergyman,” he observed. 

“Yes, poor Chatterton!” replied my sister in a] ‘* Why didn’t you try speaking the truth ‘in love’ ?” 
tone so different from her own that I looked up. | I asked; “that is St. Paul’s counsel.” 

“Almost every writer has said something fine about| ‘‘I certainly did not speak it in malice,” he replied. 
Chatterton: heaps of sentimental pity, with a spice of| ‘‘ Should you have said the same thing to your 
blame for his wrong-headedness, or recklessness, or | brother, had you such a relation in Ewen’s place?” 
want of faith, which they seem to think brought down | inquired my sister. 

his miseries in punishment. Not one: thoroughly | ‘‘ Well, not exactly,” confessed the rector—* cir- 
realizes that he was only a boy—a child, and that | cumstances make things so different.” 

none of his faults and blunders need be wondered at. ‘‘ Mr. Marten,” I said, “‘ will you take a hint from 
It was his time for being checked, and chidden and | an old man, who has lived in the world more than 
comforted afterwards. But he was dropped upon the | twice as long as you?” 

world with no one to screen his follies until they were | ‘‘ Not one hint, but twentys” responded the young 
corrected. If he had only known a little love ” | man, cordially. 

“T always uaderstood his mother and sisters ss ‘Tt is this. Never address the vilest outcast as you 
began Mr. Marten. would not speak to your dearest friend. Even were 

“His mother and sisters must haye been weak, | this young man the criminal you think him, you and 
shallow women,” interrupted Ruth. ‘They believed ‘he have the mutual ground of a common humanity. 
all his poor, fine stories! Love gives the greatest |The gentleman-parson should not have lectured the 
fool more wisdom than that. All you men blame peasant, but the man in you should have spoken to 
Horace Walpole. So doI; but I blame those women | the man in him.” 

More. That boy had lived with them sixteen years, | ‘You are right, sir,” said the rector, heartily, “I 
| 








and they did not understand him. It was a noble | accept your reproof;” and he took my hand and shook 
Wish to keep all his struggles to himself, but it was | it, adding, “‘and I only wish the young man had 
cowardly in them to allow it. I-can’t believe they | shown himself wiser than me, by taking my blunderin 
thought everything right ; God help them if they did, | a more kindly spirit, for it is not pleasant to recall his 
for the revelation came too late.” answer.” 
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‘* Yet there was truth in it,” I observed, ‘‘and he 
did not mean it for the insult it seemed. He declares 
himself innocent of the murder, and conscious of 
this, he felt the sting of your implied suspicion, and 
retorted with the conjecture that, in your days at 
school and college, you had perhaps fallen into many 
misdemeanors, such as those he confesses, and which 
your wiser guardians regarded as the foibles of youth, 
but which in his case exaggerating gossips blacken 
into confirmed bad character.” 

‘*T can understand that,” said Mr. Marten, reflec- 
tively. 

‘* Ewen was wrong to speak so,” I went on; “but 
I fear he was almost in despair. The gentlest animal 
will turn upon its pursuers when it sees no way of 
escape. He cannot justify himself further than he 
has done, and his tormented soul was ready to take 
shelter behind the mask of ruffianism. And if that 
mask be worn too long, Mr. Marten, it is rather hard 
to throw aside.” 

‘You speak as if you believed his innocence, sir?” 
observed the rector. 

**So I do,’ I answered. ‘‘I noticed something 
strange in his manner, and I heard dark whispers 
concerning him. So I asked him to tell me all 
about it. And he did not omit one shadow from the 
gloomy picture. I believe he is as innocent as you 
or I.” 

“Then I feel as if I could go and beg his pardon 
directly,” said the rector. 

‘* That’s right,” said Ruth; ‘‘ we shan’t make mis- 
takes in the next world, so this is our time to practise 


penitence.” 
‘* He was with his sister at last evening’s service,” 
remarked Mr. Marten. ‘‘I dare say he came because 


his heart was touched by your kindness. He sat ina 
lonely corner in the shadow. And when I noticed 
him, I thought, ‘That reprobate has come to God’s 
house because it is too damp to wander in the fields.’” 

** And if it had been so, what did it matter?” ob- 
served Ruth. ‘If God drives a man into church by 
wet weather or a snowstorm, all you’ve got to do is to 
say something which will make him come again.” 

‘‘Oh, dear, I am so sorry!” bewailed the young 
man; ‘‘I feel as if I should never be uncharitable 
again.” 

‘Oh yes, you will,” answered Ruth, ‘‘ and be sorry 
afterwards, I hope. That’s about the best we can do, 
from the cradle to the grave.” 

‘* It is always safe to hope for the best, Mr. Marten,” 
said I. 

**So long as you prepare for the worst,” put in 
Ruth. . 

‘“‘T dare say I have often done harm where I have 
tried to do good,” said the rector, ruefully. “I am 
so lonely in this dull country-parish, that my mind 
gets sour and jaundiced. I am inclined to envy my 
brethren whose lots are cast in London. They have 
earnest work to keep their souls healthy. “If they 
wear out, that is better than rusting out.” 

‘¢ Whoever can’t work here, couldn’t work in Lon- 
don,” answered Ruth, decisively. ‘‘If a man is not 
strong enough to walk to his own gate, he needn’t 
wish to climb mountains.” 

‘Now, for my part,” I said, “‘I think a country 





clergyman is a very happily placed man. His work is 
ready for him, and it is not more than he can do, if he 
go about it honestly and heartily. He is surrounded 
by means of healthy relaxation, in the proper use of 
which he can seta good example. He is known and 
honoured everywhere, and he knows and cares for 
everybody. His education and knowledge of man- 
kind enable him to widen the narrow village life, and 
connect it with the busy world beyond. Sometimes 
he can help his city brother, for the restless tide of 
labour often throws a few wanderers on his quiet 
shore, and he has it in his power to link some holy 
memory with their recollections of his fields and 
farms. That is my portrait of your life, Mr. Marten.” 

‘‘It is so flattering that I do not recognise it,” said 
he, with a smile—rather a‘melancholy one. 

There was a pause, for Ruth sat lost in thought. 
Suddenly she roused herself, and asked, ‘‘ Have youa 
refuge in the village, sir?” 

‘“*No, ma’am,” answered the rector. ‘If belated 
travellers cannot pay for a bed, we inhospitably refer 
them to the workhouse at Hopleigh. If they die on 
the road—they have done so once or twice—there is 
an inquest, and the Union buries them. That is our 
English version of the Good Samaritan. It is useless 


to disguise the truth.” 
‘Then let us try to make it truth no longer,” I 
said. ‘I know you will have an earnest helper in 


Ruth, for refuges are her favourite form of charity.” 

‘‘Because, if they be well managed, they do so 
much good at so little cost, and in such a kindly 
way,” she remarked. ‘‘If we give hungry men a 
tract on the goodness of God, need we wonder if they 
throw it away with a curse. A meal and a bed would 
preach a far better sermon.” 

‘‘ Certainly, if their hearts were sufficiently open to 
receive it,” said Mr. Marten, dubiously. 

‘There must be something to put them in mind,” 
replied my sister, ‘‘but I don’t believe many people 
are so hardened as you think. Anything roughly 
knocked about gets battered and black outside, but 
the tough rind may keep something very soft within.” 

‘*T shall be only too happy if you will help me to 
try the experiment,” said the rector; ‘‘ my heart has 
often ached to see the poor creatures starting on their 
long journey to the tender mercies of the Casual 
Ward.” 

‘Aye, you may well say ‘tender mercies Te- 
sponded Ruth; ‘‘I am quite astonished to find, that 
as a rule, workhouse chaplains think they have no duty 
to discharge towards these strays. They don’t want 
preaching. But surely they might go in and commend 
the great family to Him who remembers every one 
of them. That would comfort some, and a good word 
can’t harm the worst. And in the morning I think 
the chaplain might go again, and see if any one 
wanted advice. A little counsel is sometimes worth 
more than a fortune. If the chaplains can’t do it, I 
wish some one else could get permission.” 

‘* Tt will take us some time to get a refuge organ- 
ized,” remarked Mr. Marten, presently. 

‘‘We only want a six-roomed cottage, no matter 
how rough or ofd-fashioned—the more so the better; 
it will be more like home,” replied my sister; ‘‘ and 
then we must get a nice, comfortable couple, to live in 
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it, and act host and hostess. And of course, you must 
persuade all the village to help us, Mr. Marten.” 

‘*Q dear, dear!” said the rector, despairingly. 

‘Never venture, never haye,” I observed. ‘I 
will help you. I believe I am a good beggar.” 

‘* You have let them lose the habit of giving,” said 
Ruth. ‘Like everything else, it grows easier by 
practice, sir.” 

‘‘Well, Miss Garrett,” he said, rising, ‘‘I must 
thank you for originating so excellent a plan. I shall 
mark to-day with a red letter, in commemoration of 
this visit, and in a few days, I dare say, I shall bring 
you word of suitable premises.” 

He would not stay to supper: so, after a little more 
talk about the best ways and means to further our 
plan, Ruth and I escorted him to the door. The 
ground was still damp, but there was a pleasant dry- 
ing breeze, which made me long for a little ramble 
under the starry sky. So I proposed to walk home 
with our guest. Ruth expostulated, but I put on my 
great-coat, and had my own way. 

The clergyman lived down the road, past the Great 
Farm, and as we walked we chatted cheerfully about 
divers things, and it gratified me to believe that the 
young man was in better spirits for his visit to us old 
people. I know some of Ruth’s words were very 
sharp, but so are mountain breezes, and yet they do 
us good. They make us turn about and look at things 
under different aspects, and that is a healthier pro- 
ceeding than standing still, peering through our own 
little glasses, which perhaps are yellow! 

We turned the corner occupied by the Great Farm, 
and presently the sound of hurried footsteps warned 
us of a wayfarer advancing towards us. Ina moment 
he came up. 

There were no lamps on the road, and I could only 
distinguish a tall figure, muffled in a cloak, and a face 
which looked very pale in the moonlight. He was 
walking rapidly, but the rector turned and watched his 
form as it swiftly receded into total darkness. 

‘*Surely that is young Herbert,” said Mr. Marten, 
half aloud; ‘‘and what can he be doing here?” 

I remembered the name of the.family at the Farm, 
and concluding this individual to be one of them, 
nothing seemed more natural than his presence close 
to his own home. And so[I silently wondered at my 
companion’s wonder. 

We parted at the rector’s gate, and he detained me 
a moment to congratulate me on having such a sister 
as Ruth. 

‘‘ Her society is like a draught of quinine,” he said. 

‘‘ Ah,” I replied, ‘‘ her words have bristles on their 
backs, but we all want brushing up sometimes!” 

‘<T hope she won’t spare me,” he said; and I think 
he was sincere. 

‘* Never fear,” I answered. ‘‘ Good-night.” 

But as I walked back, I wondered what made my 
sister so terribly earnest about Chatterton. 


CHAPTER V.—TURNED TO THE WALL. 


On Thursday, there came to me a letter bearing the 
London postmark. I saw Alice look at it as she took it 
from the postman, and she brought it into the parlour 
and laid it on the breakfast-table with its superscrip- 
tion upwards. I recognised the writing of the kindest 








man in my old firm, and I had little fear about its 
contents, so I bade my servant wait a moment. 

The epistle was short enough. The “house” 
regretted that my first recommendation was not a 
case which they could take up with more zeal. But 
they would stretch a point to oblige me. So, if the 
young man liked, he could take a subordinate place 
in their counting-house at a salary of eighteen shil- 
lings a week. 

Now, I did not read the letter to Alice. I knew it 
was very kind, but to her it would seem cruel. 
I only told her the result of my application. She 
took it very quietly, with a few grave thanks, spoken 
slowly and laboriously, like words in a half-known 
tongue, ending with the request that she might go and 
tell Ewen. 

I reflected for a moment, and then said, ‘‘No, I 
should like to speak with Mr. Herbert first; he has 
been kind to your brother, and I should not wish to 
entice him from his service without his knowledge. I 
will make everything right, and your brother shall 
have the offer before the afternoon.” 

And Alice thanked me again, and went away to the 
kitchen. 

I wanted Ruth to accompany me to the Great Farm, 
but she refused, saying I suited strangers better than 
she did, and she hated morning calls. I learned after- 
wards that she and Alice passed the time in consulting 
over the outfit necessary for the lad’s decent appearance 
in his new situation. 

I saw neither Ewen nor his grandfather on the 
way to the farm. I proceeded to the dwelling-house, 
and found the garden-gate open. The bad weather 
had made sad havoc among the shapely flower-beds, 
but a few chrysanthemums smiled from the withered 
leaves, like country faces in a London crowd. So I 
reached the broad old-fashioned porch, and pulled a 
bell whose handle I found among the ivy leaves. 

The door was opened by a middle-aged woman, tall 
and gaunt, clad in a dark clinging gown, and thick 
white cap and apron. She might have been portress 
at a nunnery. 

‘‘Is Mr. Herbert within ?” I inquired. 

‘¢ Mr. Herbert has just gone out among his fields,” 
she answered, in a sour tone, eyeing me like one who 
has reason to suspect a stranger. 

“Can you tell me where I may overtake him?” I 
asked. 

‘* H’m—ye see he’s moving about; and as you went 
in at one gate, he might go out at the other. I don’t 
know whether he’ll be long. If ye’ll step inside I'll 
just inquire.” 

She admitted me into a square wainscotted hall, 
pushed forward a heavy oaken chair, and retreated 
with noisy steps through an arched doorway. 

The place reminded me of dear old Meadow Farm, 
only on a grander scale. There was the same 
wide fireplace, surmounted by hunting trophies and 
blunderbusses, the same bare walls and floor, only 
these were of oak instead of deal. But it was very 
silent, and there was no cheerful family litter on the 
hall table—no whips, or dog-collars, or battered 
gardening-hats. I had scarcely time to notice all 
this, when the tall servant returned. 

‘‘Will ye just step into the parlour to Miss Her- 
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bert ?” she suid, and turned about and led the way. 
She had never asked my name. It seemed that un- 
expected visits were so rare in that house, that she 
had forgotten the customary etiquette of such occa- 
sions. 

The ‘‘ parlour” was reached by a short passage 
leading from the arched doorway. This passage was 
very dark, and as my guide opened the door at the 
end, I was almost dazzled by the sunlight in the 
white ceiled and delicately-papered room beyond. 
The servant made way for my entrance, but did not 
retire. 

Miss Herbert advanced to meet me. As I expected, 
she was the lady whom I had seen on the previous 
Sunday, but in her in-door apparel she looked much 
younger. She met me close to the door, and her face 
seemed anxious and fearful. There was a dog at her 
feet, a curly honest-eyed fellow, but not such an one 
as usually frequents feminine boudoirs. 

‘*T apologise for disturbing you,” I said; ‘‘ but I 
wish a little conversation with Mr. Herbert. I must 
introduce myself as Mr. Edward Garrett, your new 
neighbour.” 

‘©Oh, indeed!” she responded, in a relieved tone, 
‘* will you please take a chair? I expect Mr. Herbert 
will return in half an hour. If you can wait, he will 
be very happy to see you.” 

Then she resumed her seat, and the attendant, who 
had remained till now, closed the door and left us 
together. Like all English people, we entered into a 
conversation about the weather, from which we passed 
to the scenery in the neighbourhood, and similar 
topics. On Sunday, my companion’s face had 
awakened my interest, and as we talked this interest 
deepened. Her manner was refined and kindly, and 
her smile was that beautiful smile which suggests a 
burst of sunshine on a rainy day. Yet there wasa 
pre-occupation about her, as if her thoughts perpetu- 
ally slipped away elsewhere, and had to be forcibly 
recalled and kept at their duty. As we talked, there 
came upon her face the anxious, laborious expression 
sometimes seen in deaf people, and then she spoke 
with a fitful, forced vivacity, as if she feared she was 
failing in her part, and threw out all her energy to 
succeed. Altogether she was exactly the reverse of 
the calm healthy woman one expects to meet in a 
farm-house parlour. 

‘‘T hope your papa is not so busy this morning that 
I shall be troublesome,” I remarked, after one of our 
very natural pauses. ~ 

‘Oh, no,” she answered, rousing herself with a 
start; ‘but Mr. Herbert is not my father; he is my 
uncle.” 

‘*T beg pardon for the mistake,” I said. ‘‘Then 
are you one of the household here, or are you on a 
visit ?” 

‘‘T have lived here since my father’s death three 
years ago,” she replied. ‘‘ Up till that time I was 
with him in London.” 

‘Ah, so we shall be able to talk about the great 
city,’ Isaid. ‘But I dare say you do not know 
much of the part most familiar to me—eastward 
of Temple Bar.” 

‘Oh yes, I do,” she answered. ‘‘ My father was a 
literary man, and we went about a good deal.” 





“A literary man.” I knew that means such dif- 
ferent careers—a refined retirement graced by many 
of the comforts and privileges of rank and wealth, 
without their restraints and responsibilities, or a 
hurrying life in restless homes, shiftless labour, im- 
provident speculation. Perhaps this was the key to 
the overwrought face before me. : 

** Which do you prefer, town or country ?” I asked. 

She shook her head. ‘I canrot say—one may be 
happy in both, or miserable in either.” 

‘Then, at least you do not dislike rural solitude ?” 
I remarked. 

‘“*T was always accustomed to solitude,” she 
answered. ‘‘ Mamma died years ago, and I was an 
only child, and my father was generally much 
engaged.” 

‘‘Ah, then you may be less lonely in a family 
house among the fields, than in rooms overlooking 
London streets,” I observed. 

She smiled faintly, and did not reply. Presently 
she rose and said we had best find our way to the 
dining-room, as her uncle sometimes came in by a 
side-door, and sat there looking over his papers, long 
before any one knew he had returned from his 
rambles. 

‘*T am sorry to give so much trouble,” I apologised 
as I followed her guidance; ‘‘ my business is only a 
little matter about one of the farm people. IfI could 
see young Mr. Herbert—” 

We were crossing the hall when I said this. She 
stopped short, looked up at me, and repeated my last 
words. Surely it must have been the effect of some 
stained glass above the door, but her face looked 
scared and white. 

‘‘ Have I made another mistake?” I queried. ‘Is 
there no young Mr. Herbert? I fancied so, because 
Iwas out with a friend a few evenings back, and I 
thought he called a gentleman by that name. Such 
are the difficulties of introducing oneself, Miss Her- 
bert.” 

God forgive us for the pain we unintentionally give! 
She moved forward again, and led the way down 
another short passage. As she paused to open a door, 
she turned and said in a very soft, low voice—‘* We 
are a small family at the Great Farm—only my 
uncle and I.” 

The room into which she ushered me was a long, 
low, wainscotted chamber, with a window at either 
end, one opening into the garden and the other into 
the conservatory. The furniture consisted of high- 
backed, red-cushioned chairs, two or three carved 
chests, and a table spread with a white cloth, and 
sundry preparations for lunch. The walls were 
enlivened by a few heavily-framed portraits in oils. 
Now, I always take interest in family pictures, but 
as I glanced over these, I saw something which gave 
me a sudden chill. 

It was nothing dreadful. Household skeletons are 
generally shut in very commonplace cupboards. There 
is no unpleasantness in the back of a canvas when 
wo scan it in hopes of finding some clue to its 
pedigree. But it brings an awful revelation of 
domestic agony when, in a pleasant family room, we 
come upon a picture TURNED TO THE WALL. 

Miss Herbert made no effort to renew our conversa- 
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She drew a chair towards the fireplace, in 


tion. 


into a little basket. 


It occurred to me that she had | have his wages, and a bit over, may be. 





“Pll not stand in the lad’s light,’ he went on. 
mute invitation for me to be seated, and then went | ‘‘ We'll go out together, and we shall find him some- 
to the conservatory and began gathering dead leaves |} where about, and then you can tell him, and he shall 


He’s been 


brought me to that room expressly that I might un~ | worth double the money he’s cost; but, of course, I 


derstand there was delicate ground in her uncle’s 
dwelling, and so be warned to tread warily. 


In a few minutes the master of the house came in, | 


and greeted me very cordially. Now he knew me as 
a respectable neighbour—not as an unknown lounger 
peering over his hedges. But it’s an ill compliment 
to be suspected till one’s credentials are shown. 

“Come, Agnes,” he called to his niece, ‘‘ come and 
take your place at the table, and do the honours. 
Rather a young housekeeper, you see, Mr. Garrett, 
but as discreet as if she were fifty,” he added, as the 
young lady obeyed, with a pale ghost of a smile 
flitting over her face. 

I would have excused myself from his bluff hospi- 
tality, pleading ‘‘ that I would not detain him five 
minutes, I only wished to speak about a little 
business—” 

‘“‘And what business on earth is not better for 
being discussed over ale and ham?” he answered. 
So I had no alternative but to accept a chair and a 
plate. ; 

‘You have in your service a young man named 
Ewen M‘Callum,” I began very primly. 

“‘ Ay, that I have,” said the-farmer. ‘‘ And there 
isn’t a better workman in the place—can turn his 
hand to anything. Good job for mo that he’s rather 
under a cloud, clse he would not be hired for my 
price.” 

‘“‘Then, Mr. Herbert,” I responded, ‘“‘I fear 
you will not thank me for asking you to give him 
up i ” 

“What! do you want him yourself?” he asked. 
“Upon my word, you city gentlemen are keen in 
detecting the value of a good article.” 

‘** No, I don’t want him myself.” I answered ; “‘ but 
I dare say you know the youth has capabilities rather 
above farm-work.” 

‘*‘ Certainly I do,” said he, ‘“‘and that’s just the 
reason why he’s so good at it. Everything’s the 
better when done with brains. I only wish they 
would get so cheap as to be included in engage- 
ments.” 

“‘T have succeeded in getting him a place in the 
city—something of the kind he had before he—before 
he passed under the cloud, as you say,” I explained. 

Mr. Herbert’s face clouded, and he asked very 
shortly, ‘‘ Does the young fellow know this ?” 

“Not yet,’ I replied. ‘I would not name the 
subject to him, until I had conferred with you.” 

‘*That’s right,” he said, clearing up. ‘‘‘ Pastors 
and masters,’ and all that, you know. Wemuststand 
up for it, sir. The young ones are always ready to 
throw us over: Well, let ’em if they can. If they 
won’t have our rule, they can’t want our help.” 

Now, I felt that Mr. Herbert spoke truth, and yet 
I could not assent. It pains me to hear truth spoken 
dogmatically or maliciously, or selfishly, and though 
the farmer’s seemed only a coarse, good-humoured, 
give-and-take selfishness, nevertheless it profaned 
what it touched. But he did not notice my silence. 








shan’t say so. He’s a civil lad, too, though he’s 
short-spoken, and doesn’t say two words, if one will 
do.” 

‘“‘ He will be all the better when he is out of the 
way of suspicion,” I said. 

‘I don’t see why he need care for suspicion,” re- 
sponded Mr. Herbert, with a contemptuous emphasis 
on the word, ‘‘except that it lost him a good place. 
But anything else might have done that. Suspicion 
can’t hang a man, and so far as I can seo, it doesn’t 
hinder his enjoying any comforts he can get.” 

‘* But a man does not live only to eat and to escape 
the gallows,” I remarked. ‘‘That’s a dog’s life, Mr. 
Herbert.” 

‘*Let who can live for better things,” he» said, 
recklessly. ‘‘ Let ’em have fine hopes and visions, 
they'll find ’em less substantial than this,” and he 
slapped the ham with his carving-knife. 

‘* Certainly, sir,” I answered, ‘‘just as the perish- 
ing body is, to our gross senses, more substantial than 
the immortal soul.” 

Mr. Herbert made no reply, but helped himself 
to some ale, and told his niece she ate no more than a 
chicken, and there was a silence, until I inquired if 
Miss Herbert’s London training permitted her to be a 
good walker. 

‘*Qh yes,” she answered, with that same aroused 
manner. ‘I think nothing of what many women call 
long distances.” 

‘* But you hardly ever go out now, Aggie,” said the 
farmer, in a softened, kindly tone. 

‘*T wonder at that,” I remarked, ‘‘ for I know there 
are beautiful walks about here, and I am sure you 
must have plenty of leisure.” , 

‘‘ Yes, plenty of leisure,” she repeated absently. 

‘* Can you sketch ?” I inquired. 

**T used to do so,” she answered. 

‘‘Now, how interesting that would be,” I said, 
‘‘ for you might bring all the beauties of the neigh- 
bourhood into your uncle’s house to brighten a rainy 

y.” 

She laughed a little, and then answered, ‘‘ There 
was nobody to see them. Uncle would not care,” and 
I thought she glanced towards that picture with its 
face turned away. 

‘But anyhow it would occupy your time very 
pleasantly,” I went on. ‘Don’t the days seem long 
to you, alone in this house among the fields ?” 

‘Oh, the days pass somehow,” she replied, with 
such a short, sad laugh. 

‘‘T wish she would not shut herself up,” said Mr. 
Herbert, uneasily. ‘‘She’s always willing to go out 
if I ask her, but she never proposes it of her own 
accord.” 

‘Then, sir,” I said, ‘I wish you would now ask 
her to accompany me to see my sister. Ruth will be 
very glad to have a young thing about her as often as 
the young thing likes.” But even asI uttered the 
words I felt that my sister, with her white hair, was 
far less weary and worn than this twenty-year-old 
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girl. Agnes Herbert’s sweet, tired face positively! So we walked on through meadow after meadow, 


pained me. 

“Then Agnes must be at her service,” said the 
farmer promptly. ‘‘Sa, my girl, go and put on your 
wraps, and you can come with us through the fields. 
The walk will do you good, this fine sunshiny day.” 

She rose to obey, smiling and silent. It was the 
silence about her which was so pitiful. For silence is 
the leaden shield with which we meet the inevitable. 
Hopelessness is silent. So is Death. 

She was ready in a few minutes, and we three 
started from the back-door—‘ the field way,” as Mr. 
Herbert called it. 
He was quite eager 
to show me every 
object of interest, 
and I don’t for one 
momentsuppose that 
he identified me as 
the Cockney traveller 
whom he had half 
anathematised for 
peering at his crops. 
Agnes stood beside 
us, while we dis- 
cussed sundry items 
of agriculture, and 
she answered when 
addressed, but when 
left alone, I don’t 
think she listened. 
However, when the 
conversation passed 
to haymakers, and 
similar ‘‘odd hands,” 
and I remarked that 
we hoped toestablish 
alittle village refuge, 
which might be use- 
ful to such, or to 
others in distress, she 
suddenly looked up 
into my face, and 
sud— 

‘* That will be very 
good.” 

** Aye, so it will,” 
observed her uncle; 
‘they can put up 
there on days when 
we farmers don’t 
want them, and then 
they'll be at hand when we do.” 

** T shall ask you to subscribe, Mr. Herbert,” I said. 


Hibiyy, 
ih 


Mie em 


MYM Piss ii 


** Well, I'll give something—it will save me bribing | their place. : 
| make ’em independent in their service. Presents 


*em to hang about idle,—picking and stealing.” 

** And you too, Miss Agnes ?” I queried. 

‘*T have so little money,” she answered. 

‘Then Ruth must find out how else you can help 
us,” I remarked. 

“‘Tll thank her if she does,” said Mr. Herbert. 








“My sister held her for a moment, and kissed that sensitive forehead once, twice, thrice.” 


| presently. 


| round plaguing their masters for the same. 
only make ’em anxious to get to the master who gives 
| them.” 


yet we did not find Ewen, but only his grandfather, 
who told us the young man was ‘‘ away in the cart.” 
I announced my proposal to the patriarch, who received 
it with very eager gratitude. ‘‘ It will be the making 
of the lad, not that he ever said a word against his 
work, but it’s no the richt sort for him—ye’ll grant 
that, sir ?”—to Mr. Herbert. 

‘“‘T’ll not grant anything of the kind,” returned the 
farmer, with his bluff laugh; ‘‘ but every man must 
stand up for himself, and I don’t blame your boy for 


following his fortune.”’ 


‘Yell no think 
him ungratefu’,” 
said Mr. M‘Callum. 
‘He'll ne’er forget 
that wantin’ your 
kindness he couldna 
hae bided here till 
the bricht turn came. 
He’ll aye remember 
that, sir.” 

‘**There’s nothing 
to remember,” said 
Mr. Herbert; ‘I 
had a chance of a 
good workman cheap 
and I took it. Tell 
him he can go away 
whenever he likes, 
M‘Callum ; he need 
not wait to give me 
proper notice. And 
you can hand him 
that from me,” and 
he slipped something 
into the old man’s 
hand, ‘just a kind 
of farewell blessing, 
you understand.” 

‘* Ewen will be 
prood, prood, if he 
can e’er serve you 
or yours, sir,” re- 
turned Mr. M‘Cal- 
lum, but the farmer | 
waved off his thanks 
and strode on, call- 
ing on us to follow. 

“T’m called a || 
‘near’ man, Mr.. || 
Garrett,” he said 
“Solam. I wouldn’t give a man high 
wages for the world. Bad principle. Keep ’em in 
Make it up in presents. High wages 


bind ’em to it. High wages set all the labourers 
Presents 


«But, Mr. Herbert, is it just to give a man less 


‘“‘ Aggie sat and looked at the fire all last winter, | than he is worth, and then bestow his own upon him 


and all this summer she has looked at the grass. 
Anything will be better than that—whether it does 
good to others or no.” 


as a boon?” I asked. 
‘Justice is an excellent lady, sir,” he answered 


| jocularly, ‘‘ only she’s blind, and there’s no knowing 
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where she’ll lead one. She has taken some people 
so far that they think it’s sinful for one to be rich and 
another poor. They may go on till they find out 
that some have no right to be tall while others are 
short.” 

“That is mistaken indeed,” I said; ‘‘ but the rich 
have no right to grind the poor because they are poor; 
and in a crowd a tall man looks none the shorter for 
letting a little one stand in front.” 

“Ah, right enough,” assented my companion. 
«Live and let live’ is a good motto. But when you 
stand aside to let another pass, I like him to notice 
that you needn’t do so if you don’t choose.” 

“Then you are very fond of power, Mr. Herbert,” 
T remarked. 

“Indeed I am,” he answered candidly. ‘And if 
any one under my control is sensible enough to under- 
stand me, he can get pretty much his own way; but 
if he flies in my face and rebels—well—as I said 
before, I don’t govern him, and I don’t help him, 
that’s all.” 

‘But then you throw away the much stronger in- 
fluence which patient forbearance would win,” I 
observed. 

He looked a little blank, but he only gave a whistle 
and stopped short, saying that he must turn back, 
and would send for Agnes in the course of the even- 
ing. So he shook hands with me, and sent his 
respects to my sister, and Miss Herbert and I pro- 
ceeded to our house. 

My sister received the young lady very kindly. I 
saw she noticed how girlish and transparent the fair 
face looked when the lace bonnet was removed. But 
she only rattled on in her sweet, old-fashioned hospi- 
tality, calling Miss Herbert’s attention to sundry 
quaint knick-knacks scattered about our parlour, and 
giving their little histories. Our visitor merely an- 
swered ‘‘yes” and ‘‘no;” but she listened in the grave, 
pondering way of those who strive to bring every new 
idea to bear upon some old problem. After dinner 
Ruth let the conversation flag, and Miss Herbert did 
not take it up, but leaned back in the easy-chair, and 
seemed quite satisfied with the silence. As her uncle 
had said, she sat and looked at the fire, and I will 
confess that I sat opposite and looked at her. Gra- 
dually twilight stole over us, and as I watched her 
with half-dozing eyes, I became conscious of one of 
those strange revelations which come to us at such 
times, when out of the familiar face grows another 
face, different and yet the same, sometimes show- 
ing how the old man looked when he was young, 
sometimes prophesying how the boy will look when 
he is old. And lo! the hopeless face before me 
grew calm and firm, but no longer girlish, and the 
peace thereon seemed not of the simplicity which 
looks up at life’s struggle, but rather of the wisdem 
which looks down upon the same. But the spell of 
my dreamy gaze was suddenly broken by Phillis 
bringing in the lamp, and Ruth rousing herself from 
the sofa behind me, and saying she guessed Miss 
Herbert would think us a fine set of sleepy-heads. 

So the fire was stirred and tea ordered. Alice 
brought it in, and when she left the room Miss Her- 
bert made her first spontaneous remark—- 

Saas Alice M‘Callum, is it not?” she said. 

—13. 





‘*She looks happier than she has looked for a long 
while.” 

‘*T dare say you know she has been in great 
trouble,” observed Ruth; ‘‘ but, thank God, there is 
no sorrow so dark that it cannot be lightened in 
God’s good time.” 

“If it be God’s will,” Miss Herbert whispered 
softly. 

‘* And I think it is always God’s will,” answered 
my sister in a clear, cheerful voice. ‘Sometimes He 
chooses not to take away our cross, but it is our fault 
if He do not help us to carry it, and when once He 
does that, the worst is over.” 

And I saw Miss Herbert paused, and let those 
words print themselves on her mind. 

‘** Let us hope that in every sense the worst is over 
for Alice,” I observed. : 

‘* Alice has never lacked blessings,” returned Ruth. 
‘Her troubles haye not wasted her life, but rather 
ennobled it. Her calamities have compelled her to 
work harder than before, and more for other people 
than herself. All sorrow should lead to that, only it’s 
a great blessing when we’re put between two hedges, 
and so can’t mistake the meaning of the signpost.” 

‘* Yet it seems to me that those who have done most 
for the world have been happy people,”’ remarked Miss 
Herbert. 

‘‘ Certainly,” said my sister, ‘‘just because those 
who do good cannot be miserable. If we make 
smiling faces round us, we learn the habit of smiles.” 

Just then there came a gentle tap at the door, and 
Alice’s face appeared, very bright, indeed, as she said, 
‘‘Ewen has come up, if you please, sir, because he 
would like to thank you.” 

‘¢ Show him in,” answered my sister. 

The young man entered, and his sister retired. He 
was not in his farm clothes, but in such dress as he 
must have worn in the office at Mallowe—a suit pro- 
bably never used since that time. He was a tall, well- 
made fellow, and I was glad he would certainly make 
a good first impression on my city friends, and I noticed 
that Miss Herbert looked at him with surprised in- 
terest. Naturally enough, he spoke shyly and stiffly. 
He was evidently very glad of the impending change, 
yet in the gladness was a reservation which he seemed 
unwilling to express. It came out at last. ‘‘Grand- 
father will be so lonely.” 

‘*Ah, we must see about that. For the first few 
days Alice can stay with him, and come to her work 
here while he is out,” answered my sister. ‘ And 
after that, some new plan may suggest itself. Does 
Mr. M‘Callum speak of it?” 

‘‘Ono,ma’am,” replied Ewen; ‘‘for that matter, I’ve 
been such bad company that he won’t miss me much.” 

‘* Have you seen Mr. Herbert?” I asked. 

‘‘Yes, sir; I happened to meet him in the road. 
He was very kind,” with a glance at our guest. 

‘‘ Well, Ewen, you are the first person I have 
recommended to my old firm,” I said, ‘‘so you must 
get me a good name for insight and discretion, just for 
the sake of those who may come after. Do you know 
any one in London ?” 

‘‘ Not a soul!” he answered, with the gaiety of one 
who is not sorry for oblivion. 

‘“‘Then take care what friends you make,” I re- 
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spond3d. ‘* There are one or two Scotchmen in the 
office, to whom your nationality will serve as intro- 
duction. And for the matter of evening recreation—I 
know you are well-educated—have you any favourite 
pursuit—chemistry, or anything ?” : 

Ewen smiled and blushed a little, and then an- 
swered, ‘‘I always had a taste for drawing, sir.” 

‘*Oh yes, I know,” exclaimed Agnes Herbert, and 
checked herself. 

“Then go to a drawing class as soon as you can 
afford it; and even before that, there are many free 
evening lectures and exhibitions by which you can 
improve yourself, An inclination for any study is the 
cheapest and best pleasure a mancan have. Pursuing 
it, he gains insight into other things, and is thrown in 
the way of congenial company. But don’t let your 
taste run away with you; don’t let it intrude on 
business, or sleep, or exercise. Don’t allow yourself 
to be an indifferent clerk, for sake of being an indif- 
ferent artist. Be thorough in your duties, and you 
will elevate the standard of your taste.” 

‘‘And don’t forget to be regular in your letters 
home,” said Ruth, practically. ‘‘Let them be ex- 
pected on certain days, so that Alice need not waste 
her time waiting for the postman.” 

‘*And write to me whenever you like,” I added, as 
the young man rose to depart. ‘But I suppose we 
shall see you again before you go.” 

‘“*T don’t think so, sir,” he answered. ‘‘ Alice and 
I have talked it over, and she says I can be ready to 
go by the train to-morrow morning, and she’ll send 
the rest of my things after me.” 

‘You are indeed glad to get away, my boy,” I said, 
as we shook hands. 

‘**T’ll not deny it, sir,” he replied, ‘‘ but please God, 
T’ll win to such a life that those who believe that black 
chapter will be willing to forget it.” 

‘* And is there no one else to whom you should say 
good-bye ?” Tasked. ‘‘ A journey is none the worse 
for a few ‘ God speeds.’” ‘ 

** Well, there is one,” he said, reflectively; ‘‘ but I 
was once so rude to him that I don’t like to go. I 
mean our minister, sir.” 

‘*Go by all means,” said Ruth, smiling. ‘‘ You 
own you were rude to him; so if you get a rebuff, it 
will only serve you right.” 

‘*Ewen,” I interrupted, “if you go, take my word 
for it, you won't get a rebuff.” 

**Tll go,” he said. ‘‘ Pll go before I return home.” 
And so he shook hands with Ruth and me, and was 
going away with a bow to Miss Herbert; but that 
young lady sprang up briskly and shook hands too. 

‘*One of Nature’s gentlemen,” I remarked, when 
he was gone. 

‘* A brave, honest man,” said Ruth. 

‘*You think him innocent ?” queried our visitor. 

““That we do,” answered Ruth. 

‘Supposing he were guilty?” said Miss Herbert 
again. 

‘Then, as he asserts his innocence, he would be 
very base indeed,” returned my sister. 

“T think him innocent,” observed the young lady 
after a pause. ‘‘I always thought so.” 

‘“‘Did you express that opinion whenever you 
could ?” asked Ruth. 


‘T said so to my uncle; but he did not care 
whether or no; and I don’t speak to any one else.” 

‘Then you should,” answered Ruth, decidedly ; 
‘*we should all keep a seat for ourselves in the parlia- 
ment of public opinion. A single yote may turn the 
scale sometimes.” 

‘But I am so fond of solitude,” pleaded the girl; 
‘yet still,” she added, eagerly, ‘‘ I would make my- 
self like society if I could do good in it. But if I had 
gone to all the village tea-parties, and lifted up my 
voice for Ewen’s innocence, I could not have helped 
him as you and your brother have, Miss Garrett.” 

‘Certainly not,” returned Ruth; ‘‘ your time for 
that has not come. ‘Youth is the season for gaining a 
place and a voice in the world. Influence is like 
everything worth having : we must work a long while 
to gain it.” 

‘Well, Ruth,” I said, ‘‘Miss Herbert has her 
uncle’s permission to help you about your refuge. 
That will be a beginning for her. I think she is like 
you—in favour of refuges.” 

‘*Ts that so, my dear ?” asked Ruth. 

“Yes,” answered the girl, very softly indeed; 
‘‘ because they give one more chance to the lost ones.” 

«‘ There are none ‘lost’ between earth and heaven,” 
said my sister; ‘‘ wherever they go they can’t get 
away from God. And He gives them chance after 
chance to the very end.” 

‘‘But He is angry with the wicked,” whispered 
Agnes Herbert, with dilating eyes. 

‘Just as a loving father is angry with his naughty 
children,” returned my sister. .‘‘ He loves them none 
the less for His anger. He is angry because He loves 
them. Like a father, too, He waits to forgive.” 

‘‘ But some fathers are not ready to forgive,” said 
Agnes. 

“‘Then they need to ask their children’s pardon for 
their hard-heartedness,” replied Ruth; ‘‘and God help 
them to see the necessity before it be too late!” 

There followed a short silence, which Miss Herbert 
broke by the abrupt inquiry,— 

‘‘Do you think many people go to heaven, Miss 
Garrett ?” 

‘Surely many more than go elsewhere,” answered 
Ruth, ‘‘ for God’s love is stronger than Satan’s malice. 
And heayen is broader than our charity. There will 
be some there whom we scarcely expect. Ah, it 
would be a woeful world if we could not always hope 
that!” 

At this the strange, reserved girl suddenly sprang 
up, and kissed my sister with the bursting enthusiasm 


She would have subsided as suddenly, but my sister 
held her for a moment, and kissed that sensitive fore- 
head—once, twice, thrice. Agnes’ impulsive embrace 
was like the electric shock which flashes across the 
sea the glad news that two nations haye but one 
heart. 

Here Phillis entered with the announcement that 
Miss Herbert was fetched, and that the rector’s 
servant had brought a letter, which she handed 
to my sister, who presently passed it to me; and 
while Agnes put on her bonnet, I read aloud:— 
‘The Rev. Lewis Marten sends his best regards to 
Miss Garrett, and he has found a house which he 





of one who has just heard unexpected tidings of joy.- 
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thinks exactly suits her ideas of a refuge. If conve- 
nient, he will wait upon her to-morrow morning, and 
take her to see it. He must add that he has named 
the subject to some of his parishioners, and has 
secured one or two donations; which is very promis- 
ing.” 

** Would you like to join us?” inquired Ruth of 
Miss Herbert. ‘‘Come over here early, and take 
the walk with us. Remember, I shall quite expect 
you.” 

‘Tell your uncle, and then he will take care to 
send you,” I said, smiling. And so the matter was 
settled. 

“A very sweet girl,” remarked Ruth, when our 
visitor had departed. ‘‘ At first I thought her list- 
less. J don’t think so now. And she has an energetic 
face.’ 





‘She seems like one defeated,” I said, ‘who has 
no heart to re-commence the battle.” 

‘Then we must get her into it unawares,” returned 
Ruth. 

And I told her all I had seen and heard at the 
Great Farm about the girl’s loneliness and her uncle’s 
evident solicitude, and about the strange shadow of 
household tragedy that haunted the family dining- 
room. 

‘* Doubtless she will tell us about it in due time,” 
said Ruth, meditatively. ‘In the little intercourse I 
have had with people round, I have heard nothing 
about the Herberts. Very likely Alice could explain 
it. But she is not the girl to tell, and we are not the 
people to ask her. Whatever it be, they had better 
have taken the picture down and put it out of sight. 
Turned to the wall, indeed! What folly!” 





SIMON 


OF CYRENE. 


A BIBLICAL STUDY. 


Ir is one of the characteristics of the history of our 
Lord’s passion, that it brings lives and acts that would 
otherwise have passed away unknown and unremem- 
bered within the circle of its own surpassing glory. 
Every circumstance, every person connected with that 
divine event is, as it were, transfigured and immor- 
talised. They can never be forgotten. The soldiers 
casting lots upon the vestures of the Crucified; the 
chief priests mocking ; the two robbers—one persistent 
in his hardness to the last, the other repentant and 
forgiven; the centurion confessing that this was a 
‘righteous man,” the ‘‘Son of God;” the by-stander 
offering the sponge dipped in vinegar to quench the 
thirst of the sufferer; the soldier piercing the side of 
the already lifeless corpse—all these stand before the 
eyes of men for ever. We know nothing of their pre- 
vious—nothing of their subsequent history. Thereisa 
moment of intense light in which the good or the evil 
which was in them is brought out as with marvellous 
clearness; but on either side there is a thick gloom 
which we seek in vain to penetrate. 

The name which stands at the head of this paper 
may seem to come within the same group. ‘The only 
fact which we connect with it is that it was borne by 
one on whom the Jewish priests and: people laid hold, 
as he was ‘‘ coming out of the country,” and on whom 
they ‘‘ laid the cross that he might bear it after Jesus.” 
It is inferred from this, inasmuch as the common 
practice in such cases was that the condemned prisoner 
should carry his own cross (either the whole structure 
or the horizontal beam) to the place of execution, that 
the long night of agony in Gethsemane, and the 
cruel mockings and scourgings that had followed, had 
so exhausted the bodily strength of the Sufferer, that 
those who were leading him to the ‘‘ Place of a Skull,” 
‘outside the city,” saw that in this case it was phy- 
sically impossible to act on the usual rule, and there- 
fore seized on a substitute, In the popular, pictorial 
representations of the history of the Passion, which 











the ‘‘ Stations” of Roman Catholic churches have for 
centuries impressed on the mind of Europe, this in- 
ference has been, as it were, dramatised. Our Lord 
is seen fainting, fallen to the ground beneath the 
burden of the cross. Then, and not till then, is it 
removed from the back that could no longer bear it, 
and placed upon another. 

As we read these facts in the narratives of St. 
Matthew and St. Luke, they present some questions 
which it is not, at first, easy to answer. Why, out of 
all those who are brought into this momentary contact 
with the great Sufferer, do the three Evangelists name 
Simon of Cyrene, and him only? Why, instead of 
taking one of the multitude that stood round, does the 
mingled crowd of priests, and priests’ attendants, and 
Roman soldiers seize on this stranger? What made 
them fix on him for a task which must have seemed so 
ignominious and degrading? What effect was pro- 
duced on the mind of him who was thus made, as by 
a constraint which he could not resist, ‘‘ a witness of 
the sufferings of Christ,” by all that he saw of the 
patience, holiness, meekness, love of the Son of Man ? 
Here was one of whom it was literally true, as it 
never had been before, and never could be afterwards, 
that he took up his cross—yes, the very cross of 
Christ, and followed him! Can we think of one who 
was thus led to so full a share in the glory and the 
shame of that day, and not wish to know whether he 
was the better or the worse for it? To be simply as 
he had been before, to let the routine of his life go on 
as it had done, with no fresh spring of awe, reverence, 
love, on the one hand, and yet with no increased 
hardness, scorn, hate, on the other, must, we may 
well believe, have been impossible. 

The narrative of St. Mark, here, as in so many other 
instances, fuller—in spite of its general brevity—than 
that of the other Guspels, adding significant notices 
which we do not find in them, gives, in part, an 
answer to these questions. ‘They compelled,” so he 
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tells the story, ‘‘one Simon, a Cyrenian, who passed 
by, coming out of the country, the father of Alexander 
and Rufus, to bear his cross” (xv. 21). It is obvious 
that the two names are mentioned as being well known 
both to the writer and the readers, as giving the latter 
a new association with the less-known name of Simon. 
Those for whom St. Mark wrote had known, as con- 
spicuous members of the society to which they them- 
selves belonged, two sons of the man who bore the cross 
of Jesus. There is, one might almost say, an indirect 
appeal to their testimony. They had heard from their 
father what had passed on Golgotha, and could bear 
witness whether the report which the Evangelist gave 
agreed with it. 

Iam but following in the track of many commen- 
tators in suggesting the probable identity of one of the 
sons of Simon of Cyrene with a disciple to whom St. 
Paul sends a message of specially warm regards in 
Romans xvi. 13. ‘Salute Rufus, chosen in the Lord, 
and his mother, and mine.” External tradition 
and internal evidence converge to the conclusion that 
the Gospel of St. Mark was written in the first in- 
stance, as embodying the recollections of St. Peter, 
and for the disciples of that Apostle in the Church of 
Rome. In that church we find, as standing among 
his foremost workers, ‘‘elect among the elect,” not 
only ‘‘ called” in the Lord, but ‘‘ chosen” as for high 
gifts and a special work, one whom St. Mark’s readers 
would know and honour. Such an one fulfils the 
conditions which were suggested by the mention of 
Rufus in the narrative of the Evangelist. Worthless 
as are the apocryphal books that profess to record the 
incidents of the apostolic age, there is a slight addition 
to the probability of an inference in itself sufficiently 
credible, from the fact that in that which bears the 
title of ‘‘ The Acts of Andrew and Peter,” both the 
names mentioned by St. Mark appear as among the 
Christians that dwelt at Rome. 

So far, then, we have every reason for believing 
that the two sons of him, whom we may venture to 
call the Cross-bearer, took their place in the goodly 
fellowship of Roman disciples whom St. Paul salutes. 
With Priscilla, and Aquila, and Epzenetus, and An- 
dronicus, with those who “laboured much in the 
Lord,” and were ‘beloved in the Lord,” steadfast in 
the faith, bringing forth the fruits of love, their names 
were written in the book of life. We are led almost 
irresistibly to the conclusion that he who bore the 
cross and witnessed the crucifixion became a believer 
in the Crucified; that he imparted this faith to those 
who were nearest and dearest to him in the ties of 
blood; that he and his were baptized, and that his 
sons, at least, devoted themselves to the work of 
ministering to the saints;—we should hardly err, 
looking to the place in which we find them, and the 
way in which they are spoken of, in saying—to the 
work also of evangelists. 

This, however, is but the first step in the inquiry. 
We have to add—(1) that the way in which St. Paul 
mentions the Rufus of whom he speaks implies that he 
had known him personally, and felt towards him as a 
brother. But at the time when St. Paul wrote to the 
Christians of Rome he had never visited that city, and 
must, therefore, have been acquainted with him else- 
where. At Antioch, or Corinth, or Thessalonica, in 





some of the great centres of his apostolic activity, the 
two had met, and learnt to love each other. (2) But 
St. Paul’s words imply another fact of even greater 
interest. ‘‘Salute,” he says, ‘‘ Rufus, chosen in the 
Lord, and his mother, and mine.” If the inference 
which has been drawn as to Rufus be legitimate, then 
this was none else than the wife or widow of Simon 
of Cyrene, and it is of her that the Apostle of the 
Gentiles writesas one who hadshown a mother’s love to- 
wards him, and to whom, therefore, he looked as with a 
son’s reverence. In some time of need, in some attack 
of the mysterious and painful disease from which he 
so frequently suffered, she, it may well be, had minis- 
tered to his necessities, and soothed the sharp hours 
of pain with a tenderness that he could not forget. If 
he thus knew and honoured the wife, he may well 
have known the husband. He, too, if a convert, must 
have been a conspicuous one. We have enough—in 
the position which he occupied in the Church of Jeru- 
salem, or elsewhere—to explain the prominence given 
to him in the narratives of the first three Gospels. 

But, starting from these conclusions, we may ask, I 
believe, whether there is not an indefinitely strong 
probability that Simon of Cyrene was, even before the 
one incident which has made his name so memorable, 
among the circle, if not of disciples, yet of those who 
‘* believed secretly’ that Jesus was a Teacher sent 
from God, though they shrank from confessing him 
as the Christ? This hypothesis at least supplies an 
explanation of some of the facts that seemed perplex- 
ing. All the avowed disciples of our Lord had for- 
saken him and fled. If St. John had left the palace 
of the high priest to follow his Master to the place of 
execution, the fact that he was known to Caiaphas, 
which had protected him there would protect him 
still, The Roman centurion, or the priests who for 
the time usurped his functions in arranging the details 
of the execution, did not dare to seize one of the crowd 
of their own partisans and compel him to undergo 
the ignominy of bearing the malefactor’s cross. But 
if, by a seeming casualty, there fell in their way, 
‘‘coming from the country,” and, therefore, uncon- 
scious of all that had passed since the Passover of the 
previous day, one whom they suspected of being a 
disciple, how natural, in that case, would it be that 
they should take the opportunity for wreaking their 
rage on yet another victim! He who had shrunk from 
an open confession of his faith was now made to take 
part in that procession, bearing the cross, as a rebel or 
a robber might bear it, exposed to the gaze of the 
multitude, listening to their gibes and scoffs, bearing, 
in very deed, the ‘‘ reproach of Christ.” 

Can we believe, if this were so, that the circum- 
stances which brought about such a result, and which 
afterwards bore such fruit, were indeed fortuitous ? 
If the man who passed through that strange discipline 
were indeed one of those who believed in their hearts, 
but would make no confession with their lips, one 
who, like many of the ‘chief rulers” of whom St. 
John speaks, were disciples ‘secretly for fear of the 
Jews,” “lest they should be put out of the syna- 
gogue ” (xii. 42), loving the praise of men more than 
the praise of God, must we not believe that this was the 
very discipline which he needed? For such as he was 
the words had been spoken: ‘‘If any man will come 
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after me, let him deny himself, and take up his cross 
daily, and follow me.” (Luke ix. 23.) ‘He that 
taketh not his cross, and followeth after me, is not 
worthy of me” .. . ‘‘cannot be my disciple.” (Matt. 
x. 34; Luke xiv. 27.) If for a time such warnings 
passed unheeded, the time which brought with it a 
literal fulfilment of the words, without or against the 
will. of the wavering disciple, must have helped to 
fix on his mind their spiritual significance, and, as 
the sequel showed, to realise it in his life. 

But the line of inquiry on which we have entered 
carries us yet further. The fact that Simon of Cyrene 
had thus been brought within the brotherhood of the 
disciples connects itself with the history of the expan- 
sion of the Apostolic Church. Cyrene, originally a 
Greek colony in Western Africa, had come, after the 
conquest of Carthage, under the power of Rome, and, 
as with most other commercial cities in the Empire, it 
had attracted a considerable Jewish population. The 
first settlers had been sent from Alexandria by Ptolemy 
Lagus. They multiplied and prospered, occupied a 
quarter of the city as their own, and were about one- 
fourth of the population. They were numerous and 
powerful enough, in the time of Sylla, to make him 
send Lucullus to suppress an insurrection, at the 
time when he was pressing on with all his forces to 
the Mithridatic war. They were in the habit of 
sending up large contributions to the Temple at 
Jerusalem, and having been hindered in this by some 
of their fellow-townsmen, obtained a special edict 
from Augustus, authorising them to continue it. Like 
all the towns of Western Africa, its people were in 


‘frequent intercourse with Rome. Pilgrims from the 


«parts of Libya round about Cyrene” were present, as 
on the day of Pentecost (Acts ii. 10), at all the great 
festivals at Jerusalem. They were important enough 
to have a synagogue in that city, either entirely to 
themselves or in conjunction with the Libertines 
(freedmen or emancipated Jews from Rome), the 
Alexandrians, and those of Cilicia and of Asia. They 
belonged, as this enumeration shows, to the division of 
Hellenistic or Greek-speaking Jews, to whom St. 
Stephen’s teaching was mainly directed, and with 
whom Saul of Tarsus (though also a Hebrew of the 
Hebrews) was mainly associated. In the case of the 
Cilician zealot, we know that that teaching, though 
it raised him to the intense white heat of the perse- 
cuting spirit at first, was afterwards reproduced and 
expanded in many different ways. If there were any of 
the Jews of Cyrene who had been at all drawn towards 
the faith of Christ previously, the work may well have 
gone on among them with greater rapidity, and with 
no intervening paroxysm of opposition. It is at all 
events noticeable that they are among the foremost 
labourers in carrying on St. Stephen’s work to its 
legitimate conclusion, and are the first, together with 
those of Cyprus (here, of course, we trace the influence 
of Barnabas), in opening the ‘door of faith” to the 
Gentiles. ‘They which were scattered abroad upon 
the persecution that arose about Stephen travelled as 
far as Phenice, and Cyprus, and Antioch, preaching 
the word to none but unto the Jews only.” (Acts 
xi. 19.) So far, i.¢., they kept within the limits 
which had bounded the work of the Apostles at 
Jerusalem before the great crucial instance of the 





conversion of Cornelius. But then came the stage of 
expansion: ‘‘ And some of them were men of Cyprus 
and Cyrene, which, when they were come to Antioch, 
spake unto the Greeks (#.e., the uncircumcised heathen 
population), preaching the Lord Jesus.” Here, ac- 
cordingly, we have Cyrenian disciples active in the 
foundation of the Church of the Gentiles. The work 
which they begin is carried on by Barnabas. After a 
short interval of time, he goes to Tarsus to seek Saul, 
and returns with him to Antioch. Here, accordingly, 
it is beyond all question that the Apostle of the 
Gentiles would come into close fellowship with Jewish 
Christians of Cyrene, like-minded with himself, taking 
the same view of the conditions of salvation and the 
law of the Church’s life. The facts which came before 
us at starting make it, in a very high degree, probable 
that those Christians may have included Simon ‘and 
Alexander and Rufus. Here, then, may have begun 
that intimacy which utters itself in the salutation in 
the Epistle to the Romans. Here, Mark the Evan- 
gelist, sister’s son to Barnabas, who was working in 
the same city with those Cyrenian teachers, may have 
become personally acquainted with the two sons of 
Simon whom he names, and have learnt from Simon 
himself the part which he took in the procession to 
Calvary. Here the Apostle of the Gentiles may have 
found in the new sympathy and love bestowed on him 
that which made him feel that for the natural rela- 
tionships which he had lost he had received a hundred- 
fold. 

One of these Cyrenian teachers steps a little while 
afterwards into fuller prominence. Among the prophets 
of the Church of Antioch, eager to extend the Gentile 
Church, ministering to the Lord and fasting, with 
their hearts set, in eager desire and expectation, on 
that special work, we find with Barnabas and Saul and 
Manaen, two others, ‘‘ Simeon that was called Niger, 
and Lucius of Cyrene.” There can hardly be a doubt 
that the latter was one of those who had begun the 
good work, and was now carrying it on to its comple- 
tion; one, therefore, whose heart and soul were in 
entire sympathy with St. Paul. And if so, remem- 
bering how others in that company gave themselves 
to the work of evangelists in distant lands, it will not 
seem strange to find Lucius also as a fellow-worker 
with the Apostle of the Gentiles. One of that name 
is, at all events, with him when he writes the Epistle 
to the Romans (xvi. 21), and is spoken of in the same 
tone of affection as Rufus had been, as one of his 
‘*kinsmen,” bound to him (the mention of Jason and 
Sosipater, one of Thessalonica and the other of Berza, 
seems ‘almost to exclude natural relationship) by some 
special ties of spiritual affinity, even as the mother 
of Rufus was his mother also. 

The name of ‘Simeon called Niger” suggests a 
more striking, though a more precarious identification. 
For the two forms, Simon and Simeon, were (as we 
see in Acts xy. 14, 2 Peter i. 1) interchangeable, and 
the epithet Niger might be applied naturally enough 
to one who came from Africa. On the other hand, it 
must, however, be remembered that the name was 
one of the most common then current among the Jews 
of all countries, and the name of Simon of Cyrene 
would probably have been mentioned by St. Luke in 
the second part of his history in the same form as in 
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the first. If I were to hazard any conjecture, it would 
be rather that the presence of the one Simon made it 
necessary to distinguish the other partly by the fuller 
formof the name, and partly by a distinguishing epithet. 

It may be added, as one step further in the chain 
of coincidences, that the traditional accounts of St. 
Mark’s missionary work represent him as laying the 
foundation of the Christian Church in the Cyrenian 





provinces of Libya. Taken by itself, such a tradition || 
is, of course, worth very little; but in conjunction 
with all that has been brought forward tending to 
connect the nephew of Barnabas with eminent dis- 
ciples from that province, it can at least claim the 
credit (not always due to such traditions) of being in 
harmony with the acknowledged facts of Scripture. 
E. H. PLumprrg, 





SONDAY 


How radiant, God, comes forth thy sun! 
All share the triumph Thou hast won ; 
All taste the gladness of Thy light: 
Men’s weary toils no longer chain ; 
Men raise a simple, pious strain 
To Thee, the God of Day and Night: 
Thy sons Thee in Thy temple praise : 
Thou gleamest on their yearning gaze, 
A spirit to the spirit’s sight ; 
Thou, Lord, art here ; 
Thou, Lord, art near. 


Like odours bursting from the flower, 
Rise perfumes in this holy hour, 

A worship from each holy heart ; 

Yea, all things that have breath proclaim 
The glory of Thy wondrous name, 

For Thou the true Redeemer art : 
From air, from light, from flood, from hill, 
But most from man’s obedient will, 

Songs humble but exultant dart : 

A Father kind 
In Thee we find. 


MORNING. 


Shall I alone my voice withhold ? 
No, Lord, Thy marvels, far unrolled, 
To laud I to Thy courts will go. 
Lovely is earth, sublime the sky, 
But Thy deep words that never die 
Are richer in their mystic glow. 
In Christ's sweet name to Thee I kneel; 
For Christ’s sweet sake Thyself reveal, 
And round me let Thy mercy flow : 
Forgive, forgive, 
And let me live. 


Earth, sea, the sky, the grandest things, 
Shall vanish on Destruction’s wings ; 
The lofty stars grow dim and’ fall ; 
But, Lord, Thy covenant is sure, 
Thy grace shall evermore endure : 
Creation wrapped in Ruin’s pall, 
Creation in its boundless grave, 
Proves but Thy boundless power to save: 
In that last Sabbath day of all 
May I be Thine, 





Thou King Divine! 





THE FEAST OF THE PASSOVER. 


THE most illustrious of all the sacred seasons of | details of strange significance, half fegding on a meal 


Israel, the earliest of their ordinances except the Sab- 
bathand Circumcision, and like those established before 
the law itself, was the Feast of the Passover. The 
celebration of this became in process of time more 
elaborate and imposing, and it will be best, therefore, 
to picture it to ourselves in the simplicity of its first 
observance by a race of oppressed bondmen in the 


and half enacting a rite. Heavy unleayened bread 
| and bitter herbs were eaten, and the posture of the 
guests, instead of denoting ease, rest, and recreation, 
as a meal should, was all discomfort: travelling shoes 
| encumbered their feet, their robes were tucked up, 
| walking staves occupied their hands as they fed, their 
bodies stood erect for great and immediate exertion. 





a 








hours of their glorious deliverance. A lamb or kid | One dish supplied the food, and the carver had to take 
of unblemished-soundness having been got ready four | particular care that no bone should be broken or dis- . 
days previously by every large family, or union of jointed. The skeleton left the table entire, and was 
smaller ones, was after this interval of expectation | afterwards, with all the meat left on it, scrupulously 
slain by the master of each company at the going down | burnt. 

of the sun. The blood was caught in a basin, and| The significance of all these rules they were left to 
with a bunch of hyssop plant was sprinkled on the | interpret for themselves, as no reasons were explicitly 
two side-posts and on the upper beam or lintel of the | given with them ; but every one would soon, without 
doorway. The animal was not divided into joints nor | a doubt, be seeking the import of observances so 
boiled, but cooked entire and roasted, and in the | evidently symbolical. Haste would certainly be re- 
hours of the night the paschal companies gathered | cognised as one of the predominant thoughts of the 
round their boards to partake of their last meal as | meal, and affliction another. ‘‘ Thou shalt eat unlea- 


bondmen. While Egypt. was buried in sleep Israel was | vened bread, even the bread of affliction; forthoucamest 
feasting, in no uproarious assemblies, with no luxurious | forth out of Egypt in haste,” ran the rule for their 
indulgence, but in small family gatherings and with | futurecelebrations. The bitter herbs, endives, chicory, 
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wild lettuce, and nettles, were not strange, unpalatable 
accompaniments, but (like the lamb itself) usual 
articles of food in the country,* and their significance 
must therefore be sought in the fact of their special 
mention and with this special epithet: and no doubt 
they were reminded by these, in the last moment of 
their stay in Egypt, and in view of difficulties soon to 
be encountered which would make them pine for their 
old bondage again, that their condition there had been, 
and always would be, one of bitterness and misery. 
But this was not all or chief. The predominant and 
ever-present thought in their minds during that 
supper, and in all the memory of it, was to be safety 
and deliverance ; homes sealed with the seal of heaven 
during all the hours that a terrible judgment was 
harrowing the families of Egypt, the precaution of 
the sprinkled blood being their great, and sufficient, 
and indispensable security. As this latter was, of 
course, no more than a sign or token which their Divine 
Protector was pleased to appoint, they must have been 
led to conclude that there was some particular reason 
why this one was selected. For why might not a 
little dust have been sprinkled before the door, or a 
mark written on it, or the hyssop bunch be hung up 
over it, if only the test of obedience was required 
as a condition of their protection? But none of these 
were ordered, and blood-sprinkling was singled out as 
the only sign of salvation, the same lamb that gave 
them food for strength being appointed to save their 
lives by its blood. Preservation of life, and sustenance 
to support that life in a path of God’s ordering, were 
the predominant thoughts of that night. The nation 
was about to commit itself to a most momentous 
enterprise; and now at the moment of setting out 
they were taught to feel that they were a possession 
of God, that His Almighty arm was over them, and 
that a believing obedience to His word would bring 
them through every danger. In this simple and most 
suggestive ordinance the birth of a nation took place. 
They were going forth to receive the fulfilment of 
God’s ancient covenant with their race, and be planted 
in the land which He gave to Abraham. Like this 
patriarch when he went forth from Ur, they now 
marched out of Egypt, not knowing whither they went, 
or, at any rate, knowing little indeed of the journey 
they were taking, but in this their first step, at least, 
committing themselves to His guidance in simple 
trust that it was He, and no other, that was calling 
them to their destiny. The Passover meal was to re- 
main to all generations a memorial of this great re- 
demption. 

In comparing this memorable rite with the benefits 
obtained for us by ‘‘ Christ our Passover,” one of the 
first things we observe is, that though we have blood 
and sprinkling, there is nevertheless no priest and no 
altar; on which account some have failed to regard 
the ordinance in the light of sacrifice and atonement 
at all, To this view we shall refer again as we pro- 
ceed; it will here suffice to remark that it is an in- 
estimable value of the scriptural symbols relating to 
Christ, that they vary in the yiew they give us of 
Him, and that the several aspects of His great work, 
which can be represented by no one type adequately, 





* Dictionary of the Bible. 





are by no means bare repetitions of one another. 
When the Israelites celebrated their first passover, 
they had neither priest nor altar, and it would have 
been premature to talk of sacrifice. We may, there- 
fore, safely consider that the idea present to their 
minds was less that of atonement and sacrifice for sins 
than the more simple one of spiritual sustenance and 
deliverance from death. From all we know of Bible 
doctrine on the subject of blood sprinkling, we must 
necessarily believe that, however little the Israelites 
might have realised it, atonement for guilt underlay 
this ordinance as a foundation. But speaking his- 
torically, we may well conceive that this was not the 
predominant and distinctive thought intended to be 
present to the minds of the people on the particular 
occasion we are now considering, nor was it ever likely 
to be so before they arrived at Sinai. On the promul- 
gation of the law and the institution of a priesthood 
and offerings, it is to be remembered that one of the 
most prominent features of the entire ritual was the 
offering of a lamb upon the altar in the morning and 
evening of every day; and without doubt the grand 
design of this was to present a distinct and perpetual 
view of atonement for guilt; and it may fairly be 
suggested whether this annual supper of the lamb m 
every Israelite home, and the daily sacrifice of the 
lamb at the door of the tabernacle, were not designed 
to have a mutual relation. For it is a striking cir- 
cumstance that, in Exod. xxix. 388—46, where the 
morning and evening lamb is dwelt upon in full, it is 
stated that this (in common, it is to be presumed, 
with the other altar services) was to be a perpetual 
memorial in Israel of God having delivered them from 
Egypt, and still being with them as their God. Both 
the daily sacrifice, therefore, and the annual feast 
commemorated the redemption from Egypt, and be- 
tween them they suggest two distinct aspects of Christ 
—the life and sustenance of the soul, as well as the 
propitiation for sin. 

When the nation was established in its own home, 
the observance underwent some change, and the 
hurried meal became an elaborate ritual. One inno- 
vation was (and it was expressly sanctioned, Deut. xvi. 
5, 6), that the lamb was no longer slain in every private 
home, but on the spot consecrated by the presence of 
the tabernacle. Nor was this all; for while the head 
of the Paschal Company was, as before, to slay the 
lamb with his own hand, the whole service now became 
intimately connected with the altar and the priesthood. 
The following account,* gathered from the Jewish 
writings, places the scene very graphically before us. 
On the appointed day, and about the hour of sunset, 
the Israelites brought their lambs upon their shoulders 
to the temple gates, within which they were admitted 
in three separate divisions. When the first entered, 
the gates were closed, and the trumpets of the temple 
(the sonorous bell swinging on its hinges being a much 
later invention) sounded three times. We should 
always bear in mind that in the Israelite sacrificial - 
service everything was conductéd with the most studied 
method, and the vast body of officiating ministers were 
trained to execute skilfully every detail of their office 
(which might otherwise suggest to the imagination 





* Dictionary of the Bible, 
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some features rather repulsive) with the utmost pre- 
cision, dispatch, and cleanliness.* We shall realize 
this especially in the case before us. The priests stood 
in two rows, extending from the altar to the place 
where the people and the lambs were stationed, those 
of one row holding basins of silver, and those of the 
other basins of gold. Each Israelite then slew his 
lamb in order, the attendant officials making this 
doubtless a very simple operation for the most un- 
practised hand. The priest nearest to him received 
the ‘blood in his basin, which he handed to the next 
priest, who gave his empty basin in return. A suc- 
cession of full basins was thus passed towards the 
altar, and a succession of empty ones towards the 
people, and the priest who stood next the altar poured 
out the blood towards the base. The lambs them- 
selves underwent a proper dressing; the skins were 
taken off, the insides taken out, washed, and replaced, 
but the internal fat was reserved to be burnt on the 
altar in the evening with incense ; and while all this 
was going forward the temple choirs sung that collec- 
tion of the Psalms (cxiii.—cxviii.) called the Hallel, a 
word (of which Hallelujah is the fuller form) signify- 
ing praise. It celebrated the mercy of God, dwelling 
on high and yet humbling himself to the earth; the 
glorious departure of Israel from their bondage; the 
cup of salvation was mentioned with thankfulness, and 
the rejected stone was declared head of the corner. 
The second division was then admitted to the court, 
and the same observance was repeated. As it grew 
dark the assembly retired home, each man bear- 
ing his lamb, and the temple courts were carefully 
cleaned. 

We here see the sacrificial idea of the Passover 
more distinctly brought out. The blood was no longer 
sprinkled on the door-posts, but on God’s altar, the 
secret of safety being thus more clearly seen to be 
atonement. Nor is it possible to conceive a more 
imposing affirmation than this scene presents of the 
mystical significance of blood, when we see it treated, 
not as a thing to be decently got rid of, but as a 
sacred sign, to be waited on with long arrays of gold 
and silver, and handled with religious attention by 
consecrated men. 

On being introduced to the Paschal meal at the 
separate homes, we find that changes have there also 
been introduced. The guests, in general between 
ten and twenty in number,t and usually all males, 
are no longer standing, but following the usual cus- 
tom of meals—sitting or reclining on couches. The 
whole meal was more elaborate and ceremonious.t 
It was also accompanied with the novelty of wine, and 
no less than four cups were drunk at the various stages 
with appropriate formalities. The first was introduc- 
tory, and before anything was placed on the table, the 
master pronouncing a form of thanks for the fruit of 
the vine, and for that good day and the sanctification 
of Israel. The bitter herbs were then set on the board, 
and partaken of. Next the unleayened bread was 
handed round, probably in the form of thin biscuits. 
It was only now that the lamb, roasted and entire as 
of old, was brought in; but before it was eaten a 





* See a pamphlet by the late Mr. Isaac Taylor on the Pentateuch. 
¢ Josephus, Wars. Bk. vi., ch. ix, sec. 2. 
¢ See Horne’s Introduction, vol iii., and the Dictionary of the Bible. 











second cup was filled, and one of the sons of the family 
(as suggested by Exod. xii. 26) inquired of the father 
or master, ‘‘ What mean ye by this service?” The 
head replied by a narration of the sufferings of the 
Israelites in Egypt, and their Divine deliverance. The 
first part of the Hallel, bearing especially on the 
Exodus (Ps. exiii., cxiv.), was then sung, and the lamb 
was carved and eaten. A third cup of wine was now 
poured out and drunk; the Cup of Blessing it was 
called, because with it they blessed God and gave 
thanks. This was followed by the fourth cup and 
singing the remainder of the Hallel (Ps. exv.—cxyviii.), 
which concluded the ceremony. 

Another peculiarity in the Canaan Passovers, but 
impossible on the occasion of the Exodus, was that 
seven days were observed after the Paschal meal. 
Strangers from the distant tribes were not obliged to 
keep this entire period at Jerusalem, but might if 
they chose return home the morrow after the supper, 
and there observe the remainder of the festival. Of 
these seven days, the first and the last (called days of 
holy convocation) were regarded with Sabbath sacred- 
ness and solemnity, the intermediate ones being allowed 
for cheerful relaxation or holiday. On the morrow of 
the first of these days of holy convocation, or the third 
day after the Paschal meal, there was observed the cere- 
mony of presenting before the Lord a sheaf of barley, 
the harvest of which (as we are reminded by the 
plague of hail in Egypt) commenced at this early 
period. The priest took the sheaf, and by a sort of 
swinging action, ‘“‘ waved it before the Lord,” and 
until this service had been held no bread of the new 
crop might be eaten. The fact of the festival and this 
harvest falling together is worth remembering, if for 
nothing else, as it illustrates a very touching incident 
in Old Testament history, that of Rizpah, the daughter 
of Aiah (2 Sam. xxi.). The sacrifice of her sons to 
deliver the land is thus seen to have occurred at the 
Paschal period, bringing into a singular and unex- 
pected view the subject of atonement by sacrifice of 
blood, in which light the history is beautifully con- 
sidered in a recent volume of poems.* 


We may now proceed to the narrative of the re- 
corded celebrations of this great festival. 

1. Josh. v. 10—15.--It is not a little striking that 
the rite which so touchingly marked the first issue of 
the children of Israel from their bondage marked also 
their first arrival home; and the observance of it on 
this occasion is the more emphatic as no other is re- 


corded during the interval. Joshua states that they . 


‘“‘encamped in Gilgal,’ which was the first spot in 
the land they reached after crossing the Jordan, and 
there they ‘‘ kept the Passover on the fourteenth day at 
eve in the plains of Jericho.” Interesting also are 
the incidents of the occasion, again connecting as 
they do the harvest and the lamb, sustenance with 
deliverance. The waving of the barley sheaf before 
the Lord acknowledged the bread of the soil as the 
bounty of Him who gave the manna, the latter being 
only the substitute of the natural grain; and as the 
forty years’ manna was Christ the Bread of heaven, 
so also the barley harvest at the Passover, from gene- 





® See Lazarus and other Poems, by Professor E. H. Plumptre. 
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ration to generation, pointed to Him who gave himself| of the land of Canaan that year.” Another incident 
both for life and atonement, and said, ‘‘ My flesh is | recorded in the same passage, and apparently belong- 
meat indeed, and my blood is drink indeed ” (John vi.). | ing to the same juncture of time, as it does to the 
The text above runs, “And they did eat of the old | same place, is the appearance to Joshua of the ‘ Cap- 
corn of the land on the morrow after the Passover, | tain of the Lord’s host,” the Prince of Life himself 
unleavened cakes and parched corn on the self-same come to set the seal upon the deliverances promised of 
day. And the manna ceased on the morrow after they | old upon the ‘holy ground” of Horeb (Exod. iii. 5), 
had eaten of the old corn of the land” (i.e. ceased on | and to inaugurate new ones. 

the day of waving the barley sheaf and permission to | 2. 2 Chron. xxx.—The second recorded Passover in 
eat of the new harvest); ‘‘ neither had the children of | Canaan was at a great distance from the first in point of 
Israel manna any more, but they did eat of the fruit | time, in the days of one of Judah’s best, greatest, and last 








“ On the appointed day the Israelites brought their lambs upon their shoulders to the temple gates.” 


kings, when the children of the covenant were about | had long been estranged from the sanctuary of Jeru- 
to be cast out of the land of which Moses and Joshua | salem, living under a separate sceptre, and accustomed 
had put them in possession. In Hezekiah’s Passover, | to a schismatic ritual. He and the princes of his 
we are especially reminded of the scenes attempted to | council ‘established a decree to make proclamation 
be described in the introductory essay—the Israelite | throughout all Israel, from Beersheba even to Dan, 
pilgrims flocking from all parts to their sacred courts. | that they should come to keep the Passover unto the 
For one point particularly to be noticed in this account | Lord God of Israel at Jerusalem; for they had not 
is, that the king of Judah issued his letters of invita- | done it for a long time in such sort as it is written” 
tion to the whole twelve tribes, though ten of them | (ver. 5). The judgments of heaven were over them at 
IV.—14. 
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that time ; invaders were beginning to prevail against 
the chosen race, and a first instalment of its captivity 
had already been paid, when Hezekiah sought to draw 
their hearts again to the God vf their fathers. The 
invitation ran in very affecting strains :—-‘‘ Ye children 
of Israel, turn again unto the Lord God of Abraham, 
Isaac, and Israel, and. He will return to the remnant 
of you that are escaped out of the hands of the kings 
of Assyria. Now, be ye not stiffnecked as your fathers 
were, but yield yourselves unto the Lord, and enter 
into his sanctuary, which He hath sanctified for ever, 
and serve the Lord your God, that the fierceness of 
his wrath may turn away from you” (6,7). The 
posts passed from city to city bearing this brotherly 
message, through the great tribes of the northern 
monarchy, Ephraim and Manasseh, even to Zebulon 
at the top. ‘‘ But they laughed them to scorn and 
mocked them” (10). Nevertheless, the pious sove- 
reign did not wholly lose his love: ‘‘divers of Asher, 
and Manasseh, and Zebulon, humbled themselves and 
came to Jerusalem” (11). Then followed a revival 
spirit. All idolatrous altars were demolished; the 
multitudes flocked to the sanctuary, where priests and 
Levites assisted, and ‘stood in their place after their 
manner” (16). The long lines of silver and golden 
basins passed up and dewn full and empty to and 
from the altar, and “‘the priests sprinkled the blood 
which they received cf the hands of the Levites” 
(16). The narrative warnis one up, the very reading 
of it, so graphic is it, and se blessed we should deem 
it if something similar were observable in these days 
in reference to Him whe is the true Passover. The 
good king saw and admitted much that was not the 
letter of the rule. . The lay members of the congrega- 
tion who skould have Killed the lamb, were in great 
numbers ceremonially umcleam—“ were not sancti- 
fied ;” and as a lesser irregularity the Levites per- 
formed the slaughter for them. Multitudes also of 
the northern tribes: “had not cleansed themselves” 
when they sat down to eat the Paschal meal, and so 
ate of it ‘‘ otherwise than was written ;” but the godly 
monarch ‘ prayed: for them, saymg, The good Lord 
pardon every one that prepareth his heart to seck the 
Lord God of his fathers, though he be not cleansed 
according to the purifieation of the sanctuary. And 
the Lord hearkened to Hezekiah, and healed the 
people” (17-19). Great was: the gladness pervading 
the assembly through the whole period. ‘The Le- 
vites and the priests praised the Lord day by day, 
singing with loud imstruments to the Lord. And 
Hezekiah spake comfortably unto all the Levites that 
taught the goed knowledge of the Lord.” And the 
whole body of people taking counsel to prolong this 

lessed period beyond the usual limits, “‘ kept other 
seven days with gladness.” ‘‘So there was great joy 
iu Jerusalem; for since the time of Solomon, king of 
Israel, there was not the like in Jerusalem” (26). In 
conclusion, ‘ the priests and Levites arose and blessed 
the people, and their voice was heard, and their prayer 
came up to his holy dwelling-place, even unto heayen” 
(27). Enthusiastic loyalty to their divine king was 
the great feature of the day, and a vigorous assault 
set in against images, altars, and groves, not only in 
‘‘ Judah and Benjamin,” Hezekiah’s own realm, but 
in the rival monarchy, too, ‘‘in Ephraim also, and 








Manasseh,” until they had utterly destroyed them ell; 
and ‘then all the children of Israel returned every 
man to his possessions, into their own cities” 
(xxxi. 1). 

3. 2 Chron. xxxv.—Hezekiah’s worthy descendant, 
good Josiah, also signalised his reign by a solemn 
celebration of this great ordinance, the observance of 
which seems to have always been the token of a 
return to loyaiity and faith; as well it might be, 
considering its origin and all the pledge it contained 
of the redemption of Israel and the world. Josiah’s 
Passover is not so stirring and pictorial in description 
as Hezekiah’s was, except to those whose imagination 
can fill up a scene from a dry statistical outline. The 
occasion was in one respect more affecting than his 
predecessor’s, inasmuch as the brethren of the northern 
monarchy were now all in exile, and only the subjects 
of Josiah, a fragment of the twelve tribes, were left, 
while even they were fast bowing before the disasters 
of the times. It was indeed, as we peruse his en- 
couraging the priests to the service of the house of the 
Lord, his charge to the Levites, his gifts of thousands 
upon thousands of offerings from his own substance, a 
magnificent spectacle of religion in the degencrate 
days of a falling people, beautified by the munificent 
piety and personal exertions of a king, if not by the 
real repentance of a whole nation. The history con- 
cludes with the statement that “there was no Pass- 
over like that kept in Israel from the days of Samuel 
the prophet; neither did all the kings of Isracl keep 
such a Passever as Josiah kept” (18). 

4, Ezravi. 21, 22.—As might be expected, the poor 
remnant of returned exiles, after the seventy years’ 
captivity, celebrated their first sueeess in uprearing 
their altar and temple among the ruims, by the obser- 
vance of this festival according to their means. And 
though this oceasion could not vie im splendour with 
those of the independent kingdom, it probably far ex- 
ceeded in joy. ‘‘ And the childrem of Israel which 
were come again out of captivity, amdall such as had 
separated themselves unto them frem the filthiness of 
the heathen of the land to seek the Lerd God of Israel, 
did eat, and kept the feast of unleawened bread with 
joy; for the Lord had made them joyful, and turned 
the heart of the king of Assyria unto them to 


strengthen their hands in the work ef the house of Hy 


God, the God of Israel.” 

5. Joseph., Antiq., bk. xvii.,. elimp. ix., § 1-3. 
Wars, bk. ii., chap. ii., § 5.—In the New Testament 
period we again come upon this feast, and find that in 
the old age of the nation and its:subjection to Rome, 


it had lost none of its popularity or importance. © 


Josephus’ narrative of a Passover that occurred 8.¢. 3, 
shortly after the death of Herod the Great, the mur- 
derer of the infants, when Jesus was not more than 2 
year old, gives us an idea of the times. His son 
Archelaus (mentioned in Matt. ii. 22) was endeavour- 
ing to establish himself on the vacant throne. A 
seditious body of men, zealous for their religion, and 
disaffected because some popular Rabbis had been put 
to death in the late reign and the abettors of the deed 
were not now punished, discontented, too, with the 
high priest then in office, and wishing to substitute 
a better man,—‘‘ kept together in the temple and had 
plenty of feod.” An innumerable multitude, adds 
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Josephus, had come there out of the country, and 
even from beyond its limits, to worship God, and, 
many had to encamp in the streets. Archelaus, fear- 
ing a spread of the sedition, sent a cohort against 
those established in the temple; but the latter as- 
saulted the soldiers, stoned the greatest part of them, 
repulsed the rest, ‘‘and when they had thus done, 
they returned to the sacrifices which were already in 
their hands.” Feeling that a revolution was im- 
minent, Archelaus sent out ‘‘the whole army” to 
check the movement. The horsemen were to ‘ pre- 
vent those that had their tents without the temple 
from assisting those that were therein, and to slay 
such as might escape from the foot-soldiers.” The 
slain amounted to 3,000 men, who perished in the 
midst of the Passover rites, and the rest fled to the 
mountains. Archelaus then broke up the festival, 
and compelled the people to leave the city and return 
home. We see, therefore, that a Passover was a 
formidable event for those who, in times of agitation, 
were responsible for the safety of the capital and the 
peace of the country. 

6. Luke ii. 41-52.—The earliest recorded presence 
of our Lord at the Passover was when in his twelfth 
year he accompanied his mother and Joseph, who 
went every year to this feast, and was found among 
the doctors in the temple, ‘‘ hearing them and asking 
them questions.” 

7. John ii. 18, &c.—About the commencement of 
his public ministry, we find Him again at Jerusalem 
at this festival. It was then He drove the buyers and 
sellers from the temple, and had that interview with 
Nicodemus, in which He discoursed of the new birth 
and the serpent lifted up in the wilderness. On his 
departure He went into Galilee, ‘“‘and the Galileans 
received Him, having seen all the things that He did 
at Jerusalem at the feast, for they also went unto the 
feast”? (John iv. 43, 44). 

8. But it is the last Passover of Jesus that gathers 
round it the chief interest of this subject, from the 
journey up—the incidents of which furnish us with 
one more picture of these festival pilgrimages, to the 
sacrifice of ‘‘the very Paschal Lamb.” On his depar- 
ture from Galilee, great multitudes followed Him and 
came to the coasts of Judea, beyond Jordan, where 
“He healed them” (Matt. xix. 1,2). These multi- 





life for, when the mother of Zebedee’s sons came to 
petition for their future exaltation. (20-28). The 
pilgrim company crossed the Jordan at Jericho, where 
Joshua led the nation first into the land. In the 
plains of Jericho, where the first Canaan Passover 
was kept, we find once more a great multitude follow- 
ing Him, and the two healed blind joining them 
(29-34). At length He drew nigh to Jerusalem, and 
on reaching the mount of Olives, He sent for the ass’s 
colt and rode forward, while they spread their clothes 
in the way (xxi. 1-9). ‘And when He was come 
nigh, even now at the descent of the mount of Olives, 
the whole multitude of the disciples began to rejoice 
and praise God with a loud voice for all the mighty 
works that they had seen; saying, Blessed be the 
King that cometh in the name of the Lord: peace in 
heaven and glory in the highest!” Coming within 
sight of the city, He wept over it and foretold the day 
coming when its enemies should cast a trench about 
it and lay it even with the ground (Luke xix, 28-44). 
And then ‘‘came the day of unleayened bread when 
the Passover must be killed.” A citizen gives the 
Galilean strangers a guest-chamber, according to the 
custom of the festival, and when the hour was come, 
He ‘sat down” in the reclining posture (drékeero) 
with the disciples. His words showed the depth of 
his emotions as He observed to them, ‘‘ With desire 
have I desired to eat this Passover with you before I 
suffer: for I say unto you, I will not any more eat 
thereof, until it be fulfilled in the kingdom of God” 
(Luke xxii. 15, 16). Which of their number was de- 
puted to carry their lamb to the temple and back we 
have no hint, and almost the only recorded incidents 
of the meal are those which were to be perpetuated in 
the Sacrament of the New Dispensation. ‘‘ He took 
the cup, and gave thanks, and said, Take this, and 
divide it among yourselves: and he took bread, and 
gave thanks, and brake it, and gave it unto them. 
Likewise also the cup after supper” (Luke xxii. 
19, 20). The first of these cups is usually identi- 
fied with the first of the four enumerated in the ear- 
lier part of this paper; while the second, which St. 
Luke calls ‘“‘the cup after supper,” is regarded as 
the third of those, the ‘‘cup of blessing,” the very 
phrase employed by St. Paul (1 Cor. x. 16). Finally 
they ‘“‘sung a hymn,” which may be considered as 


tudes must have contained numbers who were going | the concluding portion of the Hallel, and then left the 
up to the feast, for ‘many went out of the country | house for the garden beyond the brook Cedron. The 
up to Jerusalem before the Passover to purify them- | next day Jesus was himself the Paschal Lamb in the 
selves” (John xi. 55), and ‘“‘as He was wont He midst of the congregation of the whole people, who 


taught them” (Mark x. 1). 


He discoursed with the ; were assembled to witness what they little suspected 


Pharisees and his disciples on divorces (Matt. xix. | they were looking upon, the true fulfilment of their 


3-12); He blessed the children that were brought to | fathers’ midnight lamb in Egypt. 


Him (13-15) ; He bade the rich young ruler sell his 


The blood that 
Israel shed that day would have blessed them for ever 


possessions and follow Him, promising his disciples a | if they had learnt to confess in it the blood of God's 
hundredfold reward for having done the same (16-30) ; | Lamb, and had humbled themselves for their crime ; 


He narrated the parable of the labourers in the vine- 


but they persisted in rejecting Him, and soon after, 


yard (xx. 1-16). Evidently we are to suppose a con- | as He had predicted, fell beneath the hand of the 
siderable company travelling together on this occa- | destroying nation. 
sion; for as the narrative proceeds with his ‘‘ going | 


9. The Passover does not come before us in the Acts 


up to Jerusalem,” we find Jesus “taking the twelve | of the Apostles, except incidentally (xx. 6): ‘* And we 
disciples apart in the way,” telling them of the sacri- | 
fice that was at hand (xx. 17, 19), and placing before 
them the baptism He had to be baptized with, and the 
‘‘ransom for many” that He was about to give his | 





sailed away from Philippi after the days of unleavened 
bread.” This mention shows that the festival was 
remem*ecred—and kept too, as far as it could be 
without the Lamb-—by all the Israelite family in its 
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dispersion ; while it sug 
apostle himself did not ‘consider Christianity compro- | 
mised by its observance, any more than he did by the | 
observance of other parts of the ancient ritual (Acts 
xvi. 3; xxi. 26). But he would see in it what his | 
unbelieving brethren saw not, and would connect this | 
annual service with his frequent celebrations of the | 
Last Supper. 


epistles he writes, ‘‘ Crist our Passover is sacrificed 
for us: therefore let us keep the feast, not with the 
old leayen, neither with the leaven of malice and 
wickedness, but with the unleayened bread of sincerity 
and truth” (1 Cor. v. 7, 8), in which passage, with its 
context, we see a beautiful application of the un- 
leavened bread; showing that St. Paul saw in this 
not only the original idea of its being the ‘bread of 
affliction,” and a token that they came out of Egypt 
in haste, but the idea also of a new life, and a discon- 
nection from the old; thus admirably suiting the 
lesson he was inculcating, of breaking off from the 
evil—from the ‘‘fornicator, or covetous, or idolater, 
or railer, or drunkard, or extortioner;” and in this 
way purging out the old leaven, even as they were an 
unleayened body; for a little leaven would leaven the 
whole lump. 

10. Though nothing more is said in the sacred 
writings about the Passover, we know from Josephus 
that the festival was at this time in the height of its 
popularity, and that prodigious numbers assembled 
from all parts to its celebration, and especially in a 
year of national excitement. 


gests also that the Christian | 


He does not leave us in doubt of his | 
higher view of the ordinance when in one of his | 


Thus, in A.D. 65, under | 


country.”* Five years after this came the final scene 
and end of all the Jerusalem Passovers. It was in the 
year A.D. 70 that the eaglesof Rome under Titus gathered 
to the prey, according to the prediction of Jesus when He 
came to keep His last Passover. The Divine promise to 
| Israel had been from old, thatwhile they kept their feasts 
at Jerusalem no one should desire their land, ¢. é., No 
enemies should attack the deserted provinces behind 
their backs; nor is there any record of this having 
ever occurred. At the last Passover, however, the 
enemy came—came to the metropolis itself, and the 
festival multitude were caught in a trap,—the first 
instance of this also ever recorded. The historian of 
the siege had a wretched story of woe and destruction 
to tell, and summing up at the end he writes that 
‘*the number of those who perished during the whole 
siege was 1,100,000, the greater part of whom were of 
the same nation, but not belonging to the city itself, 
for they were come up from all the country to the feast 
of Unleavyened Bread, and were on a sudden shut up.” + 
The same Sacramental ordinance, declaring at once 
both life and death, celebrated the birth and obsequies 
of the nation; and Israel went forth again into the 
world’s wilderness, not however under the protection 
of the Paschal blood, but under its curse, as they had 
themselves invoked when they cried, ‘‘ His blood be 
upon us and on our children!” In this wilderness it 
is still a stranger; but it has not forgotten the fathers 
of its race or ‘the rites of its Lawgiver. It still ob- 
serves a Passover, though not ‘‘in the place which 
God chose to put His name there,” and without altar, 
priest, or lamb. No blood is sprinkled even on the 





Florus, the wickedest of all the Roman governors of | door-post, and none is shed; but they still divide 
Judea, and the immediate cause of the fatal war, | among themselves the cake of unleayened bread—the 
while Cestius Gallus was president of the province of | ‘‘ bread of affliction.” Upon this mournful spectacle 
Syria, and his immediate superior, ‘‘ nobody durst do | Christians look with peculiar and sympathising inte- 
so much as send an embassage to Cestius against rest, wishing they could discern signs of the time when 
Florus, but when he was come to Jerusalem upon the | Israel shall be among the ‘“‘ Blessed people that know 
approach of the feast of Unleavened Bread the people | the joyful sound. They shall walk, O Lord, in the 





came about him not fewer than three millions: these 
besought him to commiserate the calamities of their 
nation, and cried out upon Florus as the bane of their 


light of thy countenance. In thy name shall they 
rejoice all the day; and in thy righteousness’ shall 
they be exalted” (Psalm lxxxix. 15, 16). 

C. Hoe. 





A PEEP INTO A WESTPHALIAN PARSONAGE. 
BY A SUMMER TOURIST. 


II. 


Tue church clock struck two just as our little cara- 
van left the parsonage. Bernhard and the minister’s 
son Henry walked in front, carrying a cradle between 
them. There was no baby in it of course, but it con- 
tained everything requisite to make a baby comfort- 
able, as well as presents for the children and their 
foster parents. The pastor and the doctor, smoking 
their long meerschaums, followed, and as they puffed 
away we could see that they were engaged in a 
lively conversation. I had the honour of bringing 
up the rear by the side of my kind hostess, die Frau 
Pastorin. 

It was a beautiful summer day. The sky was just 
cloudy enough to temper the scorching rays of the 


sun, and the clouds just sufficiently transparent to 


| allow the sunshine to paint its marvels of light and 
shade on hill and valley, field and forest. Our road 
was one of those broad, well-constructed chaussées, 
for which Prussia is famous, and it led us by many 
gentle windings from the bottom of the valley up 
to the high level of the table-land. A most charming 
panorama here presented itself to our view. As it 
was continuous up-hill work, we were fully an hour 
traversing the distance. Sometimes we would pause 
and wipe our faces, and look behind to get a glimpse 
of the valley from a new point, and on each occasion 
might be heard the same exclamatory remark, ‘ Isn’t 
it beautiful !” 

‘Are there many abandoned or neglected children 





* Wars, Bk. ii., ch. xiv., sec. 3. 
t Josephus, Wars, BK. vi., ch. ix., sec. 3. 
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were slowly pacing up the hill. 

‘‘Not in the parish itself,” she answered, ‘“ but 
some do come from other districts, and some are 
sent by charitable friends, who desire us to shelter | 
them and give them training.” 

‘“Why do they come here?” I asked. ‘‘Is this 
parish so wealthy or liberal that it is looked upon as 
an Eldorado by vagabonds ?” 

‘Very far from that!” she answered. ‘‘ This is a 
poor place ; inhabited by people who, with few excep- 
tions, have to work hard to earn their daily bread. 
But it lies on the main route between Arensberg 
and Minster, and beggars going from one to the 
other often stop here for a short time to work in the 
quarry. But when they leave the place again it fre- 
quently happens that they leave some of their children 
behind. I am glad to say that in the village itself there | 
are scarcely any cases of real pauperism or destitution. | 
The orphans are taken care of by the church. They are | 
boarded out in an orphan house at the church’s ex- | 











} 
in this neighbourhood?” I asked my hostess as we la Sunday-school. In my country, there are thousands 


of children who would never hear a word about Christ 
and salvation, were it not for the Sunday-schools. 

‘* Ah, that makes all the difference!” said the Frau 
Pastorin. ‘‘In your country, I suppose, the children 
are not compelled to go to school. I can fancy in that 
case that the children of the poor would grow up 
without any education at all. To them, Sunday-school 
must be a great boon.” 

‘Tt is not only for poor and ragged children,” said 
the pastor, who had overheard us, ‘that you keep 
Sunday-schools in your country, but, if I am not mis- 
taken, for the children of members of your churches, 
and of regular attendants at your religious services.” 

‘‘ Yes, it is so,” I answered. ‘‘ We desire all the 
children to attend the Sunday-school.” 

‘«That seems sad,” said the pastor. ‘‘ It shows that 
neither the parents nor the clergymen know their 
duty in this respect.” 

‘*That’s rather a grave accusation,” I said. 

‘Tt may seem so, but I don’t think it an unjust one. 


pense. This orphanage is in one of the large towns | Let me explain myself. I fully approve of parents 
in the neighbourhood. As for the other children, | sending their children to schools on week days, to learn 
they are pretty well cared for by their parents. The | reading, writing, &c. Many parents have neither the 
burgomaster and my husband are friends, you know, | time nor the ability to teach these things to their chil- 
and where the burgomaster and the pastor work toge- | dren themselves, being occupied from morning till 
ther in a parish, you will always find order in the | night, and often deficient in the necessary knowledge 


streets and peace in the houses.” | 

“Ah!” I said. ‘‘Then I suppose your husband has | 
all the children of the parish completely under his 
control, so that none of them are ever missing from 
the Sunday-school.” 

‘‘We have no Sunday-school,” she said quickly. 

“Really!” I exclaimed, in a toue of surprise. 
‘* Have you no Sunday-school ?” 

‘*No; we have not,” she answered, with a smile, 
and evidently much amused at my astonishment. 

** And why not, if I may ask the question ?” 

‘Because there is no need for it in this place. 
Besides, my husband is no friend to Sunday-schools, 
and the children receive religious instruction one hour 
every day at the ordinary school.” 

“But are there not many who do not go to 
school ?” I asked. 

‘‘Not one. School-education is compulsory in this 
country. The parents are obliged by law to send 
their children to school. If they neglect to do so, 
they are fined or imprisoned. So there is not a single 
child here above six years old that cannot read the 
Bible.” 

‘** But did I not hear your husband say last night 
that he was not quite content with the spirit in which 
the schoolmaster gives Biblical instruction ?” 

‘‘That’s true; but he holds a catechisation of the 
elder children once a week himself, in which he in- 
structs them in the doctrines of religion. Besides, the 
schoolmaster’s teaching is not so much positively wrong 
as negatively deficient. He only leaves the children 
ignorant of the main truths of the Gospel; and this 
void is filled up by my husband's catechisations.” 

‘‘And the pastor gives them that instruction on a 
week day ?” I asked. 

‘‘He does. It would be too much for him on a 





Sunday, as he preaches twice that day.” 


“I see,” I said after a pause, ‘that you do not need | cult after all. The teacher does not require to go 


as well. But if on a Sunday, when he has all his 


‘time to himself, a man sends his child to a school to 


get it taught what he ought to teach it himself, I say 
he is neglecting his Christian duty. Such a man lays 
on other people’s shoulders a work which God has 
specially committed to him as a father. Your clergy- 
men ought earnestly to rebuke such parents for their 
slothfulness; and, in my opinion, they are to be 
rebuked themselves because they countenance such 
Sunday-school going.” 

‘‘There is truth in that,” cried the doctor. ‘I 
suppose,” he went on, turning to me, ‘‘ you send 
your children to the Sunday-schools in the afternoon, 
that you may enjoy your nap undisturbed. While the 
poor Sunday-school teacher is toiling in a close school- 
room, to teach a score or two of peevish-looking, 
drowsy children, whom he sees only once a week, their 
fathers and mothers are comfortably stretched on sofas 
or easy chairs, luxuriating in the arms of Morpheus.” 

‘« Just so,” said the pastor, sarcastically ; ‘‘in Eng- 
land Sunday-school teachers form a sort of separate 
caste. To them the fourth commandment does not 
apply. ‘Seven days shalt thou labour’ is what they 
regard themselves as haying been commanded to do.”’ 

“Well,” I said, ‘I agreee with you that it would 
be very desirable that Sunday-schools should be super- 
seded by religious instruction at home. But you know 
very well that all parents are not fit for that task.” 

‘All the Sunday-school teachers are quite fit, I 
suppose,” rejoined the pastor dryly. ‘‘Is there such 
a thing in your country as an examination of the 
young men and women who become Sunday-school 
teachers, as to their knowledge and their ability to 
give religious instruction ?” 

‘No, not so far asI am aware,” I replied. ‘Of 
course the ministers would reject any they knew to be 
plainly unfit. But the teaching is not so very diffi- 
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deep. A Bible-story, a text or hymn, or a portion of 
the catechism—that is all.” 

‘* Very well,” said the pastor; ‘‘that is the greater 
reason why it should be left to the parents at home. 
He must be a blockhead of a father who could not sit 
down with his children for an hour, and read a story 
in the Bible, talk with them about it, and make them 
learn a text or a hymn.” 

““T admit that they ought to do it, of course,” I 
answered; ‘‘ but we cannot compel the parents.” 

‘*Perhaps the parents would come to attend to this 
matter,” said the pastor, ‘‘ if your ministers did away 
with the Sunday-schools, and pressed it upon the con- 
sciences of the parents to instruct their children. 
Sunday-schools should only be open for vagabonds, 
for neglected children, or for children of irreligious 
parents. A Christian man ought to be ashamed to 
send his child to a Sunday-school. It is a public con- 
fession on his part that he is either too lazy or too 
stupid to teach his children himself.” 

I must confess that I felt a little put out at this; 
I never had looked upon Sunday-schools in that light. 

‘* But,” I said, aiming at the pastor a bullet from 
his own gun, ‘“‘do the parents in your church teach 
their children on Sunday?” 

‘« There is no necessity for any such thing with us,” 
he answered. ‘Our children get plenty of religious 
instruction during the week, as I told you.” 

**So you leave your children without any religious 
instruction on Sunday °” 

“Not at all. They attend morning and evening 
service. I must confess, however, that I am not quite 
satisfied with this arrangement. Services which are 
suitable for adults cannot possibly be well adapted for 
children. I have some thoughts of instituting ser- 
vices for the children, to be conducted at the same 
time as the regular services for the adults, in a room 
adjoining the church.” 

‘“*T think that is an excellent plan,” said the doctor. 
**T believe nothing tends more to inspire children 
with aversion to religion than forcing them to attend 
services of which they scarcely understand anything.” 

Our conyersation now turned upon the question as 
to which was the best way of getting children to 
spend Sunday well. Our opinions differed very much 
on this point. The pastor contended that the Christian 
Sunday had nothing whatever to do with the fourth 
commandment, and that it was not a divine but merely 
an ecclesiastical institution. This manner of viewing 
the Lord’s-day of course could not fail to bear upon 
the way in which the children were allowed to spend 
it. The pastor expressed himself very strongly in 
favour of the Suntlay as a day of rest. Though we 
were not commanded by the Lord to celebrate the 
day, yet he fully acknowledged the wisdom of setting 
apart one day in seven for rest and relaxation, both 
spiritual and bodily. That a portion of the day should 
be devoted to religious worship was, in his opinion, 
what the Christian would paramountly desire. Nor 
was this incompatible with the notion of a day of rest, 
inasmuch as to the saved sinner, who loves his God, 
divine worship is not a work, but an enjoyment. 
But for that very reason, divine service, he said, 
should be so conducted for children as to bring them 
to love it as an enjoyment. 








Another part of the | 


day, he held, ought to be devoted, not to pleasure- 
making, but to reasonable and healthy recreation— 
such as walking in the fields, homely gatherings, or 
visiting friends in a quiet, familiar way. The chil- 
dren should, accordingly, be allowed to play and have 
their games, so as to come to look upon the Sunday as 
a privilege and a blessing. 

AsI perceived that all here turned upon the question 
whether the Sunday was a day set apart by God or 
by man, I began to argue with the pastor about the 
divinity of the institution. We had not got far into 
this controversy, however, when, following a foot- 
path, we came into a cultivated field, where we 
stopped at a little cottage, evidently inhabited by a 
small farmer and his family. There was a little 
flower-garden at the side of the house, surrounded by 
a hedge, and containing some flowers and fruit-trees. 
Not far from the front door was a well-mouth, 
enclosed by a stone fence, across which lay a 
wooden cylinder, provided with an iron handle, by 
which a pitcher could be let down and drawn up. 
Owing to the vicinity of this well, the little space 
before the front door was very wet and muddy, not- 
withstanding the hot summer weather. In order that 
we might not wet our feet, we turned round the house 
to enter by the back door. Here we had to take 
great care not to tumble over pails or pots, or such 
like articles, which lay about in great confusion. 
Three little girls of from three to five sat a short 
way off, so busily engaged in making tarts and cakes 
of sand that they did not notice us. Through the 
open window we saw a fourth of about fourteen, seated 
at a loom weaving a piece of coarse linen. The little 
apartment, which was partly filled by her loom, ap- 
peared also to serve as a bedroom. It communicated 
with a kitchen, in which a woman of about forty was 
engaged in cutting carrots. No sooner did she notice 
the pastor than a smile passed over her face, and 
hurriedly throwing the carrots into a corner, she 
hastened to meet us at the door. 

‘‘Ah, Herr Pastor and Frau Pastorin, is it you? 
How happy I am to see you! Are youwell? And 
how are the children? What a pity my husband is 
not in just now! But please step in and take a seat. 
You must be tired after your long walk.” 

So she went on, not giving us any opportunity to 
throw in a word. Opening a door, she invited us to 
step into the front parlour. This apartment was very 
untidy, quite in keeping with what I had noticed out- 
side. There was scarcely a chair in the room which 
did not want repair, and on which something or other 
did not lie that ought to have been somewhere else. 

The woman, however, was very kind and good- 
natured. Having cleared the chairs simply by throwing 
on the floor everything that had been lying upon them, 
she soon got us seated. Leaving us alone for a while, 
she rushed into the kitchen to speak to her daughter 
Hanchen. The Frau Pastorin, however, stopped her 
in this conversation, for, as it seemed, she guessed the 
subject of it. Raising her voice, which could easily 
be heard through the open door, she said— 

‘‘Pray, don’t make coffee, Frau Walhoff, as we 
shan’t stay so long as that.” 

“‘Oh, only a single cup!” cried Frau Walhoff. 
‘* It'll do you good after your walk.” 
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‘ who placed herself at the door, so that the girl was 
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“‘No, we had rather not, we can’t stay,” cried the | 
pastor. 

“Oh yes! you must take something,” returned | 
our invisible hostess. Presently Hanchen made her | 
appearance, a large kettle in her hand. She was on | 
her way to the well—the nearest way to it being 
through the room in which we were sitting. Here, 
however, she was stopped by the Frau Pastorin, 


prevented from opening it. Her mother now came to 
her assistance, but seeing that the pastor and his wife 
were determined to resist, she gave up the attempt. 

‘You had better give us a cup of milk,” said the 
pastor. 

While Frau Walhoff went to the kitchen to bring 
some milk, Hanchen walked down to the back-yard 
to fetch little Gretel, the youngest of the three chil- 
dren we had noticed playing in the sand. Gretel was 
the foster-child, and consequently the chief object of 
our visit. She was a stout, healthy little girl of 
three, very dirty however, her face being all besmeared 
with earth, which her tears turned into mud. She 
was very shy, and did not at all relish giving up her 
play for the company of strange people. 

*“You should have washed her face,” said Frau 
Walhoff, who now came up with the milk. And taking 
the child back to the kitchen, she quickly submitted 
her to as much of washing, combing, and brushing as 
was possible in present circumstances. 

The child, having been thus made presentable, was 
first brought to Bernhard, who, as president of the 
society, was of course entitled to the first look. He 
took the crying child on his knee, and soon made a 
smile rise on her face by presenting her with a little 
doll out of the cradle. But poor Bernhard had to 
stand a good deal of teasing, on our finding out 
that he was quite a hand at nursing babies. He 
took it very good-humouredly, and answered that as 
babies were as much human beings as grown men, 
he deemed it his duty te treat them im a respectful 
manner, and that we ought to apologize if we caused 
them to pout or cry. 

Meanwhile the Frau Pastorin brought out of the 
cradle a parcel cf baby~clothes, which she handed over 
to Hanchen. The two other little girls, whom their 
mother had washed in the meaatime, were also called 
and spoken to, and Bernhard presented each of them 
with a cake and a little picture-book. The Frau Pas- 
torin spoke to Hanchen, to whom she gave some hints 
with reference to the training of the little girl. As 
this conversation was conducted in an undertone, I 
could not follow the whole of it, but from the little 
that I did pick up, I learnt that Hanchen was espe- 
cially entrusted with the care of little Gretel, and that 
the Fraw Pastorin very strongly pressed upon her the 
necessity of keeping the child clean and tidy. The 
Frau Pastorin’s remarks, though uttered in a very kind 
tone, brought tears into Hanchen’s eyes. 

While the Frau Pastorin was conversing with Han- 
chen, the pastor spoke to her mother. The woman 
complained very much of the difficulties she and her 
husband had to contend with in bringing up their 
family in a respectable way. Still, she said that 
with the help of the Lord, who had never forsaken her, 
she was quite confident that she would get through. 








Commonplace as these observations were, they did 
not appear to be so to the good woman herself. Tears 
came into her eyes as she spoke. It was evident that 
she was a serious-minded person, who knew her Bible 
well, and took a pleasure in talking of things unseen. 
Still all this did not seem to satisfy the pastor, who 
observed that ‘“people got into many afflictions through 
faults of their own, and that in thosecases the Lord 
did not deliver them simply because they could deliver 
themselves if they only chose to do so.” 

‘*Oh, I know what you mean, flerr Pastor!” said 
the woman, blushing, “‘ you refer to the ground at the 
front being wet. But it is not our fault that it is still 
in such a condition. When you advised my husband, 
last year, to raise it by a czrtload of gravel ” 

‘Let us not go into that just now,” the pastor 
broke in, with akindtone. ‘“ Besides the ground near 
the well, there are other things about which we haye 
occasionally spoken to you. But I will come some 
evening and have a little talk with you when your 
husband is in.” 

*“T do hope you have no thought of taking the 
darling away from us,” said the woman, her eyes 
filling with tears. 

‘*T hope not,” answered the pastor, gravely. ‘ But 
we'll talk about that when I come back.” 

When we had left the house the pastor told me the 
history of that family. They were very good, kind- 
hearted people, most ready to assist their neighbours. 
The husband was an excellent fellow, very diligent and 
careful, a clever farmer, and as honest as gold. The 
pastor counted this couple amongst the most advanced 
members of his church as regards spiritual know- 
ledge. Et might have been reasonably expected that 
such people, through the prosperity of their cireum- 
stances, would confirm the apostle’s saying that godli- 





‘ness is profitable unto all things, having the promize 


not only of the life which is to come, but also of ‘that 
which now is. And, indeed, Walhoff would have been 
a comparatively well-to-do man, had there not been 
one evil gnawing at the root of his household, and 
eating up ‘the greater portion of the profits of his work. 
That evil was his wife’s slovenliness—of which vice he 
himself was not quite free. As, owing to this sinful 
habit, they not only injured themselves, but also did 
despite to the name of Christ, whom they professed 
to love, the pastor had often pondered what could 
be done to bring them to a sense of their duty in this 
respett. Sometimes he had preached on cleanliness and 
orderliness as being Christian duties and virtues, and 
once or twice he had, when on a pastoral visit, thrown 
out hints to them. These, it is true, made the woman 
blush at the moment, but were forgotten almost as 
soon asheard. Seeing that these efforts had no effect, 
he had almost resolved on leaving the family alone, 
when the Bernhard Society came into existence. Had 
it not been for their slovenly habits the Walhoffs were 
just such a family as was wanted for the purpose, 
since they had little children of their own, with whom 
they might easily train up an additional child. It 
was one of the society’s objects to look out as far as 
practicable for families in which there were children 
of the same age as that of the children to be boarded 
out, and who were likely to take a child in the spirit 
of Christian charity, and not merely for profit. The 
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Walhoffs were well known for their kind-hearted and 
charitable character. Yet, notwithstandiag all these 
excellences, the pastor had for a long time dismissed 
every thought of entrusting a child to them. But one 
day it occurred to him that the Bernhard Society ought 
to try to answer two purposes at one time, or, as the 
proverb has it, to kill two birds with one stone. While 
trying to train the children through the people, it should 
also aim at training the people through the children. 
Now, the Walhoffs unquestionably required training. 
There would not be much harm done to a child of say 
two or three years of age if it were boarded out for 
six or twelve months with slovenly but kind-hearted 
people. The fact of the child’s being entrusted to 








them by the Society would give the pastor and his 
wife a right, as its chief agents, to visit the family 
frequently and take some control of the child’s educa- 
tion. So little Gretel had been given to them nine 
months ago, at one dollar (three shillings) a-week, the 
society finding the child’s clothing. They took the 
little girl with the greatest pleasure, and soon came 
to love her as much as their own children. Since 
then the pastor and his wife had often visited 
them, and had spoken to them about the way to 
train up children. Of course they were told in a kind, 
gentle way that there was a serious defect in their 
family life, which ought to be remedied. Nor were 
the remarks thus frankly uttered altogether in yain. 
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rrau WathoT at work. 


It could not be denied that some improvement was 
noticeable. The appearance of the house and of the 
children had been far worse nine months before than it 
was now, though it was still bad enough. It was 
the daughter, Hanchen, upon whom the observations 
of the pastor and his wife appeared to take most effect. 
Good infiuence had been already exercised on the 
family, to this extent at least, that the daughter was 
imbued with such notions of cleanliness and order as 
were likely to guard her against falling into her 
mother’s fault. Nor did he doubt but that the mother 
too would unlearn a great deal. It was not his in- 
tention to take the child away from them, but on a 
former occasion he had hinted at it, just to stimulate 
them to a little more self-improvement. It wus 
touching to witness the intense grief so slight an 








allusion to the child’s possible withdrawal caused them. 
They said they would rather keep the child entirely 


themselves—nay, would even pay something to the- 


society for it, than part with it. 

As we proceeded on our rounds, we passed another 
cottage, in the doorway of which a kind-looking 
woman was standing. She dropped us a reverential 
curtsey. 

“Good afternoon, Frau Diemrich,” said the pastor. 
‘** And how is your father to-day ?” 

‘* Still very poorly,” was the answer. 
not step in and see him, Herr Pastor ?” 

‘*Not now, but I will come and see you some 
evening this week.” 

‘«That is an excellent woman,” said the pastor, as 
we went on, ‘‘and her husband is one of the noblest 
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fellows I ever met with. They have four children, 
the youngest being a boy of ten. We should be very 
glad to board out two neglected boys of the same 
age with them, but unhappily the husband’s father 
lives with them, and he is an inveterate drunkard. 
This has hitherto prevented us from entrusting a child 
to their care. But the old man was taken very ill lately, 
and I do not expect that he will recover; so we have 
only temporarily boarded out the two boys with our 
sexton, where they are to remain till old Diemrich dies.” 

“‘T see you are very particular in the choice of 
families,” I remarked. 

“Certainly,” answered the pastor. ‘We not only 
take notice of the character of the heads of a family, 
but also of those of the other members, and even of 
those in their employment.” 

‘‘So some amongst your families are in a position 
to employ others?” I asked. 

‘“Oh, yes. You see that cottage,” he said, pointing 
to a neat little house in front of us, ‘‘ we are going to 
call there now. The man is a shoemaker, and has 
two men at work with him. He is in tolerably good 
circumstances. He has five children, the eldest a boy 
of twelve. We have boarded a lad of thirteen there, 
to learn shoemaking. The man and his wife are both 
thorough Christians, and the workmen are respectable 
young fellows. In short, it is a very good family.” 

It was a small farm-house, well-built and kept in 
thorough repair. Everything round about looked clean 
and orderly. A passage divided the house into two 
equal parts. To the left was the family sitting-room, 
to the right the workshop. Through the open window 
we saw two strong healthy fellows, and two lads with 
them, beating the leather and plying their needle, 
accompanying their work with a cheerful tune. The 
master—a broad-shouldered, sinewy man, with an 
open face and piercing eyes—met us with kind greet- 
ings in the doorway, and ushered us into his private 
sitting-room, where his wife was busily engaged at 
needlework, her foot on the rocker of a cradle, in 
which a baby was sleeping. 

“©Oh, Herr Pastor and Frau Pastorin!” cried she, 
as she cheerfully started from her seat. ‘*So you 
have come at last. That’s right! And now you will 
take your coffee with us, won’t you ?” 

“‘Gladly, gladly!’ answered the pastor and his wife. 

It was not long before everything for this simple 
repast was ready. There was a large stone coffee-pot, 
and a gigantic loaf of rye-bread, known as the famous 
Westphalian ‘“‘ Pompernickel,” as well as a loaf of 
snow-white wheaten bread, together with ham and 
sausage, and plenty of butter, milk, and sugar. 
During the first few minutes there was little talk, for, 
to tell the truth, we were all so hungry that our 
tongues refused to attend to any business save that of 
eating. 

In, the meantime the shoemaker’s son Albert made 
his appearance, accompanied by his friend Johann, 
the ‘‘ Bernhard-child”” we had come to visit. Johann 
was a very nice-looking lad, so honest in face and 
expression that it was agreeable to look at him. 
The pastor asked him some questions as to his health, 
and the Frau Pustorin produced a new cap from 
the cradle, which made him as happy asaking. He 





hard and the pastor’s son Henry, who were of the 
same age, took him and Albert away to the garden, 
which soon resounded with the merry noise of their 
vociferous play. 

The shoemaker and his wife now told us all we 
desired to know about Johann’s conduct and progress. 
In fact, the pastor did not need to put questions, for 
they were but too glad to talk about the lad. It 
appeared that they looked upon his stay at their 
house as a blessing of God. Not only was he very 
docile and obedient, but was seriously inclined towards 
religion. This was a cause of great joy to them, as 
the lad, when some two years ago he entered their 
house for the first time, was destitute of any religious 
knowledge whatever. And what especially made them 
look upon his stayin their house as a blessing, was 
the fact that his conversation and example had exer- 
cised a most beneficial influence upon their own chil- 
dren. To Albert, their eldest son, especially, Johann 
had proved a source of incalculable good. Albert had 
been rather saucy and rebellious, inclined to disbelieve 
everything except what he saw with his own eyes, 
and to distrust everybody. Their hearts had often 
been filled with anxiety on account of these evil symp- 
toms in their boy’s character. But a great change for 
good had taken place since Johann had come amongst 
them. 

These were very gratifying particulars as to the 
effect of Christian training upon a poor neglected 
boy, and we were led to discuss the evils which 
might be brought about by a too doctrinal and too 
systematic method of education. The pastor gave 
many important hints with reference to this subject. 
‘‘ Nothing,” he said, ‘‘ trains so well as practice. Tell 
a child that he must become a Christian, and you 
will, in many cases, provoke contradiction and opposi- 
tion. Show a child that you are a Christian yourself, 
and you unconsciously touch its conscience and lead it 
to follow your example. 

Our next visit was to a widow who had two of the 
society’s babies under her care. Here Bernhard left 
the cradle, with the remainder of its contents. After 
having exchanged a few kind words with the poor 
woman, we resumed our walk homewards, which we 
reached about nightfall. Among the letters the post 
had brought was one from Kemprath, containing fifty 
dollars (£7 10s.) for the Bernhard fund, and another 
from Munster, requesting the admission of a poor 
neglected little girl, who was in danger of falling into 
the hands of Roman Catholic priests. The pastor gave 
both letters to Bernhard, who had to keep them till 
the ensuing monthly meeting of the committee, which 
was to come on in a few days. 

I regretted that my time did not allow me to stay 
for the purpose of attending the meeting, to which 
the pastor cordially invited me. 

‘« And how did you like our visit ?” asked the doctor 
next morning, when we were on our way back. 

‘‘T shall never forget this place,” I answered. 
‘¢ Great and important truths have here beer. brought 
home to my heart, and among them this one—that 
charity, starting from a living faith in Christ, mani- 
fests itself in its purest character where it avoids 


| everything like show, and keeps as close as possible 
did not remain long in the room, however, for Bern- | to nature.” 
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OLD TESTAMENT CHARACTERS. 
BY THE EDITOR. 
II.—THE DEDICATION OF SAMUEL. 


To turn the dedication of Samuel to a seasonable 
and important use, let me ask why so few parents now 
follow Hannah’s example ? why so few either dedicate 
themselves, or are dedicated by others to the Christian 
ministry ? When other professions are overstocked, | 
why is it that almost all the churches, both in this | 


whom a further provision of 500 clergy would be re- ! 
quired.” || 
The diocese of London alone, taking into account the | 
proportion of the different Dissenting bodies, requires 
| for a sufficient spiritual provision nearly One Thousand 
additional ministers of the gospel; and if so, how great 


country and in America, are complaining of a lack of | must be the increase required by the whole country, 


candidates for the sacred office, and especially of such | 


as possess not only the piety, but the talents and | 


culture which it requires ? 
Without looking to the claims of the heathen 
world, which, with 600,000,000 of human beings left to 
perish for lack of missionaries, is crying, ‘‘ Come over 
and help us,” or to the state of Europe—to so great an 
extent either bound in the chains of Popery, or drift- 
ing, like a vessel broken loose from its anchors, away 
from all religious faith, our own country requires a 
much larger staff of ministers. Not otherwise are 
its overgrown cities to be redeemed from a state of 
practical heathenism; not otherwise are the civil 
and religious privileges which our fathers watered 
with their tears and nourished with their blood, to be 
preserved from ruin—certain and not very distant 
ruin. Take London, for instance. Its condition, as 
ascertained by inquiries in connection with Bishop 
Tait’s fund, is alarming, and indeed appalling. Look 
at this extract from its report; and let my readers, 
while studying it, bear in mind that in the esti- 
mates which the Bishop makes, the presence and 
labours of Dissenters are not ignored; a large 
margin is left for the efforts they make to supply the 
spiritual necessities of the diocese:—‘‘ We have now 
to state the result of our inquiries into the present 
religious condition of the diocese of London. From 
the returns obtained at this time, and from other 
sources, if appears that out of all the parishes and 
districts included in the diocese (amounting to about 
450), about 239 are already provided up to the measure 
of the standards adopted. They will, therefore, for 
the present be left out of consideration in estimating 
the wants of the diocese. The remaining 211 parishes 
have been classed as follows, according to the amount 
of their deficiency :— 

I. As regards deficiency of clergy,—one clergyman only. 
lass. Parishes. Gross population. 

I. for 8,000 and upwards, 11 228,000 

II. from 6,000 to 8,000 14 171,400 

III. 4,000 to 6,000 59 . . 757,300 

IV. ae 2,000 to 4,000 an 110 . . 919,300 

2 ergy, but i . 

—=... 12 14000 

eo a ee ee | 


” 


2,150,000 
The total population of those 211 deficient parishes is 


about 2,150,000, the number of clergy is 582. But 
this number of clergy on the standard assumed is 
sufficient for the supervision of 1,164,000 only (mak- 
ing allowance, as we have done, for the labours of 
other religious bodies); there remains, therefore, a 
population of very nearly 1,000,000 of persons for 


with its overgrown towns, and thickly peopled mining | 
and manufacturing districts ? 

But ours are times in which quelity is hardly a less 
important element than quantity. Itis not nowasin || 
by-gone days, when the pulpit was almost the only || 
public organ, and had it all its own way. In the 
press and platform, in associations for science and the 
arts, in mechanics and philosophical institutions, it | 
finds formidable rivals; not seldom formidable an- || 
tagonists. The public taste, elevated by the able | 
writing of those journals which are so widely read, | 
demands a high style of preaching; while there is 
abroad such a spirit of inquiry and of lawless doubt 
as requires ministers thoroughly equipped for their | 
work—highly educated and accomplished men; able 
to meet the sceptic on the fields of science, to give a 
reason for the faith that is in them, to protect that of 
others from being rudely shaken, and to defend against || 
all comers the integrity and authority of the Word of 
God. 

In such circumstances it is alarming to hear on | 
every hand, and from all the churches both of Great 
Britain and America, complaints that the number of 
those offering themselves for the ministry, instead of 
increasing with the increase of population, and grow- 
ing with the growing wants of society, is falling off; 
and that the candidates are not only falling off in | 
numbers, but in many instances in fitness for the 
work. The number of them, for example, from the | 
universities at Oxford and Cambridge during the ten | 
years preceding 1864 fell off by eighty a-year. “‘Itis | 
certain,” said the Archbishop of Canterbury in his || 
primary charge delivered in the above mentioned year, | 
“it is certain from correct statistical returns, that || 
the number of candidates ordained as deacons has |, 
diminished in the last ten years on an average of sixty- | 
five per year.” Nor are matters improved since then. 
For what is the conclusion at which one thoroughly 
conversant with the subject has arrived? ‘It appears,” 
he states, ‘‘ that the number of clergymen ordained is 
not only decreasing, but in an increasing ratio, while 
the proportion of “university men is declining, and of | 
literates (candidates who have received only an inferior 
education) is increasing. The calibre of those enter- 
ing the ministry of late years has been gradually 
deteriorating, and we are threatened with one of the 
greatest misfortunestthat can befall a nation—a clergy 
who in intellect are ndt superior to the public they pro- 
fess to teach.” 

The existence of this evil in all churches, endowed 
and unendowed, Dissenting as well as Established, is 





unquestionable ; and we should tremble for the ark of 
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God but that we know it to be not irremediable. 


The | below £150. In the diocese of Carlisle, out of 249 


Christian people of this great and wealthy nation have | benefices 151 were below £150, and 95 below even 


the remedy in their own hands. 


May God make them | £100. 


And at this moment, out of 5,000 curates, 


like ‘‘ the children of Issachar, which were men that | most of whom have the feclings, and have received 
had understanding of the times, to know what Israel | the education, and are expected to make the appear- 


ought to do!” 

It is worse than useless to blink the matter. 
main reason why there are so few Hannahs among 
the parents of our Christian families, and why so 
few youths of promise and of powers come ‘for- 
ward to offer themselves for service in the house 
of God, lies in the inadequate provision made for 
ministers: in the fact which, if people did not 
know, they ought to have known, that with excep- 
tional cases, and these rare, ministers do not receive 
allowances sufficient for their comfortable mainten- 
ance. Many a man who spends his life in the service 
of the church hes to struggle with pecuniary difficulties 
to its close, and leave, when he dies, his widow and 
children without the means of support. 

This is true of all churches, Established and Dissent- 
ing. Take for example the Church of England— 
with a clergy often represented as wallowing in 
wealth. Their position is not seldom a very painful 
one; and so discreditable that I wonder how her ad- 
herents, wealthy and willing as large numbers of 
them are, do not of their own bounty supply what is 
lacking in the endowments of the Church. Years 
ago the condition of some of them presented itself 
before me in a way that equally moved my sorrow and 
astonishment. 
known publisher’s, Berners Street, London, a private 
carriage was leaving his door from which I saw a large 
bundle given out. On passing this bundle, which lay 
in the lobby, Mr. Nisbet touched it with his foot, say- 
ing, ‘‘ You'll not guess what that is. That,” he added, 
“ig old clothes, cast-off clothes for the families of 
poor but worthy ministers of the Church of England. 
I receive and distribute a large quantity of them 
every year, and they are most thankfully received.” 
I stood amazed at this; that men of education and 
accomplishments, of refinement and piety, who were 
devoting their strength and talents to the cause of our 


‘Redeemer, should be placed in such humiliating cir- 


cumstances. It was ashame; but the shame did not 
belong to them. Yet how bitter to be reduced to the 
necessity of receiving such charity?—for a man of 
delicate feelings to see his wife, a refined and well- 
born and high-minded lady, walking to church 
with their children in cast-off clothes? I could not 
have been more grieved, but I should have been less 
astonished, had I known then, as I do now, the utterly 
inadequate provision made for many of the ministers 
of that Church. While the whole revenues of archi- 
episcopal and episcopal sees, of the cathedral and col- 
legiate churches, of the several dignities and benefices 
of the Church of England, were they divided among 
all her clergy, would not yield to each more than 
£259 a year, what is the actual state of matters ? 
There are more than 5,000 livings in the Church of 
England which do not amount to £200 a year. In 
Wales, in 1853, more than one-half of the benefices 
were below £100. In the diocese of St. David’s 
nearly the half were below that miserable living. In 
the diocese of Durham, out of 260 benefices 62 were 


The | 


On arriving at Mr. Nisbet’s, the well- | 





| companions of their son, perhaps his inferiors in years 


ance of geritlemen, many do not receive so much as 
the salary of a junior clerk, or the wages of a skilled 
artizan. 

All the churches have to take shame to themselves 
for the scanty provision made for their ministers. But 
now-a-days this long-standing grievance is greatly 
aggravated. Of late years our country has grown enor- 
mously in wealth. For instance, the amount of income 
assessable for the property and income tax in Scotland, 
which was twenty-one millions in 1842, had risen in 
1867 to thirty-nine millions, had nearly doubled itself 
in that time ; but no corresponding increase has been- 
made in the allowances to ministers, endowed or un- 
endowed. The following tables show how other classes 
have been benefited by the prosperity of the country. 
In Glasgow per week— 

Masons reccived in 1846, 22s. 6d., but in 1866, 3 


Blacksmiths 99 10M - ote. 
Labourers — me 20s. 
Slaters » 18s. 6 27s. 


In Glasgow, per year, certain employés of commer- 
cial houses 
Received, in 1846, £100, but in 1866, £200 


Others a a 200; 5, "9 5 
» ” ” 130, ,, ” 250 
” ” ” 119, ” ” 301 
” ” 9 100, ,, ” 250 


But while, as might be inferred from these statements, 
that are but specimens, all classes have largely benc- 
fited by the tide of prosperity with which God has 
blessed our country, those who serve at his altars, the 
ministers of the Gospel, have been left as poor, or 
rather, in consequence of the rise on prices, poorer 
than ever. 

In a collection of old pamphlets I have found a very 
able and admirable address on this subject by the late 
Rev. Dr. Peddie, which reads so much as if it had been 
written for our own day that it would be well to re- 
publish it. He says, ‘‘ The circumstances of the times 
require that ministers of the Gospel should be better 
educated, if possible, than when information was less 
generally diffused, and the learned were less generally 
hostile to religion; but the difficulty of obtaining 
persons regularly educated for the ministry has, at 
the same time, greatly increased. The prosperous 
state of our country holds out to young men, even of 
very moderate talents, almost as soon as they have 
quitted school, invitations to competency, respect- 
ability, and affluence, in many different lines of busi- 
ness, while the youth who would count it his honour 
to serve God in the Gospel of his Son, is dis- 
couraged from making the attempt, or arrested in his 
progress, by difficulties which he knows not how to 
surmount. Even pious parents who are in circum- 
stances to educate their children for the ministry with- 
out serious inconvenience to themselves, now for the 
most part rather dissuade them. They grudge to 
make large advances for which they can scarcely 
expect any adequate return: and when they see the 
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and talents, already advanced far on the road to 
affluence. while he continues in a state of dependence, 
and has no prospect, however successful in his pursuit, 
of ever advancing many degrees beyond poverty, they 
think themselves justified in their attempts to induce 
him to abandon so unprofitable a profession. Necessity 
may compel men already in the office to struggle with 
poverty, or they may feel it to be their duty ‘to perse- 
vere in labouring among a people who are undutiful 
and unkind; but the same obligations are not upon 
individuals, who are yet free, to devote themselves to 
the ministry at the expense of sacrificing those con- 
veniences and comforts to which their station entitles 
them, and which many of their people enjoy. 

‘« That some persons grudge the necessary expense of 
maintaining the Gospel, is too well known for us to 
affect to conceal it; but these, we trust, are few; and 
they are seldom cither the best informed, or the most 
amiable and exemplary among you. They are per- 
sons, in general, so parsimonious, and so devoted to 
‘the unrighteous mammon,’ as equally to murmur 
at whatever is expended on the poor, on their minis- 
ters, or on themselves; or, if they are liberal in 
answering the calls of appetite, and in complying with 
every demand of fashion, and narrow only when the 
honour of the Gospel and the comfort of its ministers 
are interested, they give such decided evidence of dis- 
like to the Gospel of Christ, and of aversion to his 
yoke, as justifies us in accounting them ‘spots in 
your feasts of charity.’ What is it that such persons 
would persuade you to refuse as unreasonable and 
oppressive ? One lust is more expensive to its un- 
happy slave than all the ordinances of the Gospel. 
The idle fashions of the world, to which even the 
more sober among you occasionally conform, make 
larger demands upon you every season than the neces- 
sities of your ministers ever did; and they are cheer- 
fully answered. Yea, more money is sometimes 
extracted from your pockets to serve up one unneces- 
sary entertainment, than would be requisite as your 
individual share, in order to make your pastors and 
their families happy. Where, then, are your feelings 
as men, where your obedience and gratitude as Chris- 
tians, if such small sacrifices as their comfort requires 
are refused? ‘Is it a great thing, that they who 
sow unto you spiritual things,’ should be permitted 
to ‘reap’ one handful of ‘your carnal things’ when 
so great a portion of them is suffered to run to waste ? 

‘‘Permit us to ask you, if every other person is 
entitled to recompense for his labour, by what law, 
either of God or man, are we bound to labour, we say 
not without an equitable compensation, but without 
even a sufficiency for present subsistence? Is labour 
in spiritual things the only kind of labour which 
deserves no recompense, and for which it is presump- 
tuous to demand it? Does a person, by becoming a 
minister of the Gospel, forfeit the rights which belong 
to him as a man? Or does the law of God condemn 
in his case as a proof of a worldly spirit, that regard to 
his temporal provision which in every other man is a 
matter of prudence and an act of duty? We are 
bound to warn you, that ‘if any provide not for his 
own, and especially for those of his own house, he has 
denied the faith, and is worse than an infidel.’ But 
must the matter be reversed when the case is ours ? 





Must we violate the plainest dictates of duty to our 
families, in order to be thought to act a part becoming 
Christian ministers? If we possess property of our 
own, must we expend it, without necessity, in your 
service? must we render you dependent on’ our 
generosity, and at the same time rob our families of 
their rights? Or, if we have none, as is generally 
the case, must we, because you are worldly- minded, 
on pain of being reckoned so ourselves, suffer our- 
selves and our families to starve? No. We serve a 
good Master, who never exacted our services in the 
Gospel on such hard terms. When He sent us to 
labour among you, He committed us and our families 
to your protection. We are not, as some men talk, 
dependent on your charity for what you please to 
bestow ; we have a claim upon your justice for what 
is equitable. We are entitled, in the name of the God 
whom we serve, to demand bread for ourselves and 
the children whom He hath graciously given us. 

‘* We do not presume to state precisely what the pro- 
vision is which it is your duty to bestow. This must 
be regulated by the circumstances of the times, the 
place of our residence, the necessities of our families, 
and the measure of your ability; for that provision 
may be liberal at one period, or in one situation, 
which would be altogether inadequate in another. We 
desire not to be elevated to a rank in society above 
that in which our station entitles us to move; but 
to enjoy, in our proper station, what will place us 
above the fears of want and the anxieties of care; 
what will furnish us with the necessaries, and some of 
the comforts of life ; what will enable us to educate 
our children, be just to the world, hospitable to the 
stranger, and kind to the poor. Were we placed 
among a people so few and so poor as to be un- 
able to furnish us with comforts, otherwise than by 
depriving themselves of necessaries, we trust that we 
would be reconciled to subsist on the homeliest fare 
till Providence should otherwise provide for us; but 
we are not convinced that this is our duty when we 
labour to hundreds, many of whom possess, if not 
affluence, a moderate competency of worldly goods. 

‘* Sit down, you who have any skill in figures, and 
satisfy yourselves at leisure, whether we complain 
without reason. Place our stipends in one column, 
and our necessary expenditure in the other. Value 
such articles as our manses require in order to be 
decently furnished; stock our libraries with such a 
moderate store of books as justice to you renders it 
necessary we should possess; make us such an allow- 
ance for suitable dress for ourselves and families as 
will prevent us from being ashamed ; 
for servants to attend to our household affairs; pay 
our charges for travelling, to presbyteries and synods, 
and to assist brethren in the dispensation of divine or- 
dinances ; add the amount of the public and local taxes 
which we are obliged to pay; grant us a little, that we 
may occasionally entertain a friend as becomes our 
station, and may not shut our door against the 
strangers who expect to be hospitably received; and 
entrust us with somewhat to enable us, as we are 
enjoined, to set an example to our flocks and to the 
world of compassion to the poor, of public spirit, and 
of readiness for every good work. When you have 
cast up the sum and deducted it from the stipends 
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which we receive, inform us how much remains, we 


say, not to hoard for the future, or to dissipate in 
luxury, but to give bread to our families, and educa- 
tion to children whom we cannot endow. We antici- 
pate the surprise you must feel, that our spirits have 
not been crushed ere now by the difficulties of our 
situation ; and you will give us credit for economy, if 
we are not in debt. We tremble for ourselves, lest, if 
we are not ‘fed with food convenient for us,’ we 
should acquire mean habits unworthy of our dignity, 
and our station as ministers; lest we should contract 
yices which will blast our hitherto fair reputation, 
and cause religion to be ‘ wounded in the house of its 
friends;’ lest we should become involved in debts 
which we are unable to pay; lest we should sink into 
a state of mental dejection, which will incapacitate us 
for the discharge of our spiritual duties ; lest, in fine, 
when old age overtakes us, or disease seizes on us, we 
should murmur at the good providence of God, and be 
unwilling to ‘die at his commandment,’ because we 
must leave a family, young, uneducated, unprovided 
for, on the mercy of persons who were unkind to us 
while we lived, and will forget us and our widow and 
orphans after we are dead. ; 

“Some of you, perhaps, excuse yourselyes for the 
neglect of duty to your minister hitherto by professing 
ignorance of his necessities. You never observed any- 
thing in his appearance, or in that of his family, which 
indicated want, and you never heard him complain. 
If, indeed, he has suffered, affecting cheerfulness 
while he was burdened in spirit, and making a show 
of plenty while in private he was struggling with 
want, forgive him this wrong. But was it kind in you 
never to reflect on his circumstances, or to wait, if you 
suspected them, till he should be constrained to ask 
relief? A favour derives much of its value from the 
grace with which it is bestowed. Your unsolicited 
attention to his comfort would have had a double 
relish, as affording not only a relief to him from his 
embarrassments, but an unequivocal proof of your 
love. 

“ Recollect that if every article of life is dearer to 
you than formerly, as well as to your minister, it is he 
that suffers, not you. Your wages, your profits, have 
increased with the increase of charge, while his stipend 
continues the same. He who gave five shillings per 
annum for the support of the Gospel when he earned 
only one shilling per day, must be equally able to give 
ten when he earns two, and fifteen when he earns 
three; and when he does so, he does not in reality 
give more. You are able in general to give, not only 
in proportion to the rise of your wages and profits, but 
even in a higher proportion. Though your own living 
costs you more than in former times, you are not 
poorer, you are richer than when it cost you less. 
And surely, if you are able to provide not only the 
same articles of life, and the same kind of clothing, 
but both in greater abundance and of superior quality, 
it will not be aw easy matter to convince an impartial 


person that you are not able to raise the stipend of 


your minister to an equality in respect of value to 
what it formerly was; and even to augment it, that, 
along with you, he may enjoy a greater portion of the 
conveniences and comforts of life. 

‘Remember that your minister is only a stipendiary 





during life or good behaviour. The stipend expires 
with himself. It is not enough, therefore, that he 
enjoys barely a sufficiency for present comfortable 
subsistence. What is to become of his family when 
he dies? Must not this thought rush often into the 
mind of the most spiritually-minded man, and can he 
feel easy when his reflections are irresistibly forced 
into the following train? ‘ My stipend has at no 
period exceeded my expenditure ; my utmost economy 
has not enabled me to lay up anything in store; when 
I die, my congregation, among whom I have laboured 
these many years, will treat my family as other con- 
gregations have treated the families of their ministers 
—they will perhaps defray the charges of my funeral ; 
they will pay up to my mourning widow, or, if already 
paid, not demand back from her, the stipend of the 
current half-year, for the whole of which death did not . 
permit me to labour; they will boast of their genero- 
sity for having done so much beyond their obligations, 
and while they talk with respect of my memory, will 
leave my widow and my orphans to starve.’ ” 

An adequate provision for the ministers of religion, 
such as God made under the Jewish, and Dr. Peddie, 
following in the steps of St. Paul, pleads for under the 
Christian economy, is so closely and certainly con- 
nected with the power of the pulpit and the welfare of 
precious souls—with the grand purposes of Christ’s 
death and the progress of his kingdom, that I regard 
it as one of the greatest questions of the day. Having 
been obliged to resign pastoral work, and no longer 
depending for my support on its remuneration, I feel 
the more free to press this matter on the readers of the 
Sunpay MaGazIne; and for this purpose, since it 
was thought likely to serve the end in view, I will 
close this article by drawing on the substance of an 
address which I delivered to the General Assembly of 
the Free Church when I had the honour to preside 
over its deliberations. 

The calamity which I stand in dread of, and which 
is, next to the withdrawal of the divine blessing, the 
greatest a church can suffer, is, that the rising talent, 
genius, and energy of our country may leave the 
ministry of the Gospel for other professions. ‘‘ A scan- 
dalous maintenance,” Matthew Henry says, ‘‘ makes 
a scandalous ministry.” That adage I would proclaim 
in the public ear, and press especially on the office- 
bearers of the church, having that confidence in their 
sense of justice as to feel that there is not one in the 
house but will rejoice that I have taken up this topic. 
If “a scandalous maintenance makes a scandalous 
ministry,” Pll give you another sentence equally true, 
—‘‘ The poverty of the manse will develop itself in the 
poverty of the pulpit.” I have no doubt about that; 
and that is the evil I implore you to avert. Genteel 
poverty! May you never know it !—genteel poverty, 
to which some doom themselves, but to which ministers 
are doomed, is one of the greatest evils under the sun. 
Give me liberty to wear frieze, and I will thank no 
man for a black coat—give me liberty to rear my sons 
as labourers, and my daughters as domestic servants, 
and the manse may enjoy the same cheerful content- 
ment that sheds sunlight on many a pious and lowly 
home. But to place a man in circumstances where he 
is expected to be generous and hospitable, to open his 
hand as wide as his heart to the poor, to give his family 
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a liberal education, to breed them up according to 
what they call genteel life,—to place a man in these 
circumstances, and deny him the means of doing so, is 
enough, but for the hope of heaven, to embitter exist- 
ence. In the dread of debt, in many daily mor- 
tifications,—meeting, perhaps, some old acquaintance 
whom he dare not ask to his table, lest his more pru- 
dent wife should frown upon his extrayagance,—in 
harassing fears of what shall befall wife and children 
when his head lies in the grave, a man of cultivated 
mind and delicate sensibilities has trials to bear more 
painful than the privations of the poor. Though in 
pleading for a better provision for ministers of God’s 
word, I can say with Paul, ‘“‘I have used none of 
these things, neither do I write these things that they 
may be so done to me,” let me say, I have tasted of 
others’ bitter cup. It is a bitter cup; and my heart 
bleeds for brethren who have never told their sorrows 
—concealing under their cloak the fox that gnaws at 
their vitals. 

I do not altogether blame the people ; I believe with 
the poet, that more ill is done for want of thought 
than for want of heart. The full truth has never been 
told in the public ear as I would tell it now. The livings, 
I do not say of this church only, but of the ministers of 
all churches, are inadequate; and I should rejoice if my 
words went forth on the wings of the press to do good 
to United Presbyterian, Congregational, and also Esta- 
blished Church ministers. I rejoice to see the latter 
They feel 
the same discomforts as others; nor are they sustained 
I feel confident that the 
rising tide of liberality will by-and-by float us over 
the bar into better and happier waters; but they can 
hardly expect from parliament what I look for with 
the utmost confidence from the enlarged and en- 
lightened liberality of our people. 

I know some do not like to hear of these matters; 
but those who like least, need most to hear of them. 
Some—not many, I hope—are like an honest man 
belonging to Aberdeenshire (I tell the story as I heard 
it), who, on being asked what he thought of the Free 
Church, replied, ‘‘Oh, I admire her principles, but I 
detest her schemes!” But whether people will hear, 
or whether they will forbear, let me now state two or 
three ways in which the claims of ministers are evaded. 
I will give you cases—these are best remembered. 

In my native town, long years ago, there lived an 
excellent Seceder minister. His son was appointed 
his assistant and successor. The congregation gave 
the father £100 a-year, and the son £80—a living 
better in those days than most ministers enjoy in 
these—a provision very creditable to the good old 
Seceders. At length the old man died, and his 
people met to consider what stipend should be 
allotted the son, now their sole pastor. The question 
was not whether they would allow him £180,—which 
it ought to have been, seeing that they had proved 
themselves able to do so; but the matter, assuming a 
less generous shape, was whether they would give the 
son the £100 the father had received, or keep him 
at the £80. Well, the question was put; whereupon 
an honest weaver rose, and declared himself clear 
for keeping the incumbent at the lowest figure. He 
saw no reason why ministers should receive more for 





weaving sermons than he for weaving webs—alleging 
in proof of the advantage of a poor stipend that the 
church never had better, nor so good, ministers, as 
when ‘they went about in sheepskins and goat- 
skins, and lived in caves and holes of the earth.” If 
any sympathise with the weaver, I answer that I 
have an insuperable objection to ‘‘ caves and holes” 
—they create damp; and, secondly, as to the habili- 
ments, it will be time enough to take up that question 
when our people are prepared to walk Princes Street 
with us—not in this antique Moderator’s dress, but in 
the more primitive and antiquated fashion of goatskins 
with the horns on. So I dispose of such wretched 
evasions. 

I pass on to a second, expressed in a remark 
which looks very pious; and is all the worse for 
that. It was made by a lady to the wife of an 
excellent minister, who, as many have been obliged to 
do, kept boarders to eke out a living that some of the 
merchant princes in his congregation could have paid 
out of their own pocket, and never missed it. This lady, 
rustling in silks, and in a blaze of jewels, went to pay 
a visit to her minister’s wife—more a lady than her- 
self, with the exception of the dress. She condoled 
with her on their straitened circumstances, and look- 
ing into the pale, careworn face of the excellent 
woman, said, as she turned up the white of her eyes, 
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‘But, my dear, your reward is above! 
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From the |! 
blocdless lips of some poor sinner in acold unfurnished | 


garret, where the man of God, facing fever and pesti- | 


lence, has gone to smooth a dying pillow and minister 
consolation to life’s last dark hour, I have been 
thankful to hear the words, ‘‘ Your reward is above” 
—but from silks and satins, how disgusting! the 
vilest cant, enough to make religion stink in the 
nostrils of the world! Does that saying pay the 
minister’s stipend? Will it pay his accounts? Tancy 
him going to his baker or butcher, and instead of 
paying down money, turning up the white of his eyes 
to say, ‘ Your reward is above.” I fancy they would 
reply, ‘‘Oh, no, my good sir, that does not pay the 
bill!” Well, I say what does not pay tradesmen’s 
bills does not pay ministers’ stipends. 

There is a story much to the purpose here, told of 
Christmas Evans, who, during a large part of his pas- 
torate in Anglesea, received for his labours only £17 
per annum, and never more than £30—a miserable 
support for a man who gave himself up with singleness 
of heart to the work of the ministry. His biographer, 
himself a Welshman, says, ‘“‘It must be numbered 
among the anomalies of Welsh religious life, that it 
combines an insatiable appetite for sermons with a 
marvellous disregard for the temporal comfort of the 
preacher.” It is a pity that this anomaly is not pecu- 
liar to Welsh religious life. On one occasion a woman 
said to Mr. Evans, as he came out of the pulpit, 
‘Well, Christmas Evans, bach, I hope you will be 
paid at the resurrection ; you have given us a wonder- 
ful sermon.” —‘‘ Yes, yes, Shan, fach,”’ was his quick 
reply, ‘no doubt of that; but what am I to do till I 
get there? And there is the old white mare that carries 
me; what will she do? for her there will be no resur- 
rection.” He might, it has been remarked, have said 
more, and with great justice. He might have added, 
“Yes, yes, I know that for my labours and sacrifices 
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I shall be paid there. But what will you do? What 
pay will you receive then for your stinginess now?” 
That is the question which should come home to the 
hearts of all who.combine an appetite for the labours 
of the servants of God with a marvellous disregard for 
his temporal wants and comforts. There are two ways 
in which congregations sometimes display this nig- 
gardliness. (1.) In their shabby contributions to their 
minister during the days of his activity. They take 
all they can get from him, and give as little as possible 
in return. (2.) In their miserable provision for him 
in the days of his infirmity and old age. Can any- 
thing be more heartless than the pittance on which he 
is often left to starve? The pretext of leaving him to 
be repaid at the resurrection, as in the case of Evans, 
is a barefaced hypocrisy, which must be utterly abo- 
minable to God. 

There is a third way of evading this duty I want 
the Christian public to look at. I have heard it my- 
self. Itis this: Ministers should not be rich! Iam 
not seeking to make ministers rich. I have no ambi- 
tion to be rich. But it isa sweet thing to be able 
to pour blessings into an empty cup; and I want 
to know why I should be deprived of that pleasure 
more than others? Have not Ia heart as well as 
other men? Have not I pity as well as other men? 
Do not I delight in hearing and receiving the widow’s 
blessing as well as other men? More than that, I 
ask what reasons there are against ministers being 
rich which do not apply with equal, perhaps with 
greater, force to others ? Who dare say: that ministers 
would make a worse use of money than others? Are 
those who have received a liberal education, who hold 
a sacred office, who occupy a public position, whose 
piety should be fired at the altars where they minis- 
ter, and whose sympathies are daily moved by the 
misery they see, more likeiy than other men to 
make a bad use of mon3y? Was Agur’s prayer, 
‘Give me neither poverty nor riches,” made only for 
them? I tell him who tells me that ministers should 
not be rich, that: that prayer is as fit for his lips as for 
mine. Whether ministers are less likely to make a 
good and noble use of riches than others is a question 
which I answer by pointing to the Church of England. 
In her only do you find many men of private fortunes 
holding a holy office; and is it not a fact, one most 
honourable to her clergy, that in building schools and 
paying teachers, in erecting churches and paying 
curates, in other benevolent and Christian agencies, a 
very large number of the ministers of the Church of 
England pay as much out of their private fortunes as 
they get annually from their livings? Show me the 
class—bankers, merchants, physicians, farmers, that 
do the like! 

All I ask is that ministers should have such a main- 
tenance as shall relieve them from evils that I shall 
call poverty. Poverty in a good cause is a noble thing. 
Let none, therefore, stagger at the word; nor, in such 
a cause as ours, at the thing. I have no sympathy 
with the man who quarrelled with the word poor in the 
inscription proposed for Mr. Pitt’s monument; which 
was something to this effect,—that millions had 
passed through his hands, and that he died poor. 
The noblest thing ever said about a statesman! But 
this gentleman, of very squeamish sensibility, said, 





“Oh, I don’t like that word poer. Should it not 
be, that though millions had passed through his hands, 
he died in embarrassed circumstances?” Stil poverty 
is an evil; and what I plead for is, thet my brethren 
should have livings adequate to their position in 
society, and adequate to the expenses in which they 
are necessarily involved. 

But there are worse evils behind than any I have yet 
exposed. The result of the inadequate livings of our 
ministers is, or, as sure as the tide will flow to- 
morrow, will be—unless the Christian people take 
steps to prevent it—that the rising talent and 
genius of our country will go to other professions; 
leaving the pulpit to weakness or fanaticism. That 
were an unspeakable calamity. I would hold out 
no lure to avarice, nor tempt any to enter the 
Church by the hope of wealth; but I wish no man. 
to be deterred from it by the certainty of poverty. 
That stands as a barrier at this moment between the 
Church, and the higher and middle classes of society ; 
and I ask you to remove it. How many noble, large- 
hearted, Christ-loving office-bearers have we in our 
Church! yet I wish to know how many of these gen- 
tlemen engaged in Glasgow in commerce, or in Edin- 
burgh in the honourable pursuits of the law, or other 
learned professions, are at this moment training one 
son for the ministry? They give us their silver. I 
want their sons—a gift more precious than their silver. 
And why, but that the pulpits of the Church may 
present a fair representation of its position as well as 
of its piety? No man will suspect me of under- 
valuing the humble classes of the people. Who does, 
does me a cruel wrong. If I have lived for one thing 
more than another, it has been to rescue, and raise the 
very poorest of the poor. I stand by the people; and 
believe the humbler classes in their religious and 
other yiews, to be sounder—take them all in all—than 
any other. Some of my most valued and best-re- 
spected brethren, ornaments to this Church and to 
their country, have sprung from a humble origin ; and 
should the Church of Christ lose the working classes, 
she loses, under God, her best support. 

Nevertheless, to me it seems most important and 
desirable that the ministry of the Church should repre- 
sent the position as well as the piety of its member- 
ship; that there should be a fair proportion of what 
we call well-born and well-bred men in the ministry, 
to give it a tone removed from vulgarity, or that 
thing, still more offensive, called vulgar gentility. 
The humbler classes in our Church have indeed 
no reason to fear that the upper will betray their 
interests. The men that went out to the hill-side in 
the days of the Covenant, and preached in the face of 
Claverhouse’s dragoons, were many, if not most of 
them, what are called ‘‘well-born men.” The Erskines 
and Moncrieffs, the first Seceders, were also men of 
family and position. Well, what I desire is, to see 
all classes in our pulpits—the piety, and genius, and 
talent of every class. But at this moment you 
cannot reckon on youths from the middle class 
coming forward to the ministry. Those who give 
their gold and silver to the treasury of the Church, 
are not giving their sons to its ministry. Such is the 
fact ; account for it how you may. I for one am not 
astonished at it. Have not I heard ministers them- 
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selves say, that, having felt so keenly the poverty and 
difficulties of their position, the last profession they 
would rear a son to was the Church? I don’t sym- 
pathise with that. At the same time, I cannot 
greatly censure either them, or our laity. It is easy 
to understand how a devout man should say, “I am 
at liberty to consecrate myself to Christ and poverty ; 
but am I at liberty, in the case of that boy who 
has given evidence of genius, and some promise of 
piety, and whom a turn of my hand, under God’s pro- 
vidence, may turn this way or that,—am I at liberty, 
at an age when he is not capable of fully judging for 
himself, to devote him to a life of privations, especially 
when he may serve the Lord in employments that 
involve no particular hardships ?” 

That is a grave question; nor can it be doubted 
that it is the poverty of ministers which keeps our 
intelligent and pious laymen from doing what I am 
anxious they should feel free to do—give their sons, 
the best and brightest of them, to the pulpit. I want 
this ‘‘ stone of offence” removed. People talk with 
senseless horror of the bait of riches, the temptation of 
wealth ; but let them think of this, that they do not get 
rid of the temptations of wealth by a mean and shabby 
stipend,—nothing of the kind. A living of £100 or 
£150 is as great a bait toa peasant’s son as one four 
times that amount were to the son of a manufac- 
turer, or merchant, or lawyer, or physician. The 
only difference is that, if people are to be moved by 
mercenary influences to enter the ministry, with a low 
stipend you draw the whole of your clergy from the 
lower classes of the people. But that would prove 
no gain. Low livings, therefore, afford no security 
against men seeking to enter the ministry from low 
motives ; indeed, in the only case recorded in Scrip- 
ture where a man betook himself to the priest’s office 
from mercenary motives, the stipend was a very mean 
one—but ten shekels of silver, his meat, and a suit of 
clothes. What I plead for is such a provision, and 
only such a provision, for the ministers of religion as 
shall deliver them from the painful trials, and narrow, 
pinching circumstances under which many at this 
hour are secretly groaning. 

Let me address the wealthy members of our Church 
—those who hesitate about giving their sons to the 
ministry, from a very natural dread of the privations 
which would be their doom. I say, ‘‘ You have the 
remedy in your own hands. I tell you kindly but 
plainly that you are without excuse.” I can well 
understand an affectionate and prudent father saying, 
‘‘T may give my money, but am I at liberty to give 
my son, to the Lord; and so cast him without his full 
consent on a sea of troubles?” But there is no occa- 
sion he should ever know the troubles you dread. 
You can insure him against them. Do not hundreds 
of wealthy and worldly men who send their sons into 
the army give them an allowance suflicient to save 
them from the poverty of their inadequate pay ? and 
why should not our wealthy and Christian men do the 
same for sons in the ministry ? There is the remedy! 
as I have seen it in a will which bequeathed a larger 
share to the son who, having entered the ministry, 
had embraced a profession the most sacred, but yet 
the worst paid. If a youth devotes himself to the 
ministry, willing to give himself to poverty for the 


cause of Christ, I say to the father, Let him have 
a Benjamin’s share; give him a double portion! 
Thus you can lay the ghost of poverty, and saye 
your son from difficulties, and penury, and lifelong 
trials. 

Another thing I venture to suggest. Why is it, 
I ask, that wealthy congregations do not give their 
ministers livings adequate to the position they occupy, 
and the expenses in which they are necessarily in- 
volved? The evil of small stipends throughout the 
Church is one it will take years to mend. Sut 
why do congregations which have numbers and 
wealth sufficient to provide their minister with an 
income such as his position requires, and his talents 
entitle him to, not do so? Why should talent and 
genius not insure the same measure of competency in 
the Church that they do in every other profession ? 
Why should he who brings the richest gifts and 
graces to the highest office, be the only man so 
inadequately remunerated, that, when his coffin is 
paid, his family have nothing left, and an appeal must 
be made to the generosity of the public? I admire 
the generosity that answers the appeal, but would 
admire more the justice that rendered it unnecessary. 
I see that an elder in Glasgow has proposed that 
there should be three or four livings in Edin- 
burgh, three or four in Glasgow, and elsewhere 
throughout the Church, up to the mark of £1,000. I 
am not astonished at the proposal. It is every way 
wise. I can lay my hands on men in the Church 
who, if they had gone to the Bar, would have risen to 
the top of it; and not £500, but £5,000, or more, 
would have been their yearly income. 

Under God, three grand powers are now moving 
the world,—the press, the platform, and the pulpit. 
I have no jealousy of the press or platform ; but should 
they be allowed to monopolize the talent and genius 
of our country, it will be bad for the country, and bad 
for the Church of Christ. Alas for the day, when 
pulpits are proverbial for dulness, the Sabbath is a 
weariness, and the greatest of all professions has the 
smallest of men to fill it. When the power of 
moulding public opinion departs from the pulpit to 
pass to the press and platform, ‘‘the sceptre shall 
depart from Judah.” I call on people, of every deno- 
mination, to avert such a grave calamity, and beware 
how they starve the pulpit into weakness and contempt. 
Would to God that these words entered the hearts of 
pious parents, and enlisted for the ministry of the 
Gospel youths distinguished alike for genius and piety! 
Why should not our Christian youth come forward to 
embrace this noblest, though meanwhile poorest, of all 
professions ? Some years ago, leaving titles, estates, 
luxurious mansions, kind fathers, mothers, sisters, 
brothers, and blooming brides, many threw them- 
selves on the shores of the Black Sea, to face frost 
and famine, pestilence and iron showers of death, 
under the walls of Sebastopol ? And shall piety blush 
before patriotism ? Shall Jesus Christ call in vain for 
less costly sacrifices—either of money or of men? Let 
those whom Providence has enriched, some with silver 
and some with sons, remember the touching question 
one wrote beneath a figure of our Lord stretched 
bleeding on the cross, ‘‘ THIS THOU HAST DONE FOR 





ME, WHAT SHALL I DO FOR THEE? ” 
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10.—THE GARDEN. 


q]ARKEST thy mystery, 

| In the world's history, 
Ground of Gethsemane! 
Garden of Agony! 

Where Jesus saith— 
“My soul is sorrowful, 
Exceeding sorrowful, 

Even unto death.” 


Fragrant the hour and cool ; 

Insensate, beautiful 

{ Earth on her victim's head 

) Incense and blossoms shed, 
Even while he saith— 

“* My soul is sorrowful, 
Exceeding sorrowful, 

Even unto death.” 


Into that pathway dim 
4 We cannot follow him, 
There where he went apart, 
Pierced to the inmost heart, 
There where he saith— 
“My soul is sorrowful, 
Exceeding sorrowful, 
Even unto death.” 


Out of the darkness there 
Rises the passion prayer! 
He with God's perfect will 
Pleads God’s all-possible ; 
And yet he saith— 
“My soul is sorrowful, 
Exceeding sorrowful, 
Even unto death.” 





Dimly we guess what drew 
On earth that bloody dew, 


THE CHRISTIAN LIFE IN VERSE. 
Part I.—THE CHRIST (continued). 
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And how he travailed then 
For all the souls of men, 
For whom he saith— 
‘*My soul is sorrowful, 
Exceeding sorrowful, 
Even unto death.”’ 


Ever love's depth of pain 
Measures love's height again! 
Christ from men’s wrath and hate, 
Meeting love’s direst fate, 
Agonized saith— 
“My soul is sorrowful, 
Exceeding sorrowful, 
Even unto death.” 


11.—THE Cross. 






. HE city pours her filth and scum 
To see the pastime of the day ; 
=~ }'rom every horrid haunt they come, 
Like vultures on the scent of prey, 
To see the malefactors die, 
To feast themselves on agony. 


Three crosses crown Golgotha’s height— 
Each tree its ghastly fruit doth bear— 

A wild thief shrieks to left and right ; 
He in the midst hangs silent there, 

Amid the curses and the cries, 

The jeers, and shouts, and blasphemies. 


* Behold Him! in the midst there! See! 
The man who called himself a king, 
Nay, Christ the Lord ; if thou art he’”— 
’Mid laughter with which hell might ring— 
“ Come down and save thyself!” they cried ; 
“Come down, come down, thou crucified!” 
































The Sepulchre. 








Silent he hangs from morn till noon— 
Slow are the hours, the torture slow— 
Slow drips the blood—it ends not soon— 
The careless crowd may come and go, 
And eat and drink, nor miss the play 
That spices their high holiday. 


But now, at noon, a darkness spreads, 
Solemn and strange, o'er all the skies, 
On every upturned face it sheds 
A livid light—the discord dies, 
And from the central cross they hear, 
+¥. Father, forgive them,” rising clear. 
—1é. 














Burning his Saviour soul within, 

The passion of Christ’s love for men, 
Even as an offering for sin, 

Upon the cross consumed him, when 
Above his agony arose 
That prayer for his assembled foes. 


Surged at his feet that sea of hate; 
But one, reviling by his side, 

Is won by love, so heavenly great, 
And turns and owns the crucified. 

‘“‘To-night,” he to the thief replies, 

“Thou’lt be with me in Paradise.” 












































A loving few were gathered near, 
Amid that hateful multitude ; 
Leaning on the disciple dear, 
The heart-pierced mother fainting stood ; 
And he, remembering their pain, — 
Amid his anguish spoke again. 


“Woman, behold thy son!” he said, 
“Son, see thy mother!” in this wise, 
Bending his agonizéd head, 
He fixed on them his dying eyes, 
And to each other gave the twain 
Who loved him mest—nor loved in yain. 


Slow pass the hours of torture! slow 
The warm blood drips! the full veins shrink— 
I thirst,’”’ he saith, and in his woe 
He tasted what one gave to drink ; | 
Perhaps ’twas some relenting hand 
That filled the sponge and held the wand. 


The hours pass on—the end is near! 
Will not the Father own him now ? 
Alas, what deeper wee is here ! 
What dire defeat his lips avow : 
He calls upon his God, but ‘“ Why 
Hast thou forsaken me ?” his ery. 


The hour is come! the pain is past! 
Few are his words and faint his breath ; 
And are these doubtful words the last— 
The “It is finished?” Yet he saith, 
“ Father, my spirit I commit 
Into thy hands,”’ and yielded it! 


Then quaked the earth beneath the feet 
Of that dark crew who streamed away, 
Fearing each other’s eyes to meet, 
From Calvary’s hill that dreadful day ; 
They, smiting on their breast depart, 














Each hiding murder in his heart. 







Art precious!”’ cries the mourning heart; 
“T close thine eyes, I kiss thy brow, 
I feel it agony to part. 








“ And thou, dark grave, which now must 
hide 
The cherished form from my embrace, 
Henceforth, for evermore, abide, 
To me, the earth’s most precious place.” 


O! awful triumph of the tomb! it 
The deepest love must leave us there— 
And, ending thus, in hopeless gloom, 
‘The deeper love, the worse despair 


| 
The few who gathered round the cross 
And thence the murdered Christ received, 
Lamented a more bitter loss | 
Than ever tender hearts had grieved. | 
Their hope and all the world’s they laid 
In that new grave, to which they bore 
His body, marred with wounds, and made 
To bleed, as *twere, by every pore. 


These wounds the love divine disclose 
Which to the world shall healing give ; 
That precious death the life bestows, 
By which our souls divinely live. 


They knew not, when they laid him down, 
A swiftly coming dawn would bring 
New hope, for love’s immertal crown, 
That from his grave new life should spring. 








Buried with him our dear ones lie, 
Not blindly into darkness thrust ; 
With him, with them, we calmly die, 

Nor dread the gateway of the dust. 
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sources of 
enjoyment, 
none dis- 
play more 
clearly the 
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jy, nature. 
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every es- 
sential pur- 
pose have 
been ful- 

filled. The 
vegetable kingdom, which is the great storehouse of 
perfumes, might have performed all its functions, 
and yet not a single plant exhaled an agreeable | 





odeur. Fragrance seems so wholly superfluous and | 
accidental, that we cannet but infer that it was |} 
imparted to the objects which possess it, not for || 
their own sakes, but for our perpetual gratification. ! 
We regard it as a peculiar blessing sent to us directly 
from the hand of our Heavenly Father; and we || 
are the more confirmed in this idea by the fact 
that the human period is the only epoch of fragrant 
plants. Geologists inform us that all the previous | 
eras of the earth’s history were destitute of perfumes. || 
Forests of club-mosses and ferns hid in their sombre | 
bosom no bright-eyed floweret, and shed from their 
verdant boughs no scented richness on the passing 
breeze. Palms and deciduous trees, though ushering 
in the dawn of a brighter floral day, produced no per- |; 
fume-breathing blossoms. It is only when we come to | 
the human period that we meet for the first time with 
an odoriferous flora. God placed man in a sweet- 
scented garden as his home. He adorned it with 
labiate flowers, modest in form and sober in hue, but 
exhaling a rich aromatic fragrance at every pore; and 
so widely and lavishly did He distribute this class of 
plants over the globe, that at the present day in the 
south of Europe they form one nineteenth part of the 
flora; in the tropics one twenty-sixth; and even on 
the chill plains of Lapland, out of every thirty-five 
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plants, one is sure to be a sweet-smelling labiate. In 
our own country, the tribe is peculiarly abundant and 
highly prized. Basil, marjoram, and lavender, balm 
and mint, rosemary and thyme, are dear to every 
heart, and are as fragrant as their own leaves with the 
sweetest poetry of rural life. Banished now from the 
garden to make room for rich and rare exotics, they 
still linger in romantic, old-fashioned places, and are 
carefully cultivated by the cottager in his little plot of 
ground. In quiet country villages the layender-sprig 
still scents the household linen; the bouquet of balm 
or mint is still carried to church with the Bible and 
the white pocket - handkerchief, and mingles its 
familiar perfume with the devotional exercises; and 
the rosemary is still placed on the snowy shroud of 
the dead cottager, soothingly suggestive of the sweet 
and lasting perfume left behind in the dark tomb, by 
the Rose of Sharon, Mary’s son, who once lay there. 
All these are indeed “plants of grey renown,” as 
Shenstone calls them. They came into the world with 
man; they were created for man’s special gratifica- 
tion ; and they have continued ever since in intimate 
fellowship with him as ministers to some of his 
simplest and purest joys. They were prepared, too, 
against the day of Christ’s anointing and burying ; for 
the costly spikenard with which Mary anointed 
Jesus’s fect, and some of the finest spices with which 
Joseph of Arimathea embalmed his dead body, were 
products of the labiate family ; and in this sacred use 
of them they have received a consecration which for 
ever hallows them to the Christian heart. 

No sense is more closely connected with the 
sphere of soul than the sense of smell. It reaches 
more directly and excites more powerfully the emo- 
tional nature than either sight or hearing. It is 
an unexplored avenue, leading at once, and by a 
process too enchanting to examine, into the ideal 
world. Its very vagueness and indefiniteness make 
it more suggestive, and quicken the mind’s con- 
sciousness Its agency is most subtle and extensive— 
going down to the very depths of our nature and back 
to the earliest dawn of life. Memory especially is 
keenly susceptible to its influence. Every one knows 
how instantaneously a particular odour will recall the 
past circumstances associated with it. Trains of asso- 
ciation long forgotten—glimpses of old familiar things 
—mystic visions and memories of youth, beyond the 
reach even of the subtle power of music—are brought 
back by the perfume of some little flower noteless to 
all others. Looks of long ago answer to our gazing— 
touches of hands, soft as a young trembling bird 
lying in ours—words that were brimful of tenderness, 
joys that had no sorrow in their: satisfying fruitage— 
come back with the passing breath of mignonette, 
caught from some garden by the wayside in the 
sweet, sad autumn eve. Lime-blossoms, murmurous 
with bees in the shady avenue—hyacinth-bells, stand- 
ing sentinel beside some sapphire spring— violets, like 
children’s eyes heavy with sleep, on some greenwood 
bank—each exhales a fragrance into which all the 
heart of Nature seems to melt, and touches joyous 
soul, or woebegone, with the memories of the years. It 
is on account of this far-reaching power of fragrance, 
its association with the deep and hidden things of 
the heart, that so many of the Bible images appeal 








to our sense of smell. It is regarded as an important 
means of communication with heaven, and a direct 
avenue for the soul’s approach to the Father of 
Spirits. The acceptance of man’s offerings by God is 
usually represented in the anthropomorphism of the 
Bible, as finding its expression in the sense of smell. 
When Noah offered the first sacrifice after the flood, 
‘*the Lord,” we are told, ‘‘ smelled a sweet savour.” 
The drink-offerings and the various burnt-offerings 
prescribed by Levitical law, were regarded as a sweet 
savour unto the Lord. Christ, the antetype of these 
institutions, is spoken of as having given himself for 
us an offering and a sacrifice to God for a swect-smell- 
ing savour. And the Apostle Paul, employing the 
same typical language, speaks of himself and the other 
Apostles as ‘‘unto God a sweet savour of Christ -in 
them that are saved and in them that perish. ‘To the 
one we are the savour of death unto death, and to 
the other the savour of life unto life.” The Psalms 
and the prophetic writings are full of the most beau- 
tiful and expressive metaphors, applied to the most 
solemn persons and things, borrowed from perfumes; 
while the whole of the Song of Solomon is like 
an oriental garden stocked with delicious flowers, 
as grateful to the sense of smell as to the sense of 
sight. 

In the gorgeous ceremonial worship of the Hebrews 
none of the senses were excluded from taking part in 
the service. The eye was appealed to by the rich 
vestments and the splendid furniture of the holy place; 
the ear was exercised by the solemn sound of the 
trumpet, and the voice of praise and prayer; and the 
nostril was gratified by the clouds of fragrant smoke 
that rose from the golden altar of incense and filled 
all the place. Of these, the sense of smell occupied, 
perhaps, the most prominent place; for, as we have 
seen, the acceptance of the worship was always indi- 
cated by a symbol borrowed from this sense :—‘‘ The 
Lord smelled a sweet savour.” The prayer of the 
people ascended as incense, and the lifting up of their 
hands as the evening sacrifice. The offering of in- 
cense formed an essential part of the religious service. 
The altar of incense occupied one of the most con- 
spicuous and honoured positions in the tabernacle and 
temple. It stood between the table of shewbread and 
the golden candlestick in the holy place. It was 
made of shittim or cedar wood, overlaid with plates 
of pure gold. On this altar a censer full of incense ' 
poured forth its fragrant clouds every morning! 
and evening; and yearly as the day of atonement : 
came round, when the high priest entered the holy: 
of holies, he filled a censer with live coals from the : 
sacred fire on the altar of burnt-offerings, and bore it! 
into the sanctuary, where he threw upon the burn- ! 
ing coals the ‘‘ sweet incense beaten small,” which he 
had brought in his hand. Without this smoking 
censer he was forbidden, on :pain of. death, to enter 
into the awful shrine of Jehovah. Notwithstanding . 
‘thé washing of his flesh, and the linen garments with 
which he was clothed;’he' dare not enter the holiest 
of all with the blood of atomement, unless he could 
personally shelter himself under a cloud of incense. 
The ingredients of the holy incense are described with 
great precision in Exodus :—‘‘ Take unto thee sweet 
spices, stacte, and onycha, and galbanum; these sweet 
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spices with pure frankincense: of each shall there be 
a like weight: and thou shalt make of it a perfume, a 
confection after the art of the apothecary, tempered 
together, pure and holy.” This mixture was to be 
pounded into very small particles, and deposited as 
a very holy thing in the tabernacle, before the ark 
of the testimony, so that there might be a store of 
it always in readiness. According to Rabbinical 
tradition, a priest or Levite, one of the fifteen pre- 
fects of the temple, was retained, whose special duty 
it was to prepare this precious compound; and a part 
of the temple was given up to him for his use asa 
laboratory, called, from this circumstance, ‘‘ the house 
of Abtines.” So precious and holy was this incense 
considered, that it was forbidden to make a similar 
perfume for private use on pain of excommunication 
and death. 

It has been supposed by some writers that incense 
was invented for the purpose of concealing or neutral- 
ising the noxious effluvia caused by the number of 
beasts slaughtered every day in the sanctuary. Other 
writers have attached a mystical import to it, and 
believed that it was a symbol of the breath of the 
world arising in praise to the Creator, the four in- 
gredients of which it was composed representing the 
four elements. While a third class, looking upon the 
tabernacle as the palace of God, the theocratic King 
of Israel, and the ark of the covenant as his throne, 
regarded the incense as merely corresponding to the 
perfume so lavishly employed about the person and 
appointments of an oriental monarch. It may doubt- 
less have been intended primarily to serve these pur- 
poses and convey these meanings, but it derived its 
chief importance in connection with the ceremonial 
observances of the Mosaic ritual, from the fact of 


- ite being the great symbol of prayer. It was offered 


at the time when the people were in the posture 


- and act of devotion ; and their prayers were supposed 


to be presented to God by the priest, and to ascend to 
Him in the smoke and odour of that fragrant offering. 
Scripture is full of allusions to it, understood in this 
beautiful symbolical sense. Acceptable, prevailing 
prayer was a sweet-smelling savour to the Lord; and 
prayer that was unlawful, or hypocritical, or unpro- 
fitable, was rejected with disgust by the same organ. 
‘‘Incense is an abomination to me,” said the Lord to 
the rebellious Jews in the days of Isaiah. We are 
told that when the children of Israel murmured 


. against Moses and Aaron, on account of the awful 


death of Korah and his associates, Aaron took, at the 
command of Moses, a censer, and put fire therein from 
off the altar, and put on incense, and standing between 
the living and the dead, swinging his censer, he made 
an atonement for the people, so that the plague was 


’ stayed. And Malachi, predicting the universal spread 


of Jehovah’s worship, sums up that worship under 
the symbol of incense: ‘‘ and in every place in- 
cense shall be offered unto my name, and a pure 
offering; for my name shall be great among the 
heathen, saith the Lord of hosts.” Doubtless the 
Jews felt when they saw the soft white clouds of 
fragrant smoke rising slowly from the altar of incense, 
as if the yoice of the priest were silently but eloquently 
pleading in that expressive emblem in their behalf. 
The association of sound was lost in that of smell, 











and the two senses were blended in one. And this 
symbolical mode of supplication, as Dr. George 
Wilson has remarked, had this one advantage over 
spoken or written prayer, that it appealed to those 
who were both blind and deaf, a class that are usually 
shut out from social worship by their affliction. Those 
who could not hear the prayers of the priest could 
join in devotional exercises symbolised by incense, 
through the medium of their sense of smell; and the 
hallowed impressions shut out by one avenue were 
admitted to the mind and heart by another. 

The altar of incense stood in the closest connection 
with the altar of burnt-offerings. The blood of the 
sin-offering was sprinkled on the horns of both on 
the great day of annual atonement. Morning and 
evening, as soon as the sacrifice was offered, so soon 
did the censer pour forth its fragrant contents; so 
that the perpetual incense within ascended simultane- 
ously with the perpetual burnt-offering outside. With- 
out the live coals from off the sacrificial altar, the 
sacred incense could not be kindled; and without the 
incense previously filling the holy place, the blood of 
atonement from the altar of burnt-offering could not 
be sprinkled on the mercy-seat. Beautiful and ex- 
pressive type of the perfect sacrifice and the all-pre- 
vailing intercession of Jesus—of intercession founded 
upon atonement, of atonement preceded and followed 
by intercession! Beautiful and expressive type too 
of the prayers of believers kindled by the altar-fire of 
Christ’s sacrifice, and perfumed by his merits! No 
fitter symbols could the Apostle John find to describe 
the services of the upper sanctuary, even though in 
his day the symbolic dispensation was waxing old 
and passing away. The temple opened in heaven 
was a counterpart of the old temple of Jerusalem; 
and the four-and-twenty elders clothed in white, who 
sat around the throne of God, and represented the 
church of all time, held in the one hand harps, and 
in the other golden vials full of odours which are 
the prayers of saints— music and incense, audible 
sound, and visible vapour and invisible fragrance— 
eye, ear, and nostril—mingling together, and uniting 
as an orchestra of the senses, in the fullest expression 
and highest ideal of worship. Nor was this symbol 
altogether an arbitrary one. There was a fitness in 
the nature of things in incense being regarded as an 
embodied prayer. Perfume is the breath of flowers, 
the sweetest expression of their inmost being, an ex- 
halation of their very life. It is a sign of perfect 
purity, health, and vigour; it is a symptom of full 
and joyous existence; for disease, and decay, and 
death, yield not pleasant but revolting odours. And 
as such it is in nature what prayer is in the human 
world. Prayer is the breath of life, the expression of 
the soul’s best, holiest, and heavenliest aspirations: 
the symptom and token of its spiritual health, and 
right and happy relations with God; for oaths, and 
curses, and murmurings, indicate a soul diseased and 
unhappy. The natural counterparts of the prayers 
that rise from the closet and the sanctuary are to be 
found in the delicious breathings, sweetening all the 
air, from gardens of flowers, from clover crofts or 
thymy hill-sides, or dim’ pine-woods, and which seem 
to be grateful, conscious acknowledgments from the 
heart of nature for the timely blessings of the great 
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world-covenant; dew to refresh and sunshine to 
quicken. 

But not in the incense of prayer alone were per- 
fumes employed in the Old Testament economy. The 
oil with which the altars and the sacred furniture 
of the tabernacle and temple were anointed—with 
which priests were consecrated for their holy service, 
and kings set apart for their lofty dignity—was richly 
perfumed. It was composed of two parts of myrrh, two 
parts of cassia, one part cinnamon, and one part sweet 
calamus, with a sufficient quantity of the purest olive 
oil to give it the proper consistency. Like incense it 
was regarded as peculiarly holy, and no other oil like 
it was allowed to be made or used for common purposes 
on pain of death. One of thesweetest names of Jesus is 
the Christ, the anointed one, because he was anointed 
with the fragrant oil of consecration for his great work 
of obedience and atonement. As our King and Great 
High Priest, he received the outward symbolical 
chrism, when the wise men of the East laid at his feet 
their gifts of gold, myrrh, and frankincense in token 
of his royal authority, and Mary and Nicodemus 
anointed Him with precious spikenard and costly 
spices for his priestly work of sacrifice. But not by 
the Jews alone were perfumes regarded as sacred. 
All over the ancient world, hundreds of years before 
the call of Abraham, the offering of perfumes formed 
a recognised and indispensable part of religions wor- 
ship; and the inspired writer alludes to this circum- 
stance when he says of the idols of the heathen, 
‘Noses have they, but they smell not.” A practice 
so primitive and so universal, like sacrifice itself, with 
which it was always associated, must originally have 
been enjoined by Divine authority, and handed down 
from the world’s grey fathers to their idolatrous de- 
scendants by oral tradition. 

Perfumes were associated with almost every action 
and event in the life of the ancients. The free use of 
them was peculiarly delightful and refreshing to the 
Orientals, owing to the heat and dryness of their cli- 
mate. Their physical organisation was more delicate 
and sensitive to external influences than ours; like 
well-strung harps, they vibrated to every impression 
from without. Eastern countries are besides more 
lavishly supplied with fragrant substances than west- 
ern; and odours are more rapidly evolved, and more 
extensively diffused in a hot than in a cold climate. 
Not as mere luxuries or evidences of an effeminate 
taste, however, were perfumes employed by the 
Hebrews and Egyptians. The parching and scorching 
effect of a burning sun rendered them necessaries. 
They counteracted the excessive evaporation of the 
moisture of the body, relieved the feeling of lassitudeand 
irritation produced by the heat, and restored vigour and 
elasticity to the frame. A bouquet of fragrant flowers 
was carried in the hand, or rooms were fumigated with 
the odorous vapours of burning resins, or the body was 
anointed with oil mixed with the aromatic qualities of 
some plant extracted by boiling, or scents were worn 
about the person in gold or silver boxes, or in alabaster 
vials, in which the delicious aroma was best preserved. 
Beds, garments, hair, and articles of furniture were 
perfumed with myrth, aloes, and cinnamon ; and soin- 
dispensable were they considered to the feminine toilet, 


‘that the Talmud directs that one-tenth of a bride’s 








dowry be set apart for their purchase. When en- 
tertainments were given the rooms were fumigated ; 
and it was customary for a servant to attend every 
guest as he seated himself, and to anoint his head, 
sprinkle his person with rose-water, or apply incense 
to his face and beard ; and “‘so entirely was the use of 
perfumes on such occasions in keeping with the cus- 
toms of the people, that the Saviour reproached Simon 
for the omission of this mark of attention, leaving it 
to be performed by a woman, of whom it should be a 
lasting memorial to the end of the world.” And when 
death at last closed the scene, odorous drugs were 
employed to check the progress of corruption, and to 
express the affection of friends. The body was em- 
balmed in a costly and elaborate manner ; and even the 
cold noisome graye was made fragrant with the multi- 
tude of spices, symbols of faith which outlives that 
perishing, and will therefore see its resurrection— 
emblems of the self-sacrificing love of Him who makes 
all our gathered flowers to give forth a richer fragrance 
through dying. And it is a beautiful coincidence in 
connection with this custom, that Smyrna, the name 
of the old beloved but suffering Asiatic church, is 
derived from myrrh, one of the principal gums em- 
ployed in embalming the dead. The virtues and excel- 
lences of this bruised Christian church, like aromatic 
spices, were to preserve it from spiritual decay, from 
the second death. ‘‘ He that overcometh shall not be 
hurt of the second death.” 

Fragrance is not always diffused uniformly over the 
whole plant. Sometimes it resides in the blossom, as 
in the rose, the lily, the violet, and the jasmine; 
sometimes it is extracted from the wood, as in the 
sandal and cedar; from the bark, as in cinnamon and 
cassia; from the root, as in the iris; from the fruit, as 
in bergamot; from the seed, as in anise, caraway, 
and Tonka bean; and from the leaves, as in orange, 
myrtle, thyme, and mint. It depends upon volatile 
oils, which are often so subtle as to elude the analysis 
of the chemist, and cannot be imitated by artificial 
means. These oils are usually composed of carbon 
and hydrogen only; and strange to say, these element- 
ary bodies enter in precisely the same proportions into 
the composition of scents that are widely different. 
Thus, for instance, the oil of lemons, of rosemary, and 
of the queen of the meadow, are identically the same in 
composition with each other, and all of them with the 
oil of turpentine; the wide difference in the qualities 
of these isomeric substances being, perhaps, owing to 
the different arrangements of the same ultimate par- 
ticles. The reasons why one plant is fragrant and 
another of the same genus utterly scentless are still 
involved in mystery. Indeed nothing can be appa- 
rently more capricious than the distribution of the 
odoriferous principle. In most plants the odour dis- 
appears at death, but some, like the rose, retain it long 
after; a single leaf of melilot or verbena will for 
centuries preserve and manifest its sweet odour with- 
out any apparent diminution. Some are scentless 
until withered, like the woodruff; others give out their 
odour only when heated by friction or burnt on the 
fire. Some evolve their fragrance only when the sun 
is shining ; others, like the melancholy gilliflower, and 
the night-blowing stock, give to the stars and the 
dewy hours their soul of scent, and are, therefore, 
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favourite emblems of virtue smelling eweet in adver- | ing plant in autumn, harmonising with the dreary 
desolation around; but in spring it bursts out into 
a rich profusion of milk-white blossoms, and fills all 
richest perfume when the sun shines with strongest | the atmosphere with its delicious odour. Bee-hivyes 
are brought up to it by the peasants from the yal- 


sity, of sorrow fragrant with the’ beauty of hotiness 
and the consolations of grace. Some exhale their 


heat, while others require the falling dew and the 
gentle shower to call forth their sweetness. It has | 1 
been found on a comparison of all the members of the 
‘vegetable kingdom that plants with white blossoms 
‘haye a larger proportion of odoriferous species than 
any others; next in order comes red, then yellow and 
blue, and lastly orange and brown, which are the 
least available to the perfumer, and often indeed give 
a disagreeable odour. Thus purity and sweetness are 
associated; and God has bestowed more abundant 
honour upon that hue, which is the universal symbol 
ef holiness and heavenliness. 
colour and fragrance is also the order of the seasons. 
The flowers of spring are white and highly fragrant ; 
those of summer are red and yellow, but less fragrant ; 
while those of autumn and winter exhibit the darker 
hues of maturity and decay, and lose the freshness 
and perfume of the early year. Of the natural families 
of plants, the lily tribe comes first in point of fra- 
grance, then the roses, then the primroses, and lastly 
the campanulas or bell-flowers. In warm countries 
the flowers are most highly coloured, but in temperate 
countries they are most odoriferous; Europe having 
a larger proportion of sweet-smelling species than 
either Asia or Africa. So volatile, however, is the 
odoriferous principle that it varies in strength and 
delicacy according to soil and climate, so that the 
same fragrant flower when grown in different situations 
exhibits different degrees of perfume. The lavender and 
peppermint of Surrey are far superior to those grown 
m France, while the violet loses comparatively its 


scent among the orange and mignonette gardens of | same key as it were, forming chords and octaves of 


Nice, and grows sweeter as we ascend towards the 
slopes of the Alps. 

Sweet-smelling flowers as a class are found in 
greatest abundance in mountain regions. A large 
proportion of the plants growing on the high pas- 
turages of the Alps are possessed of aromatic as well 
as medicinal properties; and I know nothing more 
delightful than, amid the pure exhilarating atmosphere 
and the boundless prospects of those lofty spots, to 
gaze upon the brilliant profusion of blue, crimson, and 
golden blossoms that carpet the ground, and to inhale 
their exquisite fragrance. On the Scottish mountains 
we have several odorous plants—such as the Alpine 
forget-me-not— blooming amid mists and clouds on 
the highest summits and breathing from its lovely 
blue flowers a rich perfume. On the Andes we have 
the Peruvian helidtrope, whose purple eyes turn ever 
towards the sun, and give out an odour so sweet 
and ravishing that the Indians. regard it as.a mystic 
spell that opens to them the gates of the spirit world. 
On the Sikkim Himalayas, the tiny Rhododendron 
nivale, which grows at a loftier elevation than any 
other shrub in the world, scents the air with its per- 
fumed foliage when the weather is genial. In the 
highest zone of the Peak of Teneriffe, far above the 
clouds, amid the fierce drought and unmitigated glare 
of that arid region, there grows a wonderful bush— 
found nowhere else in the world—a species of broom, 


the nectar and yield a highly-prized and fragrant 
honey. Mount Hybla, in Sicily, is covered with 
an immense abundance of odoriferous flowers of 
all sorts; and Hymettus, a mountain in Attica, || 
has always been | 
the quantity and excellence of its honey, gathered 
by the bees from the fragrant plants that luxuriate 
there. The costly spikenard of Scripture is obtained || 
from a curious shaggy-stemmed plant called Nardo- || 
And this order of | stachys Jatamansi, growing on the lofty mountains in 
India, between the Ganges and Jumna, some of which | 
are for six months covered with snow. 
aromatic plants of the mountains require climatic 
circumstances for their growth, which art in most 
cases is incapable of supplying; and hence they cannot 
be cultivated with 
down into the valleys, they deteriorate, losing the 
brilliancy and fragrance of their blossoms—in a kind 
of home-sickness for the purer air and brighter light 
of the far-off summits. 





eys; and there for a few weeks the bees revel on 


celebrated in classic song for 


All these 


any success. When brought 


An esthetical link connects together sound and 


smell, which has been noticed by the poets of all 
ages. 
there are sounds—affecting different individuals in very 
opposite ways; and just as in music there are dif- 
ferent notes blending naturally and harmoniously || 
with each other, so in fragrance there are different 1 


| 
There are in all probability as many odours as | 


odours that unite together and produce different 
degrees of the same effect. There are perfumes in the } 


fragrance, which produce a very delightful impres- |; 
sion upon the olfactory nerves; and the skill of the || 
perfumer is displayed in making these harmonious | 
combinations of different congenial odours, so as that || 
no discordant scent shall leave a faint and sickly im- |} 
pression behind, when the general perfume has died | 
away. But not only is there an esthetic connection | 
between the two senses of smell and hearing, there is 
also a physiological one, as indeed there is between all 
the senses. The range of action in hearing is said to 
be greater than that of smell, but an object can be 
smelt much farther than a sound can be heard. The 
diffusiveness of perfumes is so great, especially in 
warm climates, and in the morning and evening hours, 
that the ‘‘odour of the balsam-yielding Humeriades 
has been perceived at a distance of three miles from 
the shores of South America; a species of Zetracera 
sends its perfumes as far from the island of Cuba; and 
the aroma of the Spice Islands is wafted out to sea.” 
Perfumes were at one time extensively employed as 
remedial agents, particularly in cases of nervous | 
disease. They are still used freely in the sick-room, 
but more for the purpose of refreshment and over- 
powering the noxious odours of disease than as medi- 
cines. How important they are in the economy of 
nature we learn from the fact that when the Dutch 
cut down the spice trees of Ternate, that island was 
immediately visited with epidemics before unknown ; 





called by the natives retama. It is a dull dingy leok- 





and it has been ascertained that none of the persons 
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employed in the perfume manufactories of London 
and Paris were attacked by cholera during the recent 
visitation. Many of the most delicious perfumes, 
however, are dangerous in large quantities. Taken 
in moderation they act as stimulants, exhilarating the 
mental functions, and increasing bodily vigour. But 
in larger and more concentrated doses they act as 
poisons. The odour of the queen of the meadow has 
sometimes proved fatal to persons who have incau- 
tiously slept with a large bouquet of this flower in 
their bed-rooms. The peculiar odour of hay-fields, 
due to @ narcotic substance called coumarin—delight- 
ful and refreshing as it is to most people—is supposed 
by some medical men to be the cause of the hay- 
fever which prevails when this odour is most largely 
developed and diffused in the air; while the otto of 
roses is to many people sickening, and some cannot 
smell a rose without headache. This shows us that 
odours were intended to be used very sparingly. If 
we pursue them as pleasures for their own sake, 








they will soon pall upon us, however delicious; and | 
if we concentrate them so as to produce a stronger | melilot trefoil, the vernal grass, and the tedded hay; the 
sensation, they become actually repulsive and sicken- | forester is cheered by the sweet-scented woodruff, and 
ing. God has given them to us to cheer us in the | the resinous aroma of pine and birch-woods; the eare 
path of duty, not to minister to our love of pleasure and | of the shepherd is lightened by the warm fragrance 
self-indulgence ; and in this respect the laws of the | of the heather hills and the thymy slopes; and the 
unwritten revelation of nature give their sanction to! gardener’s labour becomes a pleasure when perfumed 


the laws of the written revelation of the Bible, indicat- 
ing a common source and pointing to a common issue. 


From the observations I have thus made, it will be | 


seen that no sense has a monopoly in the things of 
religion. Neither the ear nor the eye is exclu- 
sively fitted to promote spiritual thoughts. Every 
means that can rouse our emotional, as well as 
‘our intellectual nature—for religion appeals to both, 
and comprehends both within its sphere—is of great 
value, and was given for that very purpose. Con- 
stituted as we are, we cannot afford to lose even the 
least of the helps to devotional feeling which have been 
given to us so abundantly in the use of our external 
senses, and in the objects and symbols of nature. 

The fragrance of nature is an eesthetical perception, 
but it is not necessarily a religious feeling. It excites 
pleasurable sensations, but not pious emotions in the 
unsanctified heart. Minds of the darkest and hearts 
of the hardest are found in scenes where every object 
is brimful of beauty and every breeze is laden with 
perfume. It was in a region of remarkable richness 
and loveliness, where the scent of aromatic shrubs, un- 
known elsewhere in Palestine, made the air a luxury 
to breathe, that Sodom stood. But although fragrance 
cannot of itself, any more than beauty of form or 
colour, stir up all that is deepest in the human heart, 
and purify and elevate human life; it is nevertheless 
@ powerful and valuable auxiliary to moral influences. 
It is melancholy to hear those who dislike the doctrines 
of the cross, dwelling with fond eulogiums upon the 
beauties of nature, and making a gospel of them. 
‘** Consider the lilies how they grow,” was the sermon 
of our Saviour, but it was preached to disciples ; 


| 





and if we are to profit by the teaching of the fields, it 
can only be when we make it, not a substitute for the 
teaching of grace, but an appendix to it. If we have 
been taught by the Spirit, and have a living religion 
in our hearts of the Spirit’s kindling, then the study 
and enjoyment of God’s works will not be a carnal 
but a spiritual exercise. It will not fill our minds 
with temporal, but with eternal things; and the soft 
influences and tender ministrations of sunny hues, 
fair forms, and breathing sweets, will quicken instead 
of deaden the soul, and inspire at once greater love 
to God, and hatred of that sin which ruins and defiles 
a world so beautiful and good. It is assuredly not 
without some great religious as well as cesthetic purpose 
that God has imparted fragrance to objects which, so 
far as we can see, might have done as well without it, 
and invested almost every phase of rural life with a 
perfume peculiar to itself. The toil of the farmer is 
insensibly sweetened by the far-wafted odour of the 
bean-field, and the rich honey-scent of the white clover 
meadow, and the agreeable healthy perfume of the 


with the loving breath of a thousand beautiful flower- 
lips. Not without deep spiritual significance to man 
does the honeysuckle blow from its golden trumpets a 
fragrant music; or the vesper lychnis exhale its soul 
of sweetness in the dewy fields when twilight and 
peace descend hand in hand together from heaven; or 
the milk-white thorn load the air with fragrant 
memories of childhood’s long summer days. All this 
Eden-breathing perfume of nature is doubtless in- 
tended to lead our thoughts to God, and win us from 
the earthly things that have bewitched us with their 
sorceries. Jesus taught us to prize these fragrant and 
beautiful chalices of field and wood for the sake of the 
bright holy thoughts, of which the heart is the inter- 
preter, that breathe from out their odorous’ beauty. 
He renewed the primeval blessing upon them. He 
consecrated them with the salt and the oil of his own 
admiration, for the service of that temple where every- 
thing speaks of his glory; and if life should be a 
perpetual sacrament since He brake the daily bread of 
it in his hands, the fragrant breath of naturé should 
be to us # perpetual incense rising up on the earth’s 
great altar, along with our own devotions, reminding 
us of that marvellous Love that so loved the world, 
that He gave his only-begotten Son a sacrifice for it. 
Each odour should be a tender voice calling to us from 
every blossom and leaf, to join in creation’s worship 
as represented in symbol before the throne by the four 
living creatures: ‘‘Thou art worthy, O Lord, to 
receive glory, and honour, and power; for thow hast 
created all things, and for thy pleasure they are and 
were created.” 
Huen MacMILLan 
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THE DYING YEAR. 


Tue year is dying, dying fast: 
O have I spent it well ? 

Have I from me transgressions cast, 
And sought with Thee to dwell ? 
Lord, have I with increasing years, 

Increasing wisdom won ? 
Forsworn what vanisheth in tears, 
And found my being’s sun ? 


O pity me, O pity me: 
Thou knowest all my heart ; 
How oft I turn away from Thee, 
Though Thou my Saviour art! 
All my offences, Lord, forgive, 
Let Thy compassion flow; 
Ever may I diviner live, 
And ever purer grow. 


If merciful Thou dost augment 
The treasure of my days, 

Tell me the treasure is but lent, 
Teach me on death to gaze: 

How soon this feeble frame of dust 
May perish, pass away ! 

Thou numberest our days: for trust, 
For watchfulness I pray. 


Why, Father, should I weakly pine 
For things corrupt and frail ? 

Desire divine for things divine, 
Lord, kindle: hear my wail! 

Lord, while I live be Thou me near ; 
Be near me when I die: 

Give hope sublimer, year by year, 
Of Immortality. 
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BY A SCOTCH 


OnE of the most beautiful places in Norway is the 
village of Lillehammer. It is situated at the head of 
the Miosen lake, about a hundred miles north-west of 
Christiania. A little beyond it is the famous Gud- 
brandsdal, an extensive valley which takes its name 
from Gudbrand, the first chieftain who, at the insti- 
gation of St. Olaf, converted his temple of Thor 
into a Christian place of worship. The village is 
built upon an elevated terrace, a considerable distance 
above the shore of the lake, and commands a most 
extensive view. The scenery around it is more 
pastoral than any I have seen in Norway, and there- 
fore the Norwegians think more highly of it than they 
do of their tremendous gorges and barren fjelds, which 
are so attractive to tourists; a Norwegian’s highest 
ideal of scenery being a broad level strath covered 
with rich corn-fields. The lower slopes of the lake are 
highly cultivated and thickly dotted with farm-houses 
and clusters of wooden cottages, whose bright red 
colour forms an agreeable contrast to the universal 
verdure. On the heights are enormous pine forests, 
extending in one unbroken line of sombre monotonous 
green as far as the eye can reach, diversified here and 
there by the rugged face of a grey crag protruding 
out of the trees. Bare brown mountains, sprinkled 
with patches of snow, gird the horizon, and give an 
air of Alpine loneliness and wildness to a landscape 
that would otherwise have been too rich and luxuriant. 
Lillehammer is a large village, containing about a 
thousand inhabitants. The houses, which are all 
built of wood, are very clean-looking and neatly 
painted in pale colours of pink, yellow, and green, 
which are frequently renewed. Many of them are 
surrounded by gardens and orchards, or embosomed 
among clumps of white-stemmed birches and purple 
lilacs, whose delicious fragrance fills all the ambient 
air. In every window of every house, even the 
poorest, are pots of the most brilliant flowers, roses, 
calceolarias, verbenas, geraniums, petunias, and many 
other plants which one would not expect to see in 
such a cold altitude. They are most carefully and skil- 
fully tended ; and I never saw, even in a duke’s con- 
servatory, such perfectly-formed and gorgeous blos- 
soms. The love of flowers seems quite a passion with 
the Norwegians. Go where you will, in the large 
towns, and in the loneliest parts of the country, you 
will find the windows of the houses filled with the 
choicest plants, even the humblest making an effort 
to grow something green and brightly coloured, that 
may remind them of a world of beauty beyond 
their own bleak hills. I wish that a similar taste for 
these beautiful creations of God were as universal in 
this country ; for he who has learned to loveflowers has, 
as it were, a new sense bestowed upon him, and the 
cultivation of them indoors will make home innocently 
pleasant, refine the heart, and in hours of sickness 
and dulness, when least disposed for reflection, they 
will suggest profitable thoughts of that earthly garden, 
man’s first home, which he lost by his disobedience, 
and that heavenly garden where they that do God’s 
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commandments are to eat of the tree cf life for ever. 
On the site of the mcdern village of Lillehammer 
formerly existed one of the most important towns in 
Norway. It had a cathedral and a monastery, both 
founded about the year 1160 by Adrian, an English- 
man, originally named Nicholas Breakspear. By his 
great talents he raised himself from the situation of a 
poor monk to the rank of cardinal and Pope’s legate 
in Norway, where he established at Trondjeim the first 
Norwegian archbishopric. He was ultimately elected 
Pope under the title of Adrian IV., being the only 
Englishman who ever sat in the Papal chair. The 
cathedral of Lillehammer is said to have been very 
magnificent, containing many paintings and orna~ 
ments, as well as a miraculous crucifix which wept 
tears of blood from a reservoir in the head. The town 
was reduced to ashes by the Swedes in the seventeenth 
century, and the traveller now searches in vain for any 
remains of the cathedral and monastery. 

Last July I spent a very pleasant Sunday in Lille- 
hammer along with a few friends with whom I was 
travelling. It was a welcome rest to body and soul. 
The day was very beautiful, calm, and soft, with 
wandering gleams of sunshine breaking through the 
grey clouds, and illuminating here and there the 
shadowy pine-woods and the corn-fields with a more 
vivid greenness. The lake lay still-as a mirror below, 
with belts of light and shade crossing its bosom, and 
yellow timber rafts lying motionless along its shores. 
At intervals the mellow monotone of the cuckoo came 
from the far-off pine-woods; nearer at hand in the 
green fields the corn-craik uttered its harsh cry ; while 
the roar of the numerous waterfalls of the Mesna, a 
powerful stream that flows through the village down 
into the lake, sounded very loud in the universal 
Sabbath stillness. Close by Hamar’s Inn, where we 
resided, was a little wooden church, built in the shape 
of a cross, with a tiny green steeple springing from 
the centre of the roof. It was surrounded by a stone 
wall, which enclosed a churchyard full of tombs and 
monuments. Most of the churches in Norway, like 
the houses, are built of wood, and are very picturesque- 
looking edifices. The red Norwegian pine is remark- 
ably durable, and some of the churches constructed 
of it are of great antiquity. In the valley of Bor- 
gund, in the Fille Fjeld, there is a most grotesque 
wooden church, built in the beginning of the eleventh 
century, and still in excellent preservation. It is 
more like a Chinese pagoda than a Protestant place of 
worship, and combines three different styles of archi- 
tecture,—the Byzantine in the apse and quaint, arched 
galleries along the sides, supported on wooden pillars ; 
the Gothic in the windows and pointed gables; and the 
horned ornaments on the roof were probably derived 
from the northern mythology, with which the Christian 
religion was considerably mixed when first introduced 
into the country. In the gallery there is a large 
stuffed reindeer, which was shot near the church 
about a hundred years ago. The whole building is 
thickly coated with tar, which has doubtless been the 
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means of preserving it at the expense of its appear- 
ance. At Hitterdal, in Telemarken, there is another 
church of the same period and style, only much 
larger, which exists almost in its original state, and 
these two are the oldest buildings in Norway. In the 
larger towns the churches are built of stone. The 
cathedrals of Trondjeim and Stavanger are composed 
of this material, and are very beautiful specimens of 
the Norwegian Gothic. 

About half-past eight in the morning the bell of 
the church began to ring with a sweet musical tinkle, 
and continued to do so at intervals of half an hour 
until eleven o’clock, when service began. We were 
much interested in seeing the people going past our 
window, singly or in groups, to church, from an early 
hour. The costumes of this district were not very 
different from those of the Highlands. ‘The old 
women wore blue woollen gowns, and a kind of white 
cap, like a Scotch sowback, on their heads. Each car- 
ried a huge tartan umbrella under her arm, and a 
prayer-book wrapped in a white pocket-handkerchief, 
with a small bouquet of the wild lily of the valley in 
her hand. The young women had a coloured cotton 
handkerchief spread over their heads and tied under 
their chins. They all—men and women, young and 
old—wore large green woollen gloves without any 
fingers, though the day was oppressively warm. The 
brown sun-burnt faces of the people were intensely 
Scotch in their quiet shrewdness and homely good 
sense; and it was easy to trace in their features the 
resemblance to our countrymen, which springs from 
blood-relationship. Many of them were foot-sore 
and weary, haying come long distances from the sur- 
rounding glens. The parishes of Norway, of which 
there are only 336, are so large that service is per- 
formed in different parts of each on different Sundays, 
and sometimes more than one parish is attended to by 
the same minister. In the church of Lillehammer— 
although so large and important a village—there is 
service only every alternate Sunday in summer, and 
in winter once in three or four weeks. The priest 
lives at a considerable distance, and drives to this 
church—which is evidently considered a subsidiary 
one—in a carriole. On the west coast, a church that 
is visited by the pastor four times in the year is not 
considered neglected. When we remember the enor- 
mous mountain ranges and wide fjords which separate 
one part of a parish from another, the long duration 
and severity of the winter, during which the roads are 
impassable, the shortness of daylight, and the fre- 
quency of violent storms, we shall not be surprised 
that the people have such few opportunities of going 
to church, or that they should be somewhat careless 
as regards religious ordinances. The valley of Vettie- 
Giel, at the head of the Sogne Fjord, is so inaccessible 
that it is called the ‘‘ Dead Man’s Ride,” because, 
when any of the inhabitants die, the corpse cannot be 
carried along the narrow precipitous paths, but, Ma- 
zeppa-like, is mounted on a horse’s back, and its legs 
tied under the belly. In another part of the same 


fjord the houses are perched on the ledges of the 
rocks, and have not even a horse-path leading to 
them—nothing but trunks of trees nailed to the pre- 
cipices, along which the people have to go, with awful 
abysses beneath them, and the dead bodies are lowered 








with ropes. These are not rare but common examples 
of the difficulties of communication between people 
in the same parish; and when in summer there is 
service in the nearest church, it is to be feared that a 
desire to meet their friends and hear the news is 
more the motive that induces them to attend than 
love to God’s house or interest in religion. 

About ten o’clock the priest came in his carriole to 
our inn, in order to robe himself for the service and 
receive visitors. We were introduced to him by the 
landlord in a pleasant room, with a luxuriant fig-tree 
growing in it—which did duty as a vestry — and 
found him a very quiet but pleasant young man. He 
asked us, when he understood that we were Scotch, 
if we belonged to the church of Dr. Chalmers. He 
could not speak English, and our stock of Norwegian 
was somewhat limited; so that in these circumstances 
our conversation was not particularly interesting. 
We tried Latin; but he evidently did not feel himself 
at home any more than ourselves in that language. 
The Norwegian clergy have the reputation of being 
a highly-educated class of men, most of them being 
acquainted with the general literature of England, 
and the theological works of Germany and France. 
We met none, however, who could converse with us 
in any other language than their own. While we 
were in the room, several young women waited upoti 
the priest for the purpose of receiving certificates of 
confirmation ; and he was busily engaged in drawing 
out and signing these up to the moment of going to 
church. Very great importance is attached to the 
ceremony of confirmation in Norway. It is compul- 
sory on all classes of the people. Neither young 
men nor women can get into public or private ser- 
vice, or be married, without a certificate of having 
been confirmed. Such a certification is, in fact, con- 
sidered a testimonial of character and capacity for 
discharging ordinary duties and trusts; and in the 
public newspapers it is common to see such adver- 
tisements as ‘‘ a confirmed shop-boy wants a place ;” 
‘* wanted, a confirmed girl who can cook.” ‘The rite 
takes place usually between the ages of fourteen and 
sixteen, and may be performed by clergymen of all 
grades. During six months previously the young 
people receive regular instruction from the pastor at 
the prester-gdard, or parsonage, once a week, and 
pass the whole day there. Many of them walk long 
distances to these meetings—twenty or even thirty 
miles frequently—leaving home the day before. At 
the priest’s house they sit in rows, the girls on one 
side of the room and the boys on the other, and are 
examined alternately on the history and doctrines of 
the Bible. No one can be admitted to these religious 
exercises who has not gone through a course of secu- 
lar instruction under the schoolmaster, and is not able 
at least to read and write; so that this rule tends to 
enforce popular education so far as the mere rudiments 
are concerned. On the day of the ceremony, all the 
candidates, dressed in their best, are examined in a 
very thorough and sifting manner in the church, in 
the presence of the congregation, for nearly two hours. 
Then, after an affectionate and earnest address from 
the pastor, they ail kneel round the altar, and he asks 
them individually: ‘‘Say, Olaf Halvorsen or Inge- 





bjorga Olesdatter, will you resist the devil and all his 
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works, and keep God’s holy commandments as long as 
you live?” Olaf or Ingebjorga Olesdatter replies, 
“Yes.” ‘Well, then, give me yourhand.” ‘This 
pledge of sincerity given, the pastor places his hand 
on tha boy’s or gitl’s head, pronounces a blessing, and 
the ceremony of confirmation is ended. This interest- 
ing rite has been most admirably painted in one of 
Tidemand’s best pictures, illustrative of Norwegian 
peasant-life, entitled, ‘“‘ Hn Katelisation in Hitterdal 

Cirke.”’ 

At eleven o’clock we entered the church, which is 
nearly two hundred years old. The interior is even 
more quaint and picturesque than the exterior. It is 
built of layers of large trunks of pine roughly 
squared, dove-tailing into each other at the corners, 
and of a rich dark brown colour from age. One side 
of the cross-shaped building is separated from the 
rest by a row of black pillars, surmounted by scroll- 
work carved and painted in the rudest fashion. 
Within this recess is an altar, with a lofty elaborately- 
carved and gilt structure behind, containing in one 
niche a crucifix, and in the others effigies of the 
Apostles and the Virgin Mary. all executed in the 
most barbarous style of art. 
at one side, and at the other a gallery for the wor- 
shippers; while near the entrance are curious un- 
sightly-looking boxes, enclosed on all sides, with 
glass windows and green blinds in front, where the 
grandees of the district may perform their devotions in 
secluded state. We found the church quite filled with 
a large and sedate congregation, characterized by the 
blue eyes and fair hair of the descendants of the 
Vikings. The men and women sat in separate pews, 
each sex occupying one side of the church. The 
floor was strewn with sprigs of juniper and tassels of 
pine, which sent up a resinous fragrance when trodden 


upon, and served as a primitive incense in the absence | 


of the artificial kind. A chorus of many voices was 
joining in the opening hymn when we entered, accom- 
panied by an indifferent organ. A practised ear would 
have detected many a discord, for the Norwegians are 
not by any means a musical nation, but there was so 
much of earnest devotion in the singers that it made 
up for the want of harmony. The tune was in the 
minor key, and was sung in a singularly wild, wail- 
ing tone, like the melancholy sounds of the great 
mountain solitudes of nature. At the conclusion of 
the hymn, the schoolmaster, who was also the pre- 
centor, came forward to the communion-rails, and 
made some announcements, as well as offered up a brief 
prayer. ‘Then all the members of the congregation 
went up in parties of thirty at a time, and knelt on a 
circular bench before the altar; the priest going 
round the circle, putting his right hand upon the 
head of one, and his left hand upon that of the next, 
and saying, ‘‘ All thy sins be forgiven thee in the 
name of the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost.” This 
was the ceremony of absolution which uniformly pre- 
cedes the dispensation of the Lord’s supper. There is 
no confession of sin made on the part of the sup- 
pliant ; but the priest, in this off-hand way, frees him 
from his burden of guilt, without receiving any token 
of penitence, or requiring any proof that he feels his 
need of forgiveness. This I apprehend to be a far 
more objectionable mode of granting absolution than 


There is an organ-loft | 





that practised in the Roman Catholic Church, and is 
a wide divergence from the doctrine and practice of 
Luther. 

When the members had all returned to their seats, 
the priest mounted a curious carved and gilt pulpit 
placed in a corner outside the communion-rails, with 
a gilt dove suspended from the canopy—emblem of 
the baptism of the Spirit. He wore a black gown, 
with a white frilled ruff standing out stiff round his 
neck, as was the fashion in this country in Queen 
Elizabeth’s time. After prayer, during which the 
congregation sat still without kneeling, he read a 
sermon in a somewhat formal and unimpassioned way ; 
and when it was ended, and another hymn sung 
standing, the communicants went forward to the altar 
and knelt in relays as before. Having put on for the 
occasion a crimson velvet surplice, with a broad 
splendid cross of silver tissue woven in the back of 
it, seen by all the people when he knelt at the altar, 
the priest then took a dishful of small unleavened 
wafers, and, putting one into the mouth of each com- 
municant, he said, ‘‘ This is the true body of the Lord 
Jesus Christ.” When this was done he gave to each 
member a sip of wine from a silver goblet which he 
held in his hand, and replenished from time to time 
from a number of black wine bottles standing on the 
altar, saying, ‘‘This is the real blood of the Lord 
Jesus Christ.”” I never understood so thoroughly be- 
fore the Lutheran doctrine of consubstantiation or 
impanation. It practically comes so near the Roman 
Catholic doctrine of transubstantiation that it is diffi- 
cult for any but a hair-splitter to perceive the differ- 
ence. The Lutheran priests hold, not that the bread 
and wine are absolutely changed by the priest’s bless- 
ing into the real body and blood of Christ, and remain 


| so ever after, but that there is a spiritual and ineffable 





union of the Divine nature with the elements, the 
substance of which remains unchanged. This modi- 
fication of the Romish doctrine, which so sorely divided 
the Saxon and Helvetic reformers, and rent asunder 
the Protestant Church, is, it is almost needless to say, 
repudiated by the Churches of England and Scotland, as 
by all other Protestant communities except Lutherans. 
When the people had all partaken of the communion 
the priest himself chanted the concluding parts of the 
service in a slow and solemn, but not very musical, 
voice. Every member of the congregation, male and 
female, without exception, had communicated. No 
special qualifications were deemed necessary, neither 
were the people enjoined to examine themselves as to 
their faith and loye. They havea legal right to the 
communion after they are confirmed, and therefore it 
seems to be enjoyed more as a customary profession 
than as a spiritual privilege and a means of grace. In 
a few instances, however, we found that deep im- 
pressions had been made by the service. Here and 
there an old or a young woman returned to her seat 
from the altar with tears in her eyes, and remained 
for a long time, with her head buried in her hands, 
absorbed in prayer. It was our fervent hope that 
Jesus had revealed himself to such in the breaking of 
bread, and that they had personal fellowship with that 
Saviour who is found of all those who seek Him in 
simple faith and love, whatever may be the outward 
form which their sacramental service assumes. 
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After the communion service was over the ordinance 
of baptism began, which occupied a long time, as there 
were six babies to be brought to the font. They were 
swaddled up very tight in white or parti-coloured 
linen robes, and across their bodies were tied scarlet 
silk ribbons and bows. Besides the parents, they 
were accompanied within the communion-rails by a 
large party of friends, young and old, who acted as 
sponsors. While each mother held her child in her 
arms, the priest, after having read the baptismal 
service, sprinkled its head with water at the men- 
tion of the persons of the Trinity. After this he laid 
his hand on the head of the baby and blessed it. 
The ceremony was apparently regarded with much 
“nterest by the whole congregation. When all was 
over the parents and sponsors went up to the altar, and, 
while the priest knelt at it, in turn deposited upon it a 
sum of money, accompanying the act with a bow or 
curtsey. The clergy derive a large part of their revenue 
from offerings made on such occasions, as well as at 
marriages, burials, and all the church festivals. 

The Lutheran service in Norway, it will thus be 
seen, is essentially ceremonial, almost as much so as 
the Roman Catholic. The greatest importance is 
attached to each detail of worship, which usually 
occupies three or four hours; and the utmost horror 
is manifested when the least departure is made from 
established form, even by those who have no religious 
principle whatever. It is to be feared that this body 
of rigid mechanical ceremonies has overlain and 
quenched in many places whatever fervour of religious 
life may have existed among the people. Norwegians 
themselves, whose eyes have been spiritually en- 
lightened, bewail the general coldness and indiffer- 


ence to religion. They fear that their church has sunk 
into a Laodicean state; and like the old Asiatic Church, 
paradoxical as it may seem, its spiritual deadness is 
very much owing to its unanimity of opinion and 
belief, and its freedom from the heresies and ecclesias- 


tical conflicts which are agitating other churches. It 
has no dissensions to combat, no schisms to divide it. 
Lutheranism is almost the only form of religion that 
exists in the country ; and it is part of the state—as 
much a branch of government service as law or 
political economy. Far better would it have been for 
the church to have had the misgrowths of dissent 
than the stagnation of universal conformity—a hoar- 
frost of religious formality covering every branch and 
twig with an icy, obstinate ornamentation of death. 
In former times, however, there were several awaken- 
ings from this spiritual lethargy. Among the most 
remarkable of these was that caused by the labours 
of Hans Nielsen Hauger, who was born at Thunoe, 
one of the best livings in Norway, and celebrated for 
the zeal of its ministers, about the close of the last 
century. He is called the John Wesley of Norway ; 
and like that remarkable man he travelled over the 
whole country, preaching to the people, and enforcing 
the doctrine of conversion and regeneration. ‘‘ Except 
a man be born again, he cannot see the kingdom of 
heaven,” was the text of all his sermons and writings. 
In vain, he said, did the people place dependence 
upon church ordinances, priestly rites, and sacra- 
mental grace. Nothing would avail them but a saving 
interest in Christ—a personal union by faith with Him. 





The labours of this enthusiastic reformer were eyvery- 
where blessed by the conversion of many godless 
formalists in all ranks of society. A numerous class 
of followers sprang up in different places, who re- 
ceived the name of opwachte (waked-up people); 
lesere (readers); or most frequently ‘Haugerites,” 
after their founder. The established clergy, to whom 
these doctrines and doings were exceedingly distaste- 
ful, raised up an agitation against Hauger. Nordall 
Brun, Bishop of Bergen, rendered himself especially 
notorious on account of his vehemence. The Govern- 
ment at last interfered, and Hauger was arrested and 
thrown into prison, where he remained for nine long 
years, waiting the tardy judgment of a royal com- 





mission appointed to examine into the charges against | 


him. He was ultimately condemned to hard labour 
for two years, and to pay all the costs of his trial; 
but this sentence, on his own appeal to a higher court, 
was commuted to a fine of one hundred pounds sterling. 
His health had sunk under his long imprisonment; 
so that during the last years of his life, which he spent 
at his own farm at Bredvedt, near Christiania, he was 
a confirmed invalid, harassed in mind and body. But 
everywhere he was regarded with affectionate venera- 
tion and sympathy by the great mass of the people. 
Of his works, which are excessively numerous, edi- 
tions of 5,000 went off in a single day. His doc- 
trines took root, and after his death in 1824, 
Haugerism spread, until his disciples now form an 
important section of the National Church, from which, 
strange to say, they never separated themselves, 
although they have sadly degenerated and left their 
first love. Mary of them are preachers, and hold 
opbyggelses, or district-meetings, under the sanction 
of the clergy. One of Tidemand’s most beautiful and 
characteristic pictures represents a meeting of one of 
the Haugerite preachers in a farm-house of the 
Hardanger district. The enthusiasm of the preacher, 
standing on a chair with a Bible in his hand, and the 
light of heaven shining through a window of the 
roof full upon his upturned face, and the thrilling 
effect of his words upon the earnest, weather-beaten 
countenances around, remind one of the surreptitious 
meetings of the Covenanters of our own country. 
After service we went out to the churchyard, 
which looked somewhat like a Turkish burying- 
place. It was crowded with raised mounds, their 
sides grassy, and their tops bare soil planted with 
flowers. Some of them were framed with wood or 
iron, and on those on which flowers were not grow- 
ing there were placed shallow tin dishes shaped like a 
cross, filled with water, and containing bouquets or 
wreaths of moss. It was delightful to see the care with 
which the growing flowers and the gathered posies 
were tended. They were all fresh and beautiful, and 
spoke of constant remembrance and visiting of the 
dead. A little piece of wood shaped somewhat like 
a knifeboard, painted black or white, and inscribed 
with the name and age of the tenant, stood at the head 
of each grave. We were greatly struck with the 
beautiful tombstones in a charming cemetery in the 
outskirts of Bergen. Many of them were Bibles, 
sculptured in pure white marble, lying open and 
slightly inclined on the tops of the graves, with a 
favourite text carved on the page. Many forms of 
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the cross may also be seen there, such as the Byzantine, | 
the Maltese, and the curious old circle pierced with | 
four smaller circles arranged crosswise, which is so 
commoninCornwall. The origin of these Eastern forms 
of crosses may be traced to the spoils of the Vikings’ | 
raids, and their visits to Constantinople and the Holy 
Land. We were told that funerals are frequently 
conducted without any service, except the chanting of 
a few hymns by the relatives of the deceased. When 
the clergyman is present, the only part which he has 
to perform in the ceremony is to sprinkle a little earth 
with a wooden spoon upon the coffin, saying, ‘‘ Ashes 
to ashes, and dust to dust.” When he happens to be 
absent, a hole is left in the soil with which the grave 
is filled up, reaching from the coffin to the surface, so 
that the next time he comes to the churchyard he may 
pour dust down through the hole upon the dead. No 
interment is considered complete without this symboli- 
cal rite, and the priest is usually well paid for it. 

The Sunday in Norway is kept very much as on the | 
Continent. It commences on the evening of Saturday, 
when the Jewish Sabbath concludes, and ends in the 
afternoon of Sunday, being founded upon the Lutheran | 
interpretation of the words in Genesis, ‘‘ The evening | 
and the morning were the first day ”—the evening of | 
Saturday and the morning of Sunday making the 
seventh or Sabbath day according to this idea. The | 
shops are, for the most part, closed on Saturday after- | 
noon, although labour is not suspended; and on the 
afternoon of Sunday they are opened, and the strictest 
Norwegian feels himself at liberty to do what he 
pleases. After service the people visit each other, and | 
give themselves up to feasting and merry-making. 
Dances, excursions, and parties of all kinds are given, 
in which the clergy join as freely as the laity, without 
the slightest scruple or sense of impropriety. We 
heard at Lillehammer the sounds of frequent and loud 
laughter, and the tinklings of a merry jig, played on 
the pianoforte, coming from more than one house ; and 
the streets were gay with holiday groups, chatting to 
each other and buying and selling in the shops. The 
Norwegian arrangement of the Sabbath is found to 
act injuriously on society. The most part of the period 
is spent in sleep; and just as the peasant cannot leave 








his work or go to church in the afternoon of Saturday, so 


the afternoon of Sunday is apt to be encroached upon by 
the claims of labour, and the day of rest is thus very 
much abridged. Such an arrangement is contrary to 


, the genius and nature of the Christian Sabbath. As 


our Lord rose not from the dead till the morning of the 
Sunday, so poetry and reason alike demand that the 
Lord’s day should commence with the dawning of the 
first day of the week ; and as the benefits derived by 
us from the resurrection of our Saviour are greater 
even than those enjoyed by Adam in Eden, it is only 
consistent that the institution commemorative of that 
resurrection should be comprised in the circuit of an 
entire unbroken day. Besides, vanity wearies the 
souls of men; dissipation exhausts the energies, in- 
stead of restoring them ; and it is only when a whole 
day is set apart for conscious rest in leisure and wor- 
ship, for body, mind, and soul, that a people find 
strength and refreshment for the week’s toils, and that 
the Sabbath becomes sacramental—its outward, com- 
mon repose pointing to that which is deeper and more 


| abiding. After dinner I left the noise and bustle of 


the village, and walked up the heights into the 
shadows of the pine-woods. I sat down, with my 
Bible, in a very peaceful and beautiful sanctuary of 
nature. Before me, a fine waterfall of the Mesna 
gleamed white through the trees, and filled the wood 
with its psalm of praise. Around me, the red trunks 
of the pines stretched away into endless vistas of green 
loneliness and odorous gloom. The ground everywhere 
was carpeted with rich and rare mosses, starred with 
fragile wood-sorrels, and white, coral-like, bilberry 
blossoms. I read the first chapter of Revelation, and 
mused upon it until I, too, had a revelation of Jesus 
Christ in my Patmos; saw the hairs of his head in the 
white flowers around me, and his eyes and feet in the 
flaming sunset that burned through the trees; and 
heard his voice in the cataract like the sound of many 
waters, and felt, like ‘‘ Aurora Leigh ”— 


* No lily-muffled hum of a summer bee, 
But finds some coupling with the spinning stars ; 
No pebble at your foot, but proves a sphere ; 
No chaffinch, but implies the cherubim : 
. . . Earth’s crammed with heaven, 
And every common bush afire with God ; 
But only he who sees, takes off his shoes.” 
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Amone the subjects started at the late Church-Con- | duced a greater effect than anyother body. With Bishop 
gress at Wolverhampton, the one that seems to have | Andrewes he held that Episcopacy might be essential to 
obtained most vitality, and awakened most largely the | the well-being, though not to the being, of a church: 
echoes of discussion ‘in articles and letters, is that | that churches might be churches without it; and that 
which refers to the re-union of Nonconformists with | Hooker was justified in giving the designation he did | 
the Established Church of England. This circum- | to the French Presbyterian body, when he described 
stance is at least an illustration of the remarkable | Calvin as ‘‘ the wisest man the Church of France did 
hold which the idea of ecclesiastical union has taken | ever enjoy.” Mr. Lyttelton did not say much on the 
of the public mind, although, as the Duke of Argyll | possibility or probability of a reunion of Wesleyans 
well remarked in his admirable Glasgow address on | with the Church, but pleaded very strongly for more 
differences in religion, unions are no doubt sought for | recognition, and a heartier co-operation with them. 
in some instances for mere strategic reasons, and | Another writer in the same number of the Guardian 
without the existence of that congeniality of views | expressed himself hopefully as to the Wesleyans ; while 
pinnae which is ager to constitute a a age teenage me ery” saci abie = ae Mee 
worthy of the name. One is very apparent in | in his view, ‘‘ political Dis : riter in 
the p: Balweds which have rad place—and much | the same paper thought it would be a great matter if 
reason there is for thankfulness that it should be so— | the public mind could but be habituated to the idea of 
the spirit in which the subject has been handled has | union ; for that would help it on. And he suggested 
usually been respectful and conciliatory. Much of| as extremely desirable that a committee should be 
this is due to the Ker A the 5 pte - the ney ae ito 4 pone ~— Le Se rn ~ 
the key-note was kindly and brotherly ; and in the | as Lord Lyttelton, Lord Harrowby, Lor son, an 
perearn discussions, ss those who regard the | others, lay and clerical, to consider the probable basis 
idea of a re-union as the most Utopian ever dreamt | of union, and invite the co-operation of earnest Non- 
of, have expressed themselves kindly, and have thus | conformists. A similar proposal had been made at 
given some reason for hoping that, except in regions | the Wolverhampton conference, and supported by the 
utterly barbarous, ecclesiastical discussions on union ; Bishop of Ely, 7 in — of the — of the 
may hereafter be conducted without the use of the | Congress it was deemed incompetent. 
pres sere weapons of sarcasm and contempt. On the side of the Nonconformists there was a re- 

It may interest our readers to know something of | cognition of the kindly spirit of the Churchmen, but 
the views expressed on either side in connection with | ao response to si ag oye for gee o - them, 
this important question. In briefly noting them we | taking a hint from the example of the Church, pro- 
shall a pret as reporters, without wee dh held to posed to call a congress of all Nonconformist churches 
adopt any of the opinions or arguments themselves. | for the purpose of discussing in a similar way the 
In commenting on the general question, the Guardian, | great questions which excite interest and are important 
from its lofty High Church position, took a desponding | to them all. But no idea of the possibility of a union 
view, thinking that the re-union could not take place, seems to be entertained. The Nonconformist compli- 
that Dissenters as a whole were too firmly wedded | mented the Guardian gn its sagacity in coming to | 
to their separate organizations, and that even ‘‘the | the conclusion that un was impossible. The feel- 
better class of Dissenters” could only be won over | ings and convictions p¥,8fonconformists generally it 
when they should see ‘‘in the Church a more intense | held were far too strong,t@ be wegen, even by — 
religious life than they find in their sect; more self- | modifications in the Prayer-Book, and an increas 
sacrificing zeal, more uae of spirit, more self-evident | measure of freedom where fetters gall the My Ss 
tokens of a higher sanctity, authority, and truth.” | present. Dr. Vaughan was but half pleased at the 
Blame was se of the conduct of some clergy- | sole recognition of the Wesleyans as doing the work 
men who, by uniting with Dissenters in religious of Christ, maintaining that while.a quiet and peaceful 
movements, virtually taught their people that the | career was most in accordance with the feelings of | 
points at issue between the church and Dissenters | some, the work of Christ was often fighting work, and 
were of little or no importance. This last point was | that to congregational Nonconformists England was 
taken up by the Hon. and Rey. W. H. Lyttelton, rector | indebted for nearly all the manhood which had been 
of Hagley, with reference more especially to the | exhibited 4 these times in the defence and mainten- 
Wesleyans. Mr. Lyttelton wrote very cordially of the | ance of the Christian cause. 

Welham as fie teen and as still rormd great | The notion of Wesleyans being willing, under any 
work for Christ, which the Church had not done, and | possible circumstances, to re-enter the Church of Eng- 
could not ordinarily a oe wm that — pag a a Pf ty —— hd bone ag roa 

, instead of avoidi esleyans, ou oO r. Rigg, in his ‘“‘ Essays for the Times,” ha 

twins the right ~— I of fellowship much more | than a year ago shown that there is and can be no 
than was usual. On the principle of knowing men | foundation for the idea that many Wesleyans are 
“by their fruits”—the test given by Christ—fruits | willing to re-enter the Church. Even if those things 
especially in turning souls to Christ, there could be | in her services and constitution to which W a 
no doubt, he thought, that the Spirit of God had been have direct conscientious objection were ms be reforms , 
signally present with the Wesleyans ; for, in turning | it is maintained that the Wesleyans wou . = ri = 
members of the working class to Christ, they had pro- ' sent to give up their class-meetings and their lay 
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preachings—arrangements which are felt to be con- 
ducive, in an eminent degree, to the promotion of 
their own spiritual life, and to the advancement of the 
Gospel. Nor would they care to take a step which 
would imply the dissolution of the bond that now con- 
nects them with the Nonconformist bodies. Least of 
all would they be disposed to think of such a measure 
at the present time, when the Church of England is in 
such deep waters, and her various sections separated 
by so very important and vital lines of demarcation. 

The ‘‘ comprehension ” cherished by some members 
of the Church of England goes still further, and the 
hope of embracing Scottish Presbyterians, in some 
form or other, would seem to glance before the eyes of 
some. In a letter of apology from Dean Stanley for 
his absence from an entertainment given in London to 
the Rev. Dr. Norman M‘Leod, previous to his start- 
ing on a visit to mission-stations in India, the Dean 
remarks that on a recent occasion he had made 
offer of the use of Westminster Abbey for the meeting 
of bishops, English, Colonial and American, on the 
ground ‘‘that the institutions of a great national 
Church like that of England, had the privilege and 
the duty of showing sympathy to all, even to those 
outside their own pale, who were willing to co-operate 
with them in good and lawful works. On the same 
ground, he would have been delighted to join in show- 
ing honour to the distinguished representative of an- 
other Church, which had borne so large a part in pro- 
moting the civilisation and the religion of the sister 
kingdom, and which was bound to them by so many 
near ties of kindred, of neighbourhood, and of friendly 
Christian intercourse.” Going still further, and follow- 
ing up former appeals, Dr. Wordsworth, Bishop of St. 
Andrews, invites the Presbyterians of Scotland to 
cherish the thought of re-entrance into the episcopal 
fold. He justly dwells on the evils which must come 
to the country from the separation of the upper class 
from the middle and lower in religious worship, as 
well as the spiritual detriment a Church like the Scot- 
tish Episcopal must suffer, when most of its members 
are of the richer classes and all the poor are in other 
communions. There are members of the Presbyterian 
churches who are as much alive as Dr. Wordsworth to 
this evil; but probably there is not one Presbyterian 
of any denomination who imagines that the remedy 
lies in the direction of the bishop’s suggestion. 

The Roman question having again been quieted for 
a time, though certain ere long to come up as urgently 
as ever, attention is more likely to be directed to the 
remarkable conflict between the secular and spiritual 
powers now going on in the Austrian Parliament, and 
to the serious invasions of the Concordat that have 
been made, or are in the course of being made there. 
A committee of the Reichsrath having proposed to 
separate the schools from the church, and to make 
marriage valid as a civil contract, the bishops met, 
and, under the leadership of the Archbishop of Vienna, 
drew up a paper in vindication of the Concordat. The 
feeling of the middle class of the people is strongly 
against the Concordat. Most of the towns in Lower 
Austria (including Vienna), in Moravia, Silesia, 
Styria, and all down to Trieste, have sent up petitions 
against it. In Hungary the Concordat has no legal 
force since the Constitution has been re-established. 








It is a violation of the first rightsof the crown, according 
to which no Papal Bull can be even read or published 
without the sanction of the king. The document of 
the bishops declares that the movement sanctioned by 
the committee of the Reichsrath is ‘‘the work of a 
league confessing openly and loudly its hatred of 
Christianity.” The success of the agitators is ascribed, 
not to the general sentiment of the people, but to the 
fact that ‘‘our time does not shine in profundity of 
conviction or originality of thought, and a want of 
moral courage opens up a wide field of action for false 
shame.” The cry raised against the Concordat means 
—‘‘We want a married life without holiness and 
security ; we want a school without religion and moral 
earnestness. The school is to be transformed into a 
propaganda of unbelief; and the more insolently the 
teacher contemns religion and moral reverence, the 
more worthy will he be of promotion. Normal schools 
are to be established for training teachers to instruct 
their pupils in slighting everything high and holy.” 
Against this document of the bishops the Corporation 
of Vienna have drawn up an address to the Emperor. 
Holding that their endeavour to form a normal school 
shows them to be the special object of the bishops’ 
attack, they declare that the accusations in the address 
are entirely opposed to the truth. These accusa- 
tions are not the result of holy deliberation, but of 
earthly passions. The idea of the Corporation of 
Vienna seeking to overturn all that is high and 
holy is monstrous. They are ‘‘men whose exist- 
ence is rooted in their families, whose thoughts, 
efforts, and acts are penetrated by that moral conse- 
cration which affection for wife and child above any- 
thing inspires. What! We ourselves should poison 
our own existence ? We should hand over our chil- 
dren, our happiness, and our future to teachers who, 
devoid of religion and morality, corrupted these dear 
beings for our sorrow, our injury, and our shame? 
Such an accusation is so utterly divested of all common 
sense, that nothing but the blind hatred of childless 
men, frozen up in the barren circle of their own indi- 
viduality, could haye been able to imagine it. It 
cannot be believed by any one whose mind has re- 
tained clearness of judgment.” The reply of the 
King declares his confidence that the corporation of 
Vienna will do nothing to lessen the influence of 
morality and religion in the schools. To the bishops 
he expresses his great regard for the interests of the 
Church, and his determination to uphold and protect 
them; but, governing in a constitutional way, he will 
not checkmate the Reichsrath when deliberating con- 
stitutionally for the welfare.of the empire. The re- 
port of the committee on the marriage law has been 
discussed by the Reichsrath, and, spite of the keen 
opposition of the clerical party, carried by a very 
large majority. The committee have been ordered to 
draw up a new bill on the subject, based on the prin- 
ciple that the marriage ceremony shall be quite inde- 
pendent of any Church regulations. It is plain that 
in these discussions questions far deeper than the loss 
of the temporal power are involved. When even Austria 
begins to fight against the papal authority, the moral 
influence of the Papacy must be seriously wounded. 
And yet of how little real avail will the secularization 
of education and of marriage be, unless a higher and 
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purer'spiritual influence shall come upon the people, 
and the great evangelical powers—truth and love— 
shall begin the work of true regeneration ! 

ABYSSINIA may be expected for some time to 

occupy a conspicuous place in English annals. The 
public interest has been very slow of rising in connec- 
tion with the Abyssinian question, and probably there 
are few countries in this globe about which there is 
more ignorance among us; yet is the history of Abys- 
sinia, and especially its religious history, not destitute 
of considerable interest. It has been generally sup- 
posed that Christianity was first introduced into it 
under the treasurer of ‘* Candace, Queen of the 
Ethiopians,” although little is known of it till Atha- 
nasius, patriarch of Alexandria, commenced its evan- 
gelization in 330, founding, it is said, a flourishing 
branch of the Christian Church, so that in two cen- 
turies the whole country was evangelized. For about 
a thousand years the Abyssinian Church pursued its 
history in silence and obscurity, and the next tidings 
of the Church and of the country we have are derived 
from certain Portuguese adventurers who explored 
it, with other remote and little known districts of 
the globe. The Jesuit missions commenced in 1557, 
and continued for 125 years. The accounts of these 
missions, says Sir Henry Rawlinson, extending over 
thirty or forty volumes, are still extant, and have 
been mostly translated into English and French. An 
account of one of these travels was written by Father 
Lebo; and upon this work Dr. Samuel Johnson’s 
story of ‘‘Rasselas, or the Happy Valley,” was founded. 
The history of the Jesuit missions is far from edifying. 
Their efforts were, of course, directed to getting the 
Abyssinian Church to submit to Rome; but so un- 
popular were they that at last they were driven from 
the country. At one time it seemed as if they were 
going to succeed, for an Abyssinian emperor was in- 
duced to make his submission. But, in spite of this, 
the struggle for independence went on, the emperor 
was obliged to retract, and since then the Abyssinian 
church has held its independence. The character of 
its religion seems to be a strange mixture of heathen- 
ism, Judaism, Romanism, and Christianity. It pre- 
sents hardly any feature entitling it to be ranked with 
Evangelical Christianity. 

It is now more than thirty years since the Church 
Missionary Society’s operations were begun in Abys- 
sinia, and since then the British and Foreign Bible 
Society, the Pilgrim Missionary Society of Basle, and 
other missionary bodies, have been directing their 
energies to the promotion of the truth in the country. 
Bishop Gobat, Dr. Krapf, and other distinguished 
men, have been engaged in the work of missions to 
Abyssinia. The accession of King Theodore to the 
throne gave a new direction to the fortunes of the 
country. Theodore was of humble origin, but a 
remarkable man, who made his way at last to the 
throne. Of great energy of mind and body, he 
set himself to effect many reforms in the country, 
and believed himself destined to be its regenerator. 
His first wife, says Sir H. Rawlinson, was his good 
angel so long as she lived, and humanised and helped 
him in every way; but since her death he had been 
another man. A few years ago, Mr. Plowden, the 


named Garrat, Mr. Cameron was sent out in his room. 
Unhappily, Mr. Cameron got mixed up with native 
politics, and the king put him in chains, and at the 
same time Mr. Stern, Mr. Rosenthal, and other mis- 
sionaries. The king’s refusal to set them at liberty is 
the cause of the war in which, so much against our 
wishes, we have got involved. 

From the proceedings of the committee of the 
Church Missionary Society we learn that, on the appli- 
cation of Lieut. E. F. Chapman, of the Royal Horse 
Artillery, now under orders for Abyssinia, copies of 
the Amharic Dictionary and Grammar have been sent 
to him, and that the Bible and Testament in the 
Aroharic language have been supplied by the British 
and Foreign Bible Society. Sir Stafford Northcote 
haying applied to the secretaries for information that 
would enable them to find interpreters for the Abys- 
sinian expedition, Dr. Krapf was recommended, and 
has accepted the offer. He has stipulated to have an 
assistant, who shall act as Bible colporteur; and he 
anticipates large opportunities for spreading Christian 
truth in connexion with this expedition. 

In Evangelical Christendom there occurs an interest- 
ing account of the inauguration of the Hall of the 
Reformation at Geneva. On the evening of the 26th 
September Dr. Merle D’Aubigné addressed a large 
audience, giving an account of Calvin’s arrival in 
Geneva, and an appreciation of his work there. When 
he arrived, he was en route for Germany, in pursuit of 
learning; but Farel was determined to detain him, 
and, on hearing of his arrival, rushed to the inn, 
urged his stay, refuted his objections, and finally 
threatened him with God’s curse upon his studies if 
he preferred his own convenience to the good of the 
church. Calvin says that he quaked before the awful 
denunciation, and consented to remain. The speaker 
then went on to explain the nature of Calvin’s influ- 
ence on Geneva, and on the world at large, and the 
means by which he exerted it. He showed how Calvin 
invariably placed the fear of God, Christian faith, and 
a strictly moral life, in obedience to God’s commands, 
as the basis of all national order and prosperity. He 
drew a strong contrast between the permanence and 
strength with which those principles had endowed a 
small state like Geneva, as well as other communities 
where their legitimacy had been acknowledged, and 
the deplorable fruits their rejection exemplified in the 
terrorism and despotism of the French Revolution. 
Their absence is death; their action is life! And yet 
there is no question of going back to the sixteenth 
century ; the world must move forward. What our age 
requires is the piety, the religion, the courage of the 
past, appropriated to new circumstances and a more 
advanced age—more liberty for the conscience of each 
individual, more spirituality in the discipline of the 
church, and a greater share given to the lay element 
in its government; and, with all that, a unity of 
effort in the cause of the truth on the part of all who 
know the truth. Casting a glance into the depths of 
the future, the orator expressed his deep-rooted con- 
viction nearly in these words: ‘‘ What dire events 
may still be in store for this generation I know not: 
but one thing I do know; if social order is to perish, 
it will perish through infidelity ; if it is to be preserved, 





British consul, having been killed in a fray with a chief 


living Christianity alone can save it.” 
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LIGHT-BROWN COD LIVER OL, 


Tue distinctive characteristics which have gained for Dr. pe Jonen’s Orn so much 
celebrity, the entire confidence of the most eminent members of the Medical Profession, and 
an unprecedented amount of public patronage, may be thus concisely enumerated :— 

],—Its genuineness, purity, and uniform strength are ascertained and guaranteed. 

I[,—It contains all the active and essential principles that therapeutic experience has 
found to be the most effective in the operation of the remedy. 

TLI,—It is palatable, easily taken, and creates no nausea. 

IV,—It is borne with facility by the most delicate stomach, and improves the functions 
of digestion and assimilation. 

Y,—lIts medicinal properties and remedial action have been found to be immeasurably 
greater than those of any other kind of Cod Liver Oil. 

VI.—From the unequalled rapidity of its curative effects, it is infinitely more economical 
than any which is offered, even at the lowest price. 





CONSUMPTION AND DISEASES OF THE CHEST. 


The extraordinary virtues of Dr. pe Jonen’s Licut-Brown Cop Liver O11 in 
Pulmonary Consumption may now be considered as fully established. No remedy so rapidly 
restores the exhausted strength, improves the nutritive functions, stops or diminishey 
emaciation, checks the perspiration, quiets the cough and expectoration, or produces a more 
marked and favourable influence on the local malady. ( 

The following high testimony to the efficacy of Dr. pe Jonen’s Cod Liver Oil in Diseases 
of the Chest, is afforded by Dr. Wauppy, late Physician to the Hereford Infirmasy, from his 
own personal experience :— 


“T can take Dr. DE Jonenu’s Oil without difficulty or dislike, and with as little inconvenience as water 
alone. Not only in my own case, but in many others I have seen, it has caused an improvement of chest 
pertoms, and an increase of weight so soon and so lastingly, as to be quite remarkable. I believe Dr. DE 

ONGH’s Oil to be the most valuable remedy we possess for chronic and constitutional disease.” 


GENERAL DEBILITY AND EMACTIATION. 


In cases of prostration and emaciation, where the vital forces are reduced, and where 
life appears to be even at its lowest ebb, the restorative powers of Dr. pe Jonen’s Licut- 
Brown Cop Liver O11 are remarkably manifested. By its administration the natural appetite 
is revived, and the functions of digestion and assimilation are improved, reanimated, and 
regulated ; and, when its use has been steadily persevered in, its peculiar tonic and nutritive 
properties have entirely restored health and strength to the most feeble and deteriorated 
constitutions. 


The actual benefit derived is thus described by BensAmin Ciarke, Esq., M.R.C.S., F.LS., 
author of “ Notes and Suggestions on Cod Liver Oil and its Uses :”— 

“Having myself taken both the Pale and Light-Brown Cod Liver Oil for debility, I am able, from my 
own experience, to remark upon their effects and comparative usefulness as remedial agents. After the Pale 
Oil, and all other remedies that I could think of had failed, I tried, merely as a last resort, Dr. DE Jonaii’s 
Light-Brown Oil. .:I received immediate relief; and its use was the means of my restoration to health. In 
their sensible properties and chemical constituents the Pale Oil and Dr. DE Jonen’s Light-Brown Oil are 
distinct medicines; and, from my observation of their mode of action and effects, I must believe that I have 
seen — se mag die both in hospital and private practice, some of them of juvenile years, and others in the 

rime of life, who in all probability would have been cured if the medical properties of Dr. DE Jonan’s Light- 
town Oil had been known as they are now, and its use prescribed.” : 
[For further Select Medical Opinions, see other side 


> 
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EFFICACY 0% DR. DE JONGHS OIL IN THE TREATMENT OF THE 
. DISORDERS OF INFANCY AND - CHILDHOOD. 


In those severe disorders, Infantile Wasting and Rickets, from which children suffer so 
extensively, and which destroy so many infants, the good effects of this Oil are incontestably 
established, its operation being oftentimes so very remarkable as to cure the disease when 
every other remedy had failed, and all hope of saving life had been abandoned. 

In cases of languid and imperfect nutrition often observed in children, where the appetite 
is capricious, and digestion slow and painful, and the body becomes weak and wasted, without 
any apparent disease, this Oil, after a few weeks, and ‘sometimes in a few days, has produced 
the most extraordinary transition to a state of normal health. This effect is deseribed by 
Tuomas Hon, Esq., F.R.C.S. Medical Officer of Health to the populous district of 
Bloomsbury, in a communication to the Medical Times and Gazette :— 

ga “In badly-nourished infants, Dr. pe Jonex’s Lrent-Brown Cop Liver Ort is invaluable. The 
rapidity with which two or three tea-spoonfuls per diem will fatten a young child is astonishing. The weight 
gained is three times the weight of the Oil swallowed, or more; and, as children generally like the taste of the 
Oil, and when it is given them, often cry for more, it appears as though there were some prospect of deliverance 
for the appalling multitude of children who figure in the weekly bills of mortality issued frem the office of 
the Registrar-General.” 


SELECT MEDICAL OPINIONS. 


From innumerable medical and scientific opinions of the highest character in commendation 
of Dr. pE Joneu’s Licut-Brown Cop Liver Ott, the following are selected :— 





Sir HENRY MARSH, Bart., M.D., 
Physician in Ordinary to the Queen in Ireland. 
“T consider Dr. pE Jonch’s Lightb-Brown Cod Liver Oil 
to be a very pure Qil, not likely to create disgust, and a 
therapeutic agent of great value.” 


Dr. JONATHAN PEREIRA, F.B.5., 
Late Physician to the London Hospital, 

“Tt was fitting that the author of the best analysis and 
investigations into the properties of this Oil should himself 
be the purveyor of this important medicine. Whether con- 
sidered with reference to its colour, flavour, or chemical 
prose, I am satisfied that for medicinal purposes no 

ner Oil can be procured.” ‘ 


Dr. LETHEBY, 
Medical Officer of Health, and Chief Analyst to the City 
of London. 

“In all cases I have found Dr. pz Jonen’s Light-Brown 
Cod Liver Oil possessing the same set of properties, among 
which the presence of cholaic comyounds, and of iodine in 
a state of organic combination, are the most remarkable. It 
is, I believe, universally acknowledged that this Oil has great 
therapeutic power; and from my investigations, I have no 
doubt of its being a pure and unadulterated article,” 


. Dr. BARLOW, 
Senior Physician to Gwy’s Hospital. 

“T have frequently recommended persons consulting me 
to make use of Dr. pE Jonau’s Cod Liver Oil. I have m 
well satisfied with its effects, and believe it to be a very pure 
Oil, well fitted for those cases in which the use of that 
substance is indicated.” 


Dr, LAWRANOE, 
Piiysician to H.R.H. the Duke of Saxe-Coburg and Gotha. 
“‘T invariably prescribe Dr. pm Jonau’s Cod Liver Oil in 
gveference to any other, feeling assured that I am re¢om- 
mending a genuine article, and not 2 manufactured com- 
pound in which the efficacy of this invaluable medicine is 
destroyed,” 





Sir JOSEPH OLLIFFE, M.D,, 
Physician to the British Embassy at Paris. 


**T have frequently prescribed Dr. bE Jonan’s Light. 
Brown Cod Liver Oil, and I have every reason to be satisfied 
with its beneficial and salutary effects.” 


Dr, EDWARD SMITH, F.B.S., 
Medical Officer to the Poor Law Board. 

** We think it a great advant: that there is one kind of 
Cod Liver Oil which is universally admitted to be genuine~ 
the Light-Brown Oil supplied by Dr. pr Joncu. It has 
long been our practice, when preseribing the Oil, to recom. 
mend this kind, since, amidst so much variety and uncer. 
tainty, we have confidence in its genuineness.”—(Ex 
from ‘ Consumption: its Early and Remediable Stages,”) 


Dr, LANKESTER, F.B.S., 


Coroner for Central Middlesex. 


* T consider that the purity of this Oil is secured in its 
preparation, by the personal attention of so good a Chemist 
and intelligent a Physician as Dr. pE JoneH, who has also 
written the best Medical Treatise on the Oil with which I 
am acquainted. Hence, I deem the Cod Liver Ofl sold 
under his guarantee to be preferable to any other kind ag 


a 


regards genuineness and medicinal efficacy.” | 


Dr. GRANVILLE, F.B.S., 
Author of the ‘* Spas of Germany.” 

“Dr. Granville has found that Dr. pr Jonah's Lights 
Brown Cod Liver Oil produces the desired effectrin a shorter 
time than other kinds, and that it does not cause the nausea 
and indigestion too often consequent on the administration 
of the Pale Oil.” 


EDWIN OANTON, Esq., F.R.0.8., 
Surgeon to Charing Cross Hospital. 

“ For several years past I have been in the habit of press 
cribing Dr. pe Jonen's Light-Brown Cod Liver Oil, and 
find it to bemuch more efficacious than other varieties of 
the same medicine which I have also employed with a view 
to test their relative superiority.” 





“# Dr, de Jongh’s Light-Brown Cod Liver Oil is sold ONLY in bottles, each bottle being sealed 
- with a stamped metallic capsule, and bearing beneath the pink outside wrapper a label with 
Dr. px Jonau’s stamp and signature, and to these capsules and marks purchasers are earnestly 


requested to pay particular attention. 


WITHOUT THESE NONE CAN POSSIBLY BE GENUINE. 
FULL DIRECTIONS FOR USE- ACCOMPANY EACH BOTTLE. 





SOLE CONSIGNEES, 


ANSAR, HARFORD & Co, 77, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


And sold by ali respectable Chemists and Druggists throughout the World. 
IMPERIAL Half-pints, 2s. 6d.; Pitits, 4s. 9d.; Quarts, 9s. 





CAUTION.—In consequence of the rapid effects produced by Dr. DE Jonen’s Cop Liver Otty 
and the small quantities required to be taken as compared with other kinds, some unscrupulous dealers 
with a view to increased profit, endeavour, when Dr. pz Jonan’s O11 is applied for, to recommend oF 


substitute different varieties of so-called Cod Liver Oil, sold at a nominally low price. 
therefore solicitously cautioned against proposed substitutions. 
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the late O. H. Bennett, &c. 


AL INTRODUCTION and Nine National 


i = CHI ws Stouy. Aleck Cameron’; 
un OM Grieve of Bieldside. 
Pan German's Sromy.—Carl Von Linden's 


YANKEE'S Story. —How L got my Post- 
all, and. Sunmg round the Circle. 
MAN'S Srory.—Squtre Chalcomébe's 


TuRK's Story.—The Crippled Cobbler of 
“Tne FRencuman's Stor¥.~AProg—he would 


£0. 
THE N's STORY.<Cast yer Death. 
¥F AN's Story,—How Pat Donovan 
Dy helped Him, 
peg hon -un-Pen. 
Verse and 





ers ee ee a 
e. OSs, 
TES ;. or, The Book of 


“Fate. De Atenusiiee 
PAGE OF MANY PARTS; Cruik- 
ies hy Rags By George 


| 


| 
| 


FORTUNE TELLING ; Or, Divination by the Hand. 
By the Author of “Divination by the Cards.” 

AN ANIMATED ALPHABET.— Laugh as youLeazn, 

THE Rot-Roy CANog.—A Thousand Yards.on 
the Rivers and Streams of London. By Sandy 
McDnuffer; Esq. From’ Sketches ret Fid. 

NEw MORALITIES, Set to . Bennett's 
Pictures, By The Odd Pa. - 

I TRATED DOUBLE, TREBLE, AND QUAD- 
RUPLE ACROSTICS, 

THe GRAND) DUCHESS.—In Several Acts of 
Bravery, and many eee & Love and W. 
Discovering the pe Science of Camping without, 

Courting within: 

A BovouetT: oF Conunpru MS, CHARADES,)* 
Enicmas, Puzatms—Catégorical, Mathematical, 
and Chemical. “And many Gentle Artifices for 
Christmas Amusements, Fun, and Frolic. 

CHRISTMASANNUALCORRESPONDENCE.—Origo. 
Suivez-Moi, » Advices, Compliments, Complaints, 
and Generalities, 

PUZZLE ADVERTISEMENTS AND NOVEL AN- 
NOUNCEMENTS, , By Various London Houses: 

BEETON’s ILLUMINATED ALMANAC. Printed 


after Byzantine style, in Gold and Man 
Colours. For My Lady’s Chamber. y 


NINE OF UB. 


AT MR SMITH’S, AND AT YOUR SERVICE EVERYWHERE, ON NOVEMBER 8 
re A rae Sree 6 Post, for Twelve Stainps. 


’ 





. With the December Magazines, No. 1, Price One Penny, 
To be continued Weekly. 


BEETONS JOURNA 


Travel, History, Sport, and Adventure. 





HEN, more than a dozen years ago, I issued’ a Journal specially 


written for Boys, a monthly publication was at that tgp sufficient for the wants of » # 
c 


Youth. Now, however, the Press provides each day and each week so much 
interesting matter for the elders’of a family, and that the Newspaper, the Review, and -the 
ine are accustomed objects in Every Household, a monthly publication is no longer enough 


¥ 
i 
a 


a 


4 
iE i 


for oyS, Besides the standard Magazines addressed-to boys, of which ‘* THe Boy’s OWN MaGa- . ; 
ZINE 


the foremost, as it was the first, there exists a mecessity for a Journal which shall ap 


more frequently, and contain articles of interest and value to those whose proud heritage it iste | 


succeed to the g!-rious traditions of Englishmen, and in whose hands will shortly be the destiny ° 
of this ‘dear little, tight little.island.” 
Accordingly, I propose to publish for the first Saturday én December, 1867, 


* 


ie 


2 


The First Number of Beeton’s Journal. 


I shall therein not follow the Jead of such publications which aim, by extravagance of expression 


or incident to beget sensational emotions, low, vulgar, or impure. The age is:too well spelt a 


according to my lights, with all that sort of thing. In this view, I shall seek, in the won 

page of Nature, and in the Discoveries and Adveutures of Travellers, in the stitring Description 
of the Great Deeds of Armies and Fleets, and in the Stories of Daring and Courage, in Accounts 
of the Brave and the Virtuous—I hope with these to delight the minds of Young Men as much 


as with other more unworthy literature, I shall strive to create a useful and an exciting Antidote 4 


to epernicions and enfeebling Bane. 


ritings of Modern Days will not alone supply the pages of BerTon’s JourNAL. Many 9 


very admirable, if not unequalled, works, hitherto overlooked by Editors, or that have 


“inte oblivion from various causes, will appear in BEETON’s JOURNAL, It is probable that I shall 


be able te announce for an early number— a 


Charles O'Malley. -Mustrated by J. Gorpon Tuomson. A> 


Story which, even if it has been read once, can be read again with joy and interest. 


Amiong other Stories will be begun 


After Leipug. By the Authors of “Waterloo,” and “ The | 
Young Conscript.” Describing the Invasion of the French Territory by the Prussians and 9% 


Austrians after Napoleon’s Disastrous Campaign of 1813. Illustrated with splendid Battle 
pieces. _ Other Stories by the same Author will follow this. 


Cast Away on a Desert Island. A Real Set of Adventures, 4 


will appear in an early number. Also 


# 
Fe 


sg 


The Escape of Chung Wang. By an Englishman who fought | 


in China against the Imperialists, 
Strong Arm: a Romance of the Gold Mines. 


THE Boy (of ‘Tue Boy’s MonTHLY MAGAzINE”) will contribute a Letter, a Despatch a 


thing, in his own way, every week.—From Abyssinia I shall have Original Corre- 
spondence,-THE Epitor will write a Paper on a Topical Subject in each Number. 


.¢ 


Beyond. the usual. matter of a Magazine, BeETON’s JOURNAL will contain the Reports of ~ 4 


Athletic Sports, Contests, and, each in their Season, Football Matches, Cricket Matches, Games 
of La Crosse, Swimming, Rifle Contests, &c. &c. Correspondents are invited to send Reports 
of Matches and Contests in any Game, from ‘Colleges and Schools, Public and by seni : 

Ss. O. BEETON. 


Beeton’s Journal will also be issued Monthly, 
With a Coloured Picture, printed in Chromo-Lithography by Messrs. Day. 


No. 1, Price One Penny, Ready with the December Magazines. 
Part 1, Price Sixpence, Ready with the Fanuary Magazines. 


J. Ogden and Co., Printers; 272, St, Jubn Street, Clerkenwell, E.C, 
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TENTH YEAR OF ISSUE. 


$F 
pik} 
vA 


as ” ' THE 


PARISH MAGAZINE, 


ONE PENNY MONTHLY, WITH ILLUSTRATIONS. 
EDITED BY J. ERSKINE CLARKE, M.A. 


~ 





, Amongst those who have kindly contributed are— ie 


a D “UREN OF Oxrorp ‘Vey. Lorp Artaur Hervey Rey. Astron OXENDEN 
ont  Bisnor or Lincoun Ven. ARCHDEACON ALLEN Rev. W. Wausnam How 
ORD 3p Bisnop or RocHEsTER — Ven. ARCHDEACON BickERSTETH Hon, anv Rev. W. H. Lyrrenron 
RY Rev. Dean or CANTERBURY Ven. ARCHDEACON F'EARON Rey. F. C. Massineperp 
my Rev. Deanor Evy _ Ven. AncHDEACON MACKENZIE Rev. W. H. Rioiey 
ey Rev. Dean or CuIcHESTER Rev.. Canon ArtLay J. F. Coss, Esq. 
my Rev. Dean or Cork. Rev. Canon Cuampneys W. H. G. Kixesroy, Esq. 


Vols. I. to IX. 2s. each, Cloth. 1s. 6d. Limp. 
(Most Popular in School Libraries, for Prizes, for Lending to, Sick-folk, or for the Servants’ Book-shelf. 











. THE PARISH ANNUAL, 
ng the Year’s Numbers, bound in bevelled. Cloth, richly gilt (Prize 2s. 6d.), has been prepared at 
_ the wish of many who desired the Book for. Presentation. 
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LOCALISING THE PARISH MAGAZINE, 


The pecgulige feature of this Magazine is that the Inside Sheets can be obtained at Wholesale Prices 
fom the Publishers, and any Clergyman can have a cover provided by ‘his local printer, and ean call the 
M: gazine by the name of his own Parish or Deanery, and print on the cover matters of local interest, e.g. 

a we 
fours of Service. Statements of Accounts of Clothing Notices of Parish Worthies. 
es Or aaa Meetings. Clubs, Schools, Societies, &c. Parish Officers.and Table of Fees, 
Monthly Calendar. Fairs, Markets, Hirings, Carriers, &c. Notes of Parish or Local History. 
dress or Extracts from Sermons. - Register for, Servants. Train or Steamboat Notices. ‘ 
jand Regulations of Schools. Additions to Parish Library,. Parish Births, Deaths, and pee”. 


‘ 
a 


The Magazine. is so used in about .two hundred districts in Great Britain, and the Colonies, and is 

lund most valuable as a:means of uniting Church-felk, and enlisting members of the congregation in the 
ood works of the parish. 

. To guide those who wish to make a trial of the Magazine in this form, the Helier has compiled, from nine 

s’ experience of it in his own and other parishes, a Pamphlet, entitled 


7.3 


“Hints on Localising the Parish Magazine,” 


y hich he will be glad to send free to any one on application to him at St. Andrew's, Litchurch, Derby, with 
some specimens ¢- local covers, as issued in town and country districts. 





; e & ; . j on 
Lonpon Pustisners: BELL AND DALDY, YORK STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 
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GOOD STORIES, 


Tildstrated, and in Ornamental Wrapper. Printed in a clear type, and in a style dudean by a class of factory 
scholars, as being “ éasiest to read.” Each story complete in itself. 


. Price 3d. Each group of Four (Series i. to xii.), cloth, 18. 6d,; or, the Twelve for.1864, 1865, 1866, and 


gives 1867, Cloth, richly gilt, 5s, each, for Prizes or Presents. 





FIRST SERIES. 


1. The Peacemaker. 2. Four Leds and their Lives. 
3, + ore Farm. 4, Darkness and Dawn. 


SECOND SERIES. 
5. Playford’s Plot. 6. Grace Roche’s Legacy. 7. Gregory 
of the Foretop. 8. Sorrow in Harvest. 
THIRD SERIES, 


9. Stephen Carter. 10. Love. Slighted—Life Blighted. 
1. Annie Bourne. 12. Won at Last. 


FOURTH SERIES. . 
13. The Maiden’s Vow. 14, The Carrier of Binford. 
15. Who Knows? 16. The Cripple’s \ :ctory. 
FIFTH SERIES. 


17. Bessie Gowan's Repentance. 18. True to Death. 
19, Frank Morton, , 20. Robert's Tarning Point. 


< SEVENTH SERIES. 
25. Foster-Brothers. 26. Night in the Marshes. 27. Mar- 
shall’s Acre. 28. Tom’s Brother-in-Law. . 


EIGHTH SERIES. 
29, Rash Speech, Reckless Deed. 30. Patient Waiting 
31. Nether Stoney. 32. Michael the Gardener. 


NINTH SERIES. ; ee 

33. Esther Collins. 34. Good to his Mother. 35. John 

Tregancy’s. Vote. 36. A Mournful Christmas-tide, 

TENTH SERIES. sss 

37. For Better for Worse. 38. The Brother's Sacrifice. 
39. Temper and Trouble, 40..George Stanfield’s Siny” 
- and Sorrow. ‘ ; 
‘ ELEVENTH SERIES. sat, 
41. The Artist’s First Sitter, : 
Wellfield Exhibition. 44. Miss Bracken’s Young Women, ~ 


42. Letty Crook. 43. 08} 
{ 


SIXTH SERIES. 


21, Conrad and Melanie. 22, Abbott's Cleve. 
' bour George. 


TWELFTH SERIES. y 
45. Lost in the Bush. 46. Rhoda’s Secret. 47. A Bitter ( 
Lesson. 48. Janet Storr. 


ise 
‘Se 
she 


23.. Neigh- 
24, Mia and Reaping. 








The above Storied are found useful for, reading in Hospitals or Mission Rooms, lending to Sick Folk, 
to Servants, or to Elder Scholars ; while the Volumes are well suited for the Parish Library, being attractive 
readable, and tale: ; 





The Classification below may be useful,to those who use the “Goon Stories” for Parochial Distribution 
The titles. will be found above: 


Goon STORIES’ FOR MECHANICS. Nos. 9, 16, 35. 


aan ar FOR FARM LABOURERS. Nos. 3, 6, 8, -10,. 


_ GOOD STORIES FOR SOLDIERS. Nos. 18, 21, 22,25. ° 
GOOD STORIES FOR SAILORS. Nos. 6,11, 29. 
GOOD STORIES FOR YOUNG SHOPMEN. Nos. 19, 24, 28. 
GOOD STORIES FOR MEN-SERVANTS. Nos. 14, 15. 
GOOD STORIES FOR YOUNG WOMEN. Nos. 3, 5, 10, 11, 13, 


27, 33. GOOD STORIES FOR, “PENNY READINGS.” 
GooD STORIES FOR FACTORY GIRLS. Nos. 4, 17. 21, 41, 45 


GOOD STORIES OF ' FORGIVENESS. . Nos, 1, 12; 28, 47. 
GOOD STORIES FOR CONFIRMATION. Nos. 2, 13,,25. 
GOOD. STORIES AGAINST MONEY-LOVE. -Nos. 6, 9, 12. 


GOOD STORIES AGAINST DRUNKENNESS. - Nos. 2, 10,' 26, 
31, 33. 


GOOD. STORIES AGAINST DISHONESTY. . Nos, 26, 32, 38% 
40, 42, 46. 


GOOD STORIES AGAINST HASTY TEMPER. Nos. 29, 39, 46 
Nos, 1, 16, 2 
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W. MAGN eae 24. PATERNOSTER ROW. 


yi LONDON: 





 PARISH- LIBRARY BOOKS. 


Illustrated. Printed i in a Clear Type, and of a handy size. Price 1s. each, bound 'é in Cloth 


% Deb Clinton, the Smugglers Daughter. | . 2 Can She Keep the Secret? (Specially for Servants.) 
3. Old Andrew the Peacemaker. | 4. Lucy Graham. | 5, The Clockmaker of St Laurent, 


ee: 





‘ PONDON: W. MACINTOSH, 24 PATERNOSTER ROW. 


- 
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gecesi: — 


pCaaseetionshiy the Best and Cheapest Gift- Book of the Season for Boys and Girls. 














if 2 : Price 3s, Pictorial Bintang ; 5s. Cloth, Sed gilt, and gilt edges. 
ra CHATTERBOX 
sad FOR 1867, as 
Containing about 200 Pictures, many of them Masterpieces of Drain and Wood-engraving by 
ing artists, prepared under the supervision of JAMES JOHNSTON ; containing, also, the Serial Story 
“Ranpa DANE oF Repwoop,” by Louis Sanp, and many other Tales, Poems, Sketches by accom. ° 


27. Mar- 
ee hed writers, and.a Song by “CiarrBeL,” composed expressly for “ CHATTERBOX.” 


SELECTED AND EDITED BY J. ERSKINE CLARKE, MA. 





CHATTERBOX 


published. every Saturday, Price One Half-penny, and ina Wrapper, Monthly, Price 3d. 


47.” 
25, 

18. 
», 10/26. | 





© The issue coincides with the Church’s Year, and the New Volume begins with Advent, 1867. 

j This Children’s Magazine has already obtained a very large circulation, and has proved its attractiveness 
the élass for which it was mainly conceived, by making its way into the windows of the small publication 

hops in the poorest neighbourhoods of our large towns. 

s As it is known that Boys and Girls are the chief purchasers of vicious, cheap literature, it is oped 
pat “CHatrerBox” will do good by absorbing the halfpence which would otherwise be invested in 
awholesome serials; and, therefore, its promoters venture to request the Clergy, Sunday and Day-school 

mi]  Distriet Visitors, and others to introduce it to their booksellers, and to: commend it to children 


“CAUGHT NAPPING,’ Qo coe 


AR A COLOURED PICTURE, : 
‘Will be given with the Part for January, 1868, which contains the December Numbers. 


, 92, 38 | 


29, 39,46 4 
1, 16,2. | 
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SunDAY MAGAZINE ADVERTISING SHEET, Dec. 2, 1867. 





THE CHILDREN’S PRIZE, 


At the end of its Fifth Year of issue, has attained a circulation which is the best proof of its adaptatic.® 
sae to the taste of the Children. 
Each Number, price One Penny per Month, consists of Sixteen Pages, with from Eight to Ten beautiful: 
Engravings. Each Number contains a carefully-written short and simple Scripture Lecturetie, with a. | 
full-page Engraving, a continuous Story, Anecdotes, Poems, &c. 





THE VOLUME FOR 1867 contains a Series of Pictures and Lecturettes on the Life of St. Peter. 
THE VOLUME FOR 1866 contains a Series of Pictures and Lecturettes on the Miracles of Jesus. 


THE VOLUME FOR 1865 contains a Series of Pictures and Lecturettes on the Children of the : 
Old Testament. : 


The price of the Volumes is 1s. 2d. each, Pictorial Wrapper ; 2s. Cloth ; 28. 6d. gilt, gilt edges. 


*.* The Five Volumes already issued form a very attractive -gift which will be appreciated. by children 
of from six to ten years of age. 


_ The Volume for 1867 contains a beautiful Coloured Frontispiece, “I’m Grandmother.” 





* With the January Number for 1868, a Cotourep PICTURE, : 
“I’M GRANDFATHER,” 


Will be presented, and it is requested that early orders may be given to Booksellers and Agents. 





| 5 The. Numbers for 1868 will contain a Series of Pictures and Lecturettes on “The Mothers of. the Bible.”. 





LARGE SCHOOLS may find it worth while to follow the plan adopted at St. Peter's, Wolverhampton, where a 
Local School Cover is printed monthly for the “Prizx,” with school gossip, riddles, &., and.a sufficient number. of 
local cover without charge to the School. 


children buy the “ Parzz,” at a Penny, to enable a local printer to supply the 


x 
‘ ’ 
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